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3 Wuen this Dedication meets your eye, it 
= 

# will be unnecessary for me to say that I bs a 


ist 


B stranger to all ingenious ‘modes of address; and 
Fe that the polite arts of pleasing are a species of 
= Jearning which I have not yet acquired; but 
silence is not justifiable, when gratitude forbids 

~ an acknowledgment to’ be suppressed. Hts o 

, full conviction of your favours, which dictates to 

* my pen; and I intend nothing more in this ad- 


g dress, than publicly to tell the world to whom I 
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am indebted, while I express to you the warm 


_ effusions of a grateful heart. 


¥ When, without patron or friend, I abandoned 

my first publication (Remarks on the first Part 
of Paine’s Age of Reason) to its fate, you saw 
it floating on the stream of time towards the 
caves of oblivion, and, kindly extending the 
hhand of unsolicited friendship, rescued it from 
the shade. i. . 


Under the forms of common civility, you 
have treated me with a degree of politeness 
to which my deserts can bear no propor- 
tion; while the condescension of your man- 
ners has taught me to surmount that dis- 
tance, which learning and station had placed 
. between us. 


_ Superior to those local prejudices which 
might have influenced a mind devoid of mag- 
nanimity, you have more than called yourself 
my friend; while, stimulated by your encou- 


ragement, I have prosecuted with vigour the 
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; lens work, which, abstractedly from this cir- Ss 

4 cumstance, would, in all probability, never have 

4 seen completion. 2 

, < 

' Destituté of literary reputation in myself, and _ 


treated with indifference by several of those whom 
custom had taught me to call my friends—the 
link which united completion to publication origi- 


nated also with you. =~ 


Distinguished, in the Jearned world, as an His- 
torian and Philologist, the name of ‘Mr. Wurraxer: 
has been my passport to many of my subscribers, 
to whom, without it, even presumption itself would 
not have permitted me to apply: but, sanctioned 
4 by your approbation of my manuscript, I have 
addressed myself to the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Cornwall ; and, beyond my most sanguine expece | 
tation, their generosity has crowned my applica- 


tion with success. 


Under these circumstances, duty is dictated by 
kindness; and I should reproach myself with that 
ingratitude, to which I hope my bosom will long 


remain a stranger, were I to omit the acknow- 
- 1* 


ledgement of favours, where I cannot cancel obli- 
gations. 


The uniform attachment of Mr. WHITAKER to 
the cause of Christianity, and his ability to defend 
her outposts against all opposers, have been suffi- 
ciently appreciated both by friends and foes ;—the 
present work, therefore, approaches you by a 
kind of natural right. But to proceed further in 
detailing those facts, which are necessary to make 
good its claim, would look like adulation :—in 
proceeding, I must hurt your feelings ; and in de- 
sisting, I must stifle my own 3 and though I wish 
to be grateful, I must be silent. 

To the Nobility, the Gentry, and other respecta- 
ble inhabitants of Cornwall, I acknowledge my- 
self to be particularly indebted for their patronage 
and support. There are many among them, who 
have interested themselves in the issue of my pre- 
sent publication, whose names it would gratify 
my feelings to publish ; but it is a liberty which I 
dare not take.—To notice all the marks of atten- 


tion which I have received, would be to violate 
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the bounds of prudence; and to make selections, 
would be invidious and unjust. 


To them, and to you, this yolume is now 
presented, and ‘the fate which awaits it cannot 
be remote. Under the sanction of your appro- 
bation, I shall feel tranquillity amidst the seve- 
rities of criticism; and this reflection will 
afford me consolation ‘in obscurity, though for- 
getfulness should stamp rut signet upon my 
work, but» should a different fate await it, 
should it rise into some degree of reputation, 
this paper will bear testimony to my conscious- 
ness of being laid under lasting obligations to my 
friends. 

#». 

That they, and you, in the regions of Immor- 
tality, may inherit that glory which God has 
reserved in a future state of being for them that 
love and fear him, is among the genuine wishes 
of my heart. The influence of discordant mo- 
tives, no doubt, sometimes produces changes in 
the human mind, which baffle all calculation; 


but, judging from those feelings which have long 
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Neary thirty years have now elapsed since the 
publication of this Essay was first announced: and 
although, during the intervening period, it has 
passed through four editions in England, four in 
the United States of America, and, according to 
report, one in France; it has long been out of ; 
print in the country that gave it birth. a 


It was primarily the lot of this volume to ori- 
ginate under very unfavourable circumstances. | 
The author had neither learning nor fame to ex- 
cite expectation. His situation in life bore no re- 


“semblance to the subject on which he had pre- 


sumed to write. His residence, remote from the 
capital, was unfriendly to publication; and no ar- 
tificial means were either adopted, known, or 
within his reach, to bring it fairly before the public. 


Local, however, as was the circulation of the 
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first edition, it was not destined to “drop still-born 
from the press.” A copy accidentally reaching 
Bristol, fell into to the hands of a publisher, who 
expressed a wish to extend its circulation. An 
agreement was accordingly made for a trifling 
sum; for beyond this the author had neither the 
ambition nor the avarice to extend his views. He 
was gratified to find it favourably received; nor 
has he ever reflected on the unprofitable bargain 
with regret. 


Prior to every subsequent English edition, the 
author had an opportunity of revising the work, 
and, on each occasion, he introduced such emen- 
dations as time and observation enabled him to 


furnish. These were chiefly designed to antici-. 


pate objections, to obviate difficulties, and to pre- 
vent mistakes. His residence, however, being still 
remote from London, while these editions were 
being printed, he never had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the sheets as they passed through the 
press. In each impression, therefore, some im- 
perfection or other always escaped detection, 
which his inspection of the pages would most pro- 
bably have enabled him to remove. 


It has, however, so happened that, through the 
providence of God, the author’s life has been pro- 
longed to see the conditions of the agreement 
fulfilled, and to receive the work, emancipated 
from all control. 
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Having thus regained possession, through the 
lapse of years, the author has, during several 
months past, examined with rigorous minuteness 
this Essay in all its parts, and introduced such 
alterations, corrections, illustrations, additions, 
and revisions as the experience and reflec- 
tions of nearly thirty years have suggested to his 
mind. These final improvements he has incorpo- 
rated in the present edition, every page of which, 
having passed through his hands, has received his 
ultimate revision. 


It is now presented to the world in the least ob- 
jectionable state in which it has ever appeared ; 
and such are the improvements it has received, 
that the author flatters himself, as the former edi- 

tions were not deemed unworthy of public regard, 

. the present impression has a very superior claim 
to indulgence, if not to the extended patronage it 
is solicitous to secure. 


Be this, however, as it may, nothing has been 
omitted, which either time, patience, or the re- 
searches of nearly thirty years, have placed with- 
in the author’s reach: and from the evening of life 
into which he has entered, it is not improbable, 
that they may be the last touches which this work 
will ever receive from his hands. 


Advancing in years, the author’s probationary 
period is drawing to a close ; and the crisis cannot 
be remote, that will dismiss his spirit from its 
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arthly abode to the regions of immortality. As- 
Pexin, then with the disembodied, detached from 
all material organization, there can be no doubt, 
that he will see much reason to alter many oP his 
views, respecting the rom ee on which 
he has written. He, however, concludes this pre- 
face under a full conviction, that, although unable 


to communicate any corrections of what he may — 


then discover to be erroneous in his Essay, he 
shall have new evidence bursting upon him like 
a tide of glory, to establish beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, “ THE IMMATERIALITY AND IMMORTALITY 
OF THE HUMAN SOUL.” 


Lonpon, January 22d, 1831. 
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ARGUMENTS WHICH ILLUSTRATE AND PROVE 
THE IMMATERIALITY OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 


CHAPTER I. 


MATTER, FROM ITS KNOWN PROPERTIES, INCAPABLE OF 
THOUGHT AND VOLITION IN ANY FORM, 


SECTION I. 


Every thing in nature, known to us, included within the con- — 


fines of matter and spirit—Design of the present work re- 
specting these two substances.—Man compounded of matter 
and spirit—The union of these two substances mysterious, 
and the manner of it unknown.—Substance in general defined. 
—Reasons and facts which induce us to believe that immate- 
rial substances exist, and that the human soul is such a sub- 
stance - é ‘ : ‘ A . - page 21 


SECTION II. 


Nature and essential properties of Matter.—All essential pro- 
perties must co-exist with their substances, and with one 
another.—Matter must fill empty space. ‘ : 29 


SECTION III. 


Spiritual or immaterial substances may exist.—The essence of 
Matter and of Spirit unknown.—Qualities of a spiritual sub- 
stance exist in our minds.—Properties of Matter and Spirit 
united together in man. : : 2 seg. 32 
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Consciousness, Volition, Judgment, and Perception, having no 
positive existence in themselves, demonstrate the positive 
existence of some substance in which they inhere—Sub- 
stance distinguished from its essential properties, and further 
defined. i : 5 et : page 36 


SECTION V. 


Mental qualities cannot arise from Matter—Thinking, not an 

essential property of Matter.—Absurd conclusions to which 

upposition would lead.—Proyed to be impossible by a 
variety of arguments. ; : : . : - 40 


Pes SECTION VI. 


Material bodies act only by contact ; hence neither conscious- 
ness nor thinking can result from mere matter.—The mind 
can operate where matter is not.—Matter not infinite in its 

~ extension.—The divisibility of matter prevents consciousness 
and thinking from inhering in, or resulting from it. . 46 
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Consciousness cannot result from any modification of matter.— 
Modification can confer no new properties on matter—Ef 
fects which modification is capable of producing noticed.— 
Pernicious consequences which will result from the supposi- 
tion that consciousness results from the modification of mat- 
ter.—Arguments which prove its impossibility. “tbo 
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Consciousness is not a quality superadded to Matter.—A quality 
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ously existed, there could be no occasion for the union.— 
Consciousness can never arise from the mere union of any 
quality with an unconscious substance, ; : - 61 


CHAPTER II. 


THE VISIBLE QUALITIES OF THE HUMAN SOUL CAN ONLY IN- 
HERE IN AN IMMATERIAL SUBSTANCE. 
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An agreement in nature must subsist between a substance and 
its essential properties,—Consciousness, volition, &c. essential 
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their substance must be immaterial-also. The nature of 
these properties, and their fixed relation to an immaterial 
substance proved.—The nature of substances is only known 
by their properties—Consciousness can inhere in nothing 
but an indivisible, and, consequently, an immaterial sub- 
stance.—The properties of the soul can acquire no new qua- 
lity or nature by their inherence.—Consciousness not an ad- 


ventitious acquisition—-Matter cannot abstract. page 65 
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possesses intelligence, and acts from it.The soul is not an 
assemblage of distinct independent properties.—Substances 
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proofs of its immateriality—An objection that God can cause 
matter to think, examined and answered.—Arguments to 
prove that the powers of the soul are immaterial, and that 
they must inhere in a substance whose nature is similar to 
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Objection against the soul’s immateriality, taken from its ap- 
parently insensible state during the hours of sleep, stated and 
answered: first, from the analogies which life supplies; se- 
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dreams; fifthly, from the inattention of the mind to its own 
operations; sixthly, from the certainty that these operations 
must precede our apprehensions of them; finally, that con- 


sciousness may exist, though we should be inattentive 


to it. . . . . . . . ° ° 91 
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The affections which exist in the soul, prove it to be imma- 
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ture discoverable in brutes. Moral nature connected with 
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PARTI. 


ARGUMENTS WHICH ILLUSTRATE AND PROVE 
THE IMMATERIALITY OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 


CHAPTER I. 


MATTER, FROM ITS KNOWN PROPERTIES INCA- 
PAPLE OF THOUGHT AND VOLITION IN ANY 


FORM. 
SECTION I. 


Every thing in Nature, known to us, included within the con- 
fines of Matter and Spirit.—Design of the present work re- 
specting these two substances——Man compounded of Matter 


and Spirit.—The union of these two substances mysterious, 
and the manner of it unknown.—Substance in general de- 
fined,—Reasons and facts which induce us to believe that 
immaterial substances exist, and that the Human Soul is 


such a substance. 


Iw the vast empire of created nature, there are 
but two primary substances with which we are 
» acquainted, that have in themselves a positive ex- 
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istence, and these are MATTER and spirit. With- 
in the confines of these two substances, all species 
of being, whether animate or inanimate, as well 
as the individuals of each species, claim their ex- 
istence, and ultimately resolve themselves. And 
although the diversified scenery of nature may 
furnish the senses with an almost infinite variety, 
yet these two substances are respectively and in- 
variably in their physical natures the same; and 
the phenomena of nature are nothing more than 
the distinct modifications under which these sub- _ 
stances are presented, through the senses, to the 
intellectual powers. 

These two substances have their beings inde- 
pendently of each other, having properties which 
are totally distinct, and which they cannot partake 
in common with one another.* 


* It has frequently been asserted, that man is a threefold 
compound, consisting of body, soul, and spirit /—that the body 
is formed of gross corporeal particles ;—that the spirit is pure 
intelligence ;—and, that the soul is a kind of ethereal vehicle, 
in which the spirit is enclosed, in order to its union with the 
grosser compages of the body. Such is the notion of body, soul, 
and spirit ! 

Perhaps an inability to comprehend, how pure spirit could 
be immediately connected with particles so gross as those of 
which the human body is composed, may be among the prima- 
ry causes of this theory of man. And hence the conception of 
this ethereal vehicle, which is presumed to act as a medium 
between these two distant natures. 

That we cannot conceive how two natures, so physically dis- 
tinct from each other, as matter and spirit are, can be immedi- 
ately united, is a truth which I readily admit; but I fear that — 


a 
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The design of the following pages, is to make 
a rational inquiry into the existence of these sub- 
stances, to point out a few of the most distinguish- 
ing qualities of their distinct natures, and appro- 
priate to each of them, a few of those discrimi- 
nating properties whence both are respectively 
denominated and known :—properties which are 


the admission of an ethereal vehicle will give the difficulty no 
solution. The sublimation of matter can never destroy any of 
its pernganent properties, nor in any wise change the identity 
of its nature. Let any given portion of matter pass either 
through an alembic of alchymy, or an alembic of the mind, the 
same conclusion must inevitably follow.— There can be nothing 
but matter which refinement can leave behind, and there is 
nothing but matter which refinement can take away. The only 
changes which refinement can produce in matter, are, an alte- 
ration of its specific quantity, or a new arrangement of its com- 
ponent parts; but how this new arrangement of parts, or alte- 
ration in quantity, can render it more capable of an immediate 
alliance with pure spirit, I confess myself wholly unable to dis- 
cern. The rarest atmosphere with which we are acquainted, 
can be no nearer in point of nature to true spirit, than a rock 
of adamant ; and we can no more conceive how an alliance can 
be effected with the one than with the other. The union of 
two distinct natures, which in themselves have no relation to’ 
one another, can never be produced by any thing in the natures 
themselves, and can be ascribed only to the power of that God, 
to whom all things are possible. 
ywever much refined the soul or ethereal vehicle may be, 
a oe it is, that it must be either matter or spirit; if the for- 
“mer, we are exactly at the same loss to account for its union 
with pure spirit, as we are for that of the body, if we suppose 
no such thing as an ethereal vehicle to exist. If, on the con- 
_ trary, we suppose the soul to be spirit, the same difficulty meets 
a us in ae stage, for although we might be able to assign 
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at once inseparable from the substances in which 
they inhere, and exclusively applicable to their re- 
spective substances only. 

It is foreign to my present design to investigate 
all those properties, which may either positively 
or relatively claim their inherence in these sub- 
stances; my aim being only to ascertain certain 
prominent features, by which these separate na- 
tures may be distinguished from one another. 


some reasons how a spiritual substance could be enclosed within 
a spiritual vehicle, yet how a spiritual vehicle can unite with 
the gross matter of our bodies, I fear we shall feel ourselves 
rather at a loss to say. The admission, therefore, of a third 
principle in the compound of man, appears in my view, to add 
to the embarrassments which are necessarily included in the 
union, without affordmg us a single ray of light, or remoying a 
single obstacle. I shall therefore use the words soul and spirit 
indiscriminately through this Essay, and consider its union with 
the body among those mysteries which human ingenuity can 
never penetrate, and which must for ever rest with the eternal 
God. 

It has, indeed, been said, that unless pure spirit be enclosed 
in a vehicle which is material, we cannot conceive how pure 
spirit can be rendered visible to our bodily organs. But surely 
this is not the language either of reason or philosophy. Ifthe 
souls of the departed be ever rendered visible to our bodily 
organs, it must be through the agency of supernatural power ; 
and to attempt to account upon natural principles, for a pheno- 
menon which is admitted to be supernatural, is to destroy the 
very foundation upon which an apparition is supposed to stand. 
The very moment we can account for the visibility of spirit upon 
principles of reason, from that very moment it ceases to be 
supernatural ; and by attempting to make that to be natural, 
which we admit to be supernatural, we attempt to account for 
that which we admit to be unaccountable. * ‘ 
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+ ee can subsist by itself, -without | dependence upon 
» any other created being. The a of subsist- 
‘ ing by itself, gives occasion to logicians to call it 
substance.”* 
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a *The general definition which has been given to substance, 
+ is, that it is that which supports accidents. I see nothing erro- 
*- / neous in this definition, but I suspect that it is” Bkvective. For 
“if the idea of its supporting accidents be admitted as a full de- 
Jinition of substance, I conceive that it will be attended with 
some difficulties to distinguish substance from the primary mo- | 
+ dification of it. » For although in a primary sense all accidents. 

are supported by substance, yet in a secondary sense the modifi- 

‘cation of substance i is essentially necessary to the existence of 

some. accidents which we perceive resulting from that peculiar 
modification; and the shades which divide these two species of 

ay accidents are so minute and imperceptible, that the mind is op- 
pressed with difficulties in drawing that line of demarkation 
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by which alone it is known to exist. In like’ man- 
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ture, and enable us to know thut it exists. Thus, 

the final result will be, that all the powers of the 

soul will be raised into distinct independent sub-* 

stances, by which the unity of the soul will be de- 

- stroyed, . and its identity annihilated; and these 

_ imaginary substances will usurp that station which 
our own folly had rendered vacant, 
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- SECTION II. 
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Nature an properties of Matter.—All essential 
perties must co-exist with their substances, and with one 
another—Matter must fill empty space. ry 
a 


‘Whatever i is material, must havea those pro- © 
perties are essential to matter, because, it 
is from these essential properties that its nature is: 

both. denominated and known. 









matter, T may e included its solidity, its cs aonitude, 

and figure. ithout these distinguishing proper- 

ties, we can form no conception of any thingthat 

is material, and in what subject soever we find these . 

-properties, from that discovery we denominate _ $- 
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this substance | to be magia ke Nova thm pto-” 
Pertie ‘mere accidents of matter. impossi- 
bly oF eonosiving any thing which ane TE 


to exis! wheter properties are not, will 
factorily prove that they are essential to it 


and therefore necessary to its existence. “For if, 


any given portion of matter, though ever so mi- 
nute, can be conceived to exist, though it have un- 
dergone every modification of which it is capable 
in the endless series of divisibility, still these pro- 
perties must invariably adhere to its minutest parts, 
and be as applicable to an atom as to a globe. 
Neither is it possible for us to conceive a separa- 
tion between them. Where there is solidity 'y, there 
must be magnitude, and where there is magnitude, 
there must be figure ; and if we could conceive 
either of these qualities to be destroyed, the others 
must necessarily perish with it. ‘The endless di- 
visibility which matter is capable of undergoing, 
cannot affect its permanent qualities ; each particle 
is an equal partaker ; and where these qualities are 

«supposed to be done away, there the idea of mat- 
“ter can be no more. 

In addition to this, all matter must be extended 
in proportion to its magnitude. For, if we sub- 
tract the idea of extension from any material 
substance, the ideas of* solidity, magnitude, and 
Jigure must perish with it, and the mind is left in 
possession of a perfect nonentity. The idea of 


matter is also, necessarily connected with that of 


space; not that space is an essential property of 
matter, or to be reckoned amongst its modes or 
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absence; and in proportion as space 
void of matter, matter is there devoid of ex- 
istence. If, then, matter cannot exist abstractedly 
from those given spaces which it occupies, space 
itself must be necessary to the existence of matter, 
although it is not.< 1 essential property of its na- 


ture. And as thd ideas of solidity, magnitude, 
_ figure, and extension are all necessary to our idea» 


of matter, and are inseparable from it, and from 3 
- each other; it follows, that matter, under every ; 
mode of divisibility which it is capable of under- 
going, must be a solid, extended, divisible sub- a 
stance, alwggemettaking of magnitude and figure. =. 
Indeed, magnitude and figure are but mere pro- 4 
perties, an <, el they can have but a relative © 
existence ; and whenever we form conceptions of 
them, we mention them in relation to some sub- © — 
stance in which they inhere; and if we destroy ~ 
that relation, we can no more form an idea of 
either, than we can of black, blue, or red, without 
» having a reference to some portion of matter in 
7 which these colours exist by inherence, which —* 
every one knows to be totally impossible. _ “vq 
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SECTION III, 
* : 


a immaterial substances may exist.—The essence of 

Matter and of Spirit unknown.—Qualities of a spiritual sub- 
stance exist in our minds.—Properties of Matter and Spirit 
united together in man. 


The existence of matter being so evident as to 
admit of sensible evidence, leaves no room for ar- 
gument to prove its certainty. But actual exist- 
ence does not terminate here. There are spiri- 


_tual substances, which also must have: a positive 


existence; though, by being incapable of commu- 


nicating themselves through the medium of sensa- 
. c e 
tion like matter, they are more remote from com- 


mon apprehension. Distance, in nature, is, how- 


ever, no more a proof of the non-existence of spirit, 


than distance in space is a proof of the non-exist- 


ence of matter. Positive existence can have no 
relation in itself, either to distance or perception : 
it is true, that clearness of apprehension commu- 
nicates to the mind the idea of assurance, and 
this assurance the certainty of its being ; but being 
itself, exists independently, either of our clearness 
of apprehension, or our assurance of the certainty 
of its existence. Not only so, but whatsoever has 
a positive existence, must, in the order of things, 
have existed antecedently to our apprehension of 
it; because apprehension, in its very nature, sup- 
poses the pre-existence of that which is appre- 
hended ; for to suppose it possible, for us to have 
an apprehension of what had not a previous ex- 
istence, is to give co-existence to perception and 
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to the ‘thing perceived,—to suppose we ean ap- 
prehend what has no existence, or in other ag 
that we can apprehend, that of which it 
possible for us to have the most distant snfehsa: 
sion. 

Hence, then, it follows, that there may be other 
substances, whose constitutions are wholly dis- 
tinct from that of matter. And, although their 
essences may be totally unknown to us, the evi- 
dence of their existence may, nevertheless, be 
certain and positive; and this existence may be. 
ascertained by certain qualities, which are at once 


_ discoverable by us, and absolutely inseparable 


from them. Thisis a fact which will admit of no 
dispute, although there may be some properties in 
these substances, with which we are unacq d, 
from their being placed at a distance too remote 
for the human intellect to grasp. For, as'our per- 
ception of existence depends upon existence itself 
for its own being, and not existence upon our per- 
ception of it, nothing more is necessary to our 
certainty of the existence of an immaterial sub- 
stance, that some line which will lead us with 
precision to that spiritual source whence " dee 
nated. . And, if in exploring these intellectual re- 
gions, but one ray can be found, which will infal- 
libly lead us to the genuine source whence it 
sprung, it will be sufficient ‘for all the purposes of 
demonstration; and that demonstration will as 


. infallibly prove both the real existence and nature 


of that source, as if it had been an object of cor- 
poreal sensation, 
‘a “* 
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That matter does exist, has been already ad- 


mitted and ‘defined ; and, that spiritual substances 


exist also, is a truth no less certain: it is true, we 
can by no means comprehend the physical nature 
of spirit; neither can we comprehend that of mat- 
ter; but this want of comprehension, no more pre- 
cludes the possibility of the existence of the for- 
mer, than of the latter. That secret extended 
something, in which magnitude and figure inhere, 
has hitherto eluded the researches of philosophy, 
and rendered itself known by those properties 
only, which are at once essential to, and insepara- 
ble from, its nature; and, in like manner the real 
essences of all spiritual substances are in them- 
selves unknown to the human understanding ; 
and the substance itself is demonstrated to exist, 
only by those qualities which we discover in the 
faculties of our own minds—qualities which mat- 
ter is incapable of producing, and which there- 
fore can flow from no other than a spiritual sub- 
stance. 
i is certain, from what has been already said, 
at, wherever consciousness, and volition, are found 
to exist, they plainly demonstrate the existence of 
some common principle in which they inhere, to 
which they belong, aud from which they are in- 
separable. [or could we suppose that there 
might be consciousness and volition, while we deny 
the existence of a conscious und willing principle 
in which they inhere, we should be under the ne- 
cessity of admitting that there may be conscious- 
ness, while nothing is supposed to be conscious; 
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and that there may be volition, although there be 


nothing which wills. If, then, it can be proved,. 


that consciousness and volition do exist, it neces- 
cessarily follows, that there must be some primary 
principle from whence they flow, some substance 
in which they inhere, and without which they 
could have no relative existence : and to trace this 
consciousness to its substance, to examine whe- 
ther this substance be material or immaterial, is 
one principle design which I propose to et in 
the following sheets. 

When the infinitely wise God, for ehieal rea- 
sons which he has thought proper to conceal from 
us, called into existence a race of beings, which 
he has denominated human; he united in this link, 
in the vast chain of being, those different qualities, 
from the existence of which we denominate both 
matter and spirit. How this strange connexion 
is formed, or by what secret ties these distant na- 
tures are united together, is not placed within the 
reach of human comprehension to discover; nor is 
our discovery thereof any way concerned in the 
subject which lies before us. ‘That man, with r 
spect to his body, is material, no one can hee 
we partake, in common with all other given por- 
tions of matter, all its essential properties. Our 
bodies partake of magnitude and figure ; they are 
necessarily eirandeds and they occupy space. 
This is so evident, that proof itself would be an in- 
sult on so clear a point. 

In addition to those corporeal parts of which 
our bodies are composed, every man discovers 
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within himself, an evident consciousness, of his 
own existence. We perceive the existence of 
material objects by sensation and observation ; and 
by recollecting the past, and anticipating the fu- 
ture, we take into one view, the relations which 
subsist between things, and discover the necessary 


- connexion which there is between certain causes 


and their effects. 


SECTION IV. 


Consciousness, Volition, Judgment, and Perception, having no 
positive existence in themselves, demonstrate the positive 
existence of some substance in which they inhere——Sub- 

. - distinguished from its essential properties, and further 
efined. = 


While the ideas of consciousness, volition, and 
perception, are admitted to exist, the understand- 
ing is necessarily carried, in a retrospective man- 
ner, to some substance in which these properties 
unite together; and, at the same time, is carried 
forward to some object which is perceived; and 
hence the mind becomes conscious of its own ope- 
rations. ‘To suppose otherwise, would lead us to 
conclude, that we were conscious, without being 
conscious of any thing,—that the will was in ex- 
ercise, while it was destitute of active operation, 
—and that the mind perceived, though it perceived 
nothing. If, then, consciousness, volition, and per- 
ception, imply both a source and an object, it fol- 
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lows from hence, that this mental vacuity is the 


great field of action, in which the understanding © 


operates. It is here, that by forming intermediate 
ideas, it proceeds, step by step, until it Has con- 
nected together apparently distant objects; and 
without the aids of these intermediate ideas we 
could not perceive the connexion which subsists 
between them. As, then, the activity of the mind 
implies both a source and an object in all its ope- 
rations, it is a sufficient demonstration that con- 
sciousness, volition, and perception, “do exist, and 
from this existence an active principle must be in- 
ferred ; for without this, nothing but absolute in- 
ertness could remain. 

But while these primary actions of the soul are 
necessarily admitted to exist, we find in our minds 
a judgment forming itself upon perception, and 
electing or rejecting objects which are presented to 
our view, in proportion as the real or fancied ex- 
cellences of these objects are supported by evi- 
dence. / 

I said, forming itself upon our perception ; for in 
the nature of things, it is evident that perception 
must have existed previously to our judgments; for 
unless we adinit this previous existence of percep- 
tion, we must suppose the judgment to decide upon 
what (to us) can have no existence. In addition 
to this, we discover certain preponderations of 
mind, by which we either adopt or reject such 
things as present themselves to our view. These 
adoptions or rejections may be termed volitions, or 
the actions of the will. 'Thatevery volition is but 
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an action, will appear when we consider, tat vo- 
lition can have no permanent existence: for what- 
ever has a real and permanent existence must be 
independent, and what is independent must be in- 
variably the same. Without this uniformity, its 
existence cannot be ascertained ; and to speak of 
permanent existence, which at times may BE, and 
at other times may cease to BE, is a contradiction. 
For could we conceive that any thing which has 
a permanent existence, might dispense with that 
mode of being for any given time, and yet retain 
its name; by the same mode of reasoning it might 
dispense with its being entirely, and we must give, 
in this case, a positive existence to a nonentity. 

That volition does not invariably exist, is evi- 
dent, not only from the'irregularity of its manner, 
but from its passing from one object to another. 
Now, if it be admitted, that it is capable of exert- 
ing itself in different directions, I would ask,— 
What is become of its existence in that moment 
of duration in which it passes from one object to 
another ’—Between its forsaking one exertion, and 
putting forth another, in the next link of successive 
action? Here it is certain it can have no exist- 
ence. Or if it have, it must be a volition without 
any volition, which is a contradiction in terms. 

As volition must in this interim necessarily 
cease to exist, it follows from hence, that its exist- 
ence cannot be permanent ; and if not permanent, 
it can only exist in relation to some principle from 
which it results. Vothing can produce no action. 
Mere nothing can have no accidents. And as 
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nothifig must ever result from nothing, volition 
itself demonstrates the positive existence of some 
primary substance. ~ As, therefore, volition is what 
every man possesses,—as it can have no positive 
existence of itself,—and can never result from 
mere nothing, the positive existence of some pri- 
mary substance* necessarily follows. 


* Whatever the real, internal nature of substance may be in 
itself, it is very certain, that our abstract idea of it is very con- 
fused and incomplete. But it is equally certain, that the con- ~ 
fusedness and incompleteness of our ideas can in no case affect 
the certainty of its existence. The existence of all material 
substances, becomes certain, from the knowledge which we have 
of those primary qualities which cannot exist of themselves, 
whether they be separately or. collectively considered. When 
we perceive magnitude, ponderosity, and figure, in any ivet 
portion of matter, we well know, that magnitude, ponder 
and figure, cannot exist of themselves; and we are naturally led 
to conceive the existence of something in which these qualities 
do inhere, and from whence we derive our ideas of them. Thus, 
for instance,—the ideas of magnitude, ponderosity, figure, and 
solidity, are all necessary to our idea of 1ron; but neither mag-— 
nitude, ponderosity, figure, nor solidity, whether taken separately 
or collectively, can give to us the idea of rron; and yet so 
closely interwoven in the very nature of iron, are these proper- 
ties, that if we subtract all, or either of them, from the nature 
or idea of iron, both the idea and nature of iron must necessarily 
perish also, It is from hence we leatn,—that the substance of 
iron, must be a something distinct from all these qualities, though 
totally inseparable from them, This se¢ret something, in which 
these qualities exist, is, therefore, that to which the term sub- 
stance is justly applied in all material bodies. 

When from asubstance which is material, we turn to one that 
it immaterial, the same modes of reasoning will carry us up to 
thé certainty of its existence; although we can form no idea 
whatever of the internal constitution of its nature. For neither 
consciousness, volition, perception, nor judgment, includes with, 
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But although I have hitherto spoken of con- 
Sclousness, volition, perception, and judgment, 1 
would not wish to insinuate, that these mental qual- 
ities can have any existence independently of one 
another. . They are only the modifications of the 
actions of that common principle in: which they 
inhere; and as none of these qualities can have 
but a relative existence, they plainly carry the 
mind up to that source from whence they flow ;— 
a source, which must be immaterial, or else we 
must suppose matter to have communicated to 
these qualities a nature which it does not possess, 
and consequently a nature that it could not bestow. 





SECTION V. 


Mental qualities eannot arise from Matier.—Thinking, not an 
essential property of Matter.—Absurd conclusions to which 
the supposition would lead.—Proved to be impossible by a 
variety of arguments, 


The positive existence of some source, being 
thus far explored, the great question now presents 
itself to our view. Is this common principle or 


* 


in itself the idea of self-subsistence ; nor can these qualities, 
whether taken individually or collectively, include within them. 
selves the nature or idea of an immaterial substance. The sub- 
stance in which these qualities inhere, must be a something dis. 
tinet from the qualities themselves, but totally inseparable from 
them. The essence of all substances has hitherto eluded. all 
human penetration, and bafiled the researches of philosophy, a 
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substance, whence these mental qualities flow, 
material or immaterial? Can consciousness, voli- 
tion, perception, &c. be essential to, or result from, 
matter? Are these qualities material. in them- 


_selves? If they are, does not the supposition in-- 


clude within it several contradictions? If not 
material, can matter produce quahties which have 
no relation to itself? These are questions which 
I purpose briefly to examine. 

If this substance, from whence these qualities 
flow, be material, it then follows that matter itself 
must think. Now, if mere matter, considered as 
such, be originally capable of thinking, thinking 
must be an essential property of its nature; and 
if thinking be an essential property, no portion of 
matter can exist abstractedly from it; without ad- 
mitting this, its essentiality is done away. Now, 
if we admit every portion of matter, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, to think, this thinking must be 
essential to it, under all its mutations of endless 
divisibility; and then, either this thinking must ad- 
here to some particular part of this divisible por- 
tion; or be divided with it. If the former, then 
those portions of matter, which are detached from 
that part to which this thinking adheres, must 
exist where no thinking can possibly be; and this 
demonstrates—that thinking is not essential to its 
nature. But, on the contrary, if we suppose 
thinking to be divided with the divisions of matter, 
it can then exist in no part of this divided por- 
tion. For to suppose thinking to be divided, and 
to exist by inherence, in several portions of divi- 
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ded matter, is to suppose it to be divisible, or to ~ 

exist, and ot to exist, at the same time. _ As, there- 

fore, the idea of a divided thinking annihilates its 

nature, it necessarily follows—that in either case, 

thinking cannot be essential to any material sub- 
ae “ stance. 

i a {t has been already proved,—that matter is an 
extended substance. Now, if it be capable of 
thinking, thinking must be either as extensive as 
its dimensions, or be confined to some particu- 
lar part. Ifthe former, let us suppose any given 
portion of this extended substance to exist, through- 

= out which we will admit thinking to be diffused. 
, In this case, if the actions of this diffused prin- 
ie ciple were to be at once directed to the cen- 
, tral point of this extended substance, thinking 
must operate in opposite directions, which op- 
‘position in its directions will at once prove 
the diversity of its nature, and consequently 
destroy the unity or the simplicity of its exist- 
ence. For if a simple action of the mind, can 
arise from a principle which is necessarily extend- 

ed and diffused; this action must derive its being 
from an energy which cannot equally contribute 

‘to its existence. But if it be the latter, then it 
follows, that matter is different from itself, be- 
cause one part only is supposed to be capable of 

_. thinking, and the other parts not; which ends in 

gree this contradiction—that matter thinks, and does 

a not think, at the same time. 

The former, supposes an action of the mind to 

arise from a cause which can give it no existence; F 
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and the datter,—that matter is capable of thinking, 
and incapable, at the same time: the rational re- 
sult therefore is,—that matter cannot think. 

Nor can we suppose, that the refinement or sub- 
tilty of any substance, can give to it a quality which 
it does not naturally possess. Matter, under every 
modification, is but matter still. No matter, there- 
fore, can be refined beyond the boundaries of its 
nature; it is a contradiction to suppose it. If, 
therefore, the soul be material, it must be formed 
of parts ;—must*be an extended substance, and 
capable of divisibility: and from hence it follows, 
that there can be no distinction between soul and 
body, except in modification ; and what is divided 
by nothing but modification, must leave their pri- 
mitive essences physically alike. Hence, if those 
essential properties which are applicable to the body, 
be alike applicable to the soul, all distinctions va- 
nish in an instant, and the distinct identity as well 
as the simple unity of the soul is at once done away. 

If thinking be essential to the nature of matter, 
thinking can assume no variety of modes. The 
essential properties of a material substance, must 


be as permanent in their natures as the substance 


itself, with which its essential properties must be 
co-essential ; for certain it is, that nothing which 


includes mutability and diversity in its nature, can 
be an essential property of a substance which is of =~ 


itself restive and inert. ‘The physical nature 
of all substances must be permanent and fixed, 
in order to the establishment of their being, 
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and the preservation of their identity. But in 
making that which includes mutability and vari- 
ableness, to be an essential property of a substance, 
to the very identity and existence of which, per- 
manency must be admitted to be absolutely ne- 
cessary, we make that which is mutable and vari- 
able to be an essential property of that which is 
uniform and immutable. If, therefore, thinking be 
an essential property of matter, either activity and 
variableness, must be excluded from its nature, or, 
with its activity and variableness, thinking must 
be an essential property of an inert substance, 
from the permanency and stability of whose nature, 
activity and variableness must be excluded :—in 
the former case we must destroy every idea which 
we have of thinking, in order that we may establish 
its source, which is proving the existence of a sub- 
stance, by the destruction of what is supposed to 
be an essential property of its nature; and in the 
latter, in order to preserve thinking, we must com- 
pel it to destroy the permanency of that substance 
from whence we attempt to derive its existence. 
I therefore conclude, that thinking cannot be an 
essential property of any material substance. 
To affirm the soul to be material, and yet to 
deny to it any of tiiose essential properties by 
which alone matter can be known, is to affirm it 


_ to be matter and not matter at the same time. 


Now if the soul have those properties which are 
inseparable from material substances, which must 
be admitted if it be material, we must then allow, 
cither that thinking is extended through the whole 
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soul, or that it is not. It it be extended or diffused 
_throughout the whole, then no part of the soul can 
be said to possess thinking entire; and what is not 
virtually included in every part, can never be es- 
sential to a whole which is formed of these parts. 
Besides, the thinking is but one, but the divisible 
parts are numerous; and to make thinking, while 
we acknowledge that it is but one, to be essential 
to parts which we cannot number, is to make 
thinking to be but one, and yet innumerable, at 
the same time. If, on the contrary, thinking be 
not thus diffused through every divisible part, it 
then follows, from its being located, that the whole 
soul is not necessary to its own existence. Thus 
in either ‘case the mind is conducted to a contra- 
diction, and, receding from each conclusion, it re- 
tires with a full conviction, that mere matter can- 
not think. ° 
In what light soever we survey matter and 
thinking, we cannot but know that it is extremely 


easy for us to conceive the former as existing per- - 


fect and entire, though we were to detach from 
it every idea of the latter. but this would have 
been impossible, if thinking had been essential to 
matter. We can no more conceive of matter as 
actually existing when we have taken from it the 
idea of, extension or figure, both of which are ad- 
mitted to be essential to its nature, than we can 
create a new substance, or annihilate one that 
now exists. This affords us a satisfactory evi- 
dence that thinking cannot be reckoned among 
its essential properties, seeing it would have been 
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equally impossible for us to exclude it from the 
substance, and permit this substance to survive a 
privation of what was essential to its nature. 

If thinking be an essential property of matter, 
thinking and matter must be co-existent, for the 
latter could never exist without the former, seeing 


pati is presumed to be an essential property of it. 


But since thinking is only an action, it is absurd 
to imagine, that a mere action can co-exist with, 
or be an essential property of, that which can per- 
fectly exist without it. 

* f thinking were an essential property Bioiatter, 
inking could never exist where matter is not. 
But fact demonstratively proves that thinking can 
extend to objects which are evidently not material, 
and operate in regions which matter can never 
enter. rom these and similar considerations the 
conclusion is certain, that thinking can never be 
an essential property of a material substance. 





SECTION VI. 


Material bodies act only by contact ; hence neither conscious- 
ness nor thinking can result from mere matter.—The mind 
can operate where matter is not—Matter not infinite in its 
extension.—The divisibility of matter prevents consciousness 
and thinking from inhering in, or resulting from it. 


As neither thinking nor consciousness, for rea- 
sons already assigned, can be essential to matter, 


so neither, from the considerations following, can 
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éither the former or the latter result oe ita? The 
only possible ways in which consciousness can 
result from matter, must be from matter, as a 
substance, or from some -peculiar modification 
which it assumes. = 

The influence of matter can extend no further 
than the contact of its surfaces, either through _ 
some medium, or without its intervention; and un- 
der every form which it is capable of assuming, 
matter can be but matter still. If the mutual*con- 
tact of material bodies be entirely prevented, in, 
that instant it is certain that all influence must 
cease to exist. For could we suppose the influ- 
ence of matter to extend beyond the physical 
contact of material bodies, we must suppose i. 
it then to be where it is not; and to operate and 
produce effects beyond those confines of nature 
which limit its existence and operations. 

If a ball, shot from the mouth of a cannon, were 
tomove onward with allits velocity tosome destined ¥ 
object, it could produce no effect, but in propor- 
tion as its surfaces were brought into contact with 
the surfaces of other bodies: and though in the 
progress of its motion it might rouse from a state 
of mere passiveness, other portions of matter, and 
communicate to them a motion from its own im- 
pulse ; yet it must be evident; that these portions 
of matter thus put in motion could produce no ef- 
fect, but by bringing their surfaces into contact Sof 
also with those of other bodies on which the final 4. 
effect was to be produced. Such, therefore, is . 
the uniform manner in which all material bodies 
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__ power of acting,—and that it is. 
“absent at the same time. As 

~ cannot possibly extend itself beyond its own ex- 

P istence, nor ever act where it is not, it necessarily 
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influence one another, and without which, no ef- 
fect whatever can be produced.’ For to suppose 
matter to produce effects where it is not, is to sup- 
pose it to extend itself beyond its own existence ;— 
to act, where from its absence it can have no 
sent, and yet 
er, therefore, 





follows, that consciousness cannot result from any 


erial substance. 
consciousness result from matter, it must de- 


90n matter for its existence; and if it thus 
( spendent, consciousness cannot possibly ex- 
ist where matter is not. Now, as matter is not 
infinite in its extension, there must be, in the im- 
mensity of space, pure expansion where no matter 
is. In this case I’would ask,—Is the mind of 
‘man capable of extending its actions through this 
pure distance, which is thus supposed to be devoid 
of matter, or not? If it be, we have then a clear 
idea of the mind acting where no matter is; and 
if it can exist and act where matter js not, it un- 
deniably follows, that consciousness neither results 
from matter, nor can be dependent on it for its 
existence. But, if the mind cannot extend its ac- 
tions in this pure expansion, it must be because 
something hinders; but this is contrary to the sup- 
position in the case given. For as every thing 
capable of obstructing its operations is supposed 
to be removed, it must follow, that the mind must 
be at full liberty to perform its operations, or we 
. 
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must be driven to this pcm that ane 

obstructs, when every thing capable f ob struct. 

ing is supposed to be removed. : ; 
If consciousness result from matter, it must exe 

ist virtually in the cause, as it does formally in 

_ the Sages for if this be not admitted, we must me 

ter to be capable of producing effec 
no power to bring into —— 
that it does what it is incapable of doing. 


cided of matter must be ici a 
For if we annex the idea of divisibili F 
portion of matter in which a principle 
sciousness is supposed virtually to inhere, it will be » 
impossible to detach the idea of divisibility from 
this inherent conscious power also. And to admit’ 
the possibility of an,effect to arise from a power 
which is necessarily divided with that substance 
on which this power depended for existence, is to 
admit the certainty of an effect to arise from a 
cause which, by division, must necessarily be de- 
stroyed. Hence, if the producing power be done 
away by divisibility, which. must be admitted, it © 
necessarily follows that no effect can possibly be 
produced by a power which is not; and, conse- 
quently, consciousness cannot result from matter 
as its cause. 

Now, although it must be granted, if conscious- 
ness result from matter, that a potential or virtual 
energy must necessarily inhere in matter, in or- 
der to the production of mental action, as its re- 
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sult; yet, as all matter is capable of interminable 
divisibility, it necessarily follows, that matter, 


- considered merely as such, can have no such en- 


ergy resident within it to produce consciousness, 
and can have no such action as its result. 

That matter is not infinite in its extension, is 
evident from its motion, and its capability of di- 


“Fision. If matter were infinite in.its extension, 


there could be no portion of space where matter 
is not. And if infinite space be full of matter, 
there can be no vacuum in which it can possibly F 
move: all matter must necessarily be in a quies- 

state, nor could it be possible that any parti- 
ole of matter could take possession of that por- 
tion of space, which must be pre-occupied by 
another. No foreign impulse could remove it, be- 
‘cause there can be no room for such impulse to 
act; nor if there were such a power, could it remove 
a single atom. Every atom must be supported in 
its station by the contiguity of surrounding atoms; 
and if we were to conceive it possible, that any 
atom could possibly be moved, it must enter into 
that portion of space which another atom occu- 


‘pied at the same time. If the space which any 


single atom occupies, could admit another atom 
without removing the former, it would follow, that 
this portion of space could not be filled with this 
pre-occupying atom; which at once destroys the 
infinitude of matter; and to suppose the space 
which any atom occupied to be entirely full with 
this pre-occupying atom, and yet that it could ad- 
mit another within the bounds of its superficies, is 
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to include this contradiction,—that space s.full, 
and yet not full of matter, at the a 
Matter, therefore, is not infinite. 

If, then, space can, and necessarily must, exist 
where matter is not, and if the mind can extend 
itself through this pure distance, it follows, with 
all the decisiveness.that reason can require—t 
Gonsciousness ‘ean no more result from matte 
than it can be an essential property o ae 
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Consciousness cannot result from any modification of br er.— 
Modification can confer no new properties on matter.—Ef 
fects which modification is capable of producing noticed.— 
Pernicious consequences which will result from the supposi- 





tion that consciousness results from the modification of mat- 


ter. i per which prove its impossibility. 


As consciousness cannot be an essential proper- 
ty of matter, nor result from it, merely considered 
as such, for reasons which have been already as- 
signed, the next question which presents itself to 
the mind is—Whether consciousness can result 
from any peculiar modification of its parts, or any 
combination of those particles of which any ma- 
terial substance is composed. 

To consider the human soul as distinct from the 
body, while both are supposed to be material, is a 
mere fallacy ;—matter, under every form, can be 
but matter still; and whether it be denominated 
body, or soul, its real essence cannot, by any means, 
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be altered by this distinction. If it be matter, it 
must, in all its states, have all its properties; and, - 
_ by all the modifications which it is capable of un- 
dergoing, it can acquire nothing essentially new. 

A being which is physically incapable of thinking 

in any state, must, if it be in every respect the 

same, be necessarily incapable in every state. 

For if no new powers be added to any being, its 

modification can only affect the arrangement of 

its component parts, its configuration, or its visi- 

ble appearance, but the physical state its nature 

must remain entirely the same. 

To suppose that the mere modification of any 
body, will enable that body, purely from this modi- 
fication, to be capable of producing effects, with 
which no parts of the body modified have any 
relation, is to suppose that it receives an addition- 
al power, which nothing but modification can 
communicate; while modification itself can have 
no existence but what it derives from the parts 
which are modified, and which of themselves can 
possess no such power. ; 

It has, indeed, been urged by Dr. Priestley, and 
other materialists, that “what has been called 
mind, has never yet been seen; that its supposed 
various operations appear only through a system 
of organized matter; and. that perception and 
thought are not incompatible with the properties 
of matter, considered as an extended substance 
endued with the powers of attraction and repul- 
sion.” 


In reply to this objection, and others of a simi- 
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lar nature, the late distinguished philosopher, Pro- 
fessor Dugald Stewart, observes as follows: “The 
universal Mind, though every where present where 
matter exists, though every where moving and ar- 
ranging the parts of matter, appears to do so, 
without being united with matter, as is the case 
of visible created beings.” 

That matter could not have MEP: from eter- 
nity, is a position capable of the most decisive 
proof; and, as an inevitable consequence, it must 
have had both a commencement of existence and 
a cause. ~This cause must have been mind, which, 
in the creation of matter, could nothave operated 
through any of its possible combinations, modes 
of existence, or systems of organization. In the 
creation of matter, therefore, Mind, or Deity, ap- 
pears wholly independent of matter, displaying an 
antecedent existence, and evincing a superiority 
over its elementary principles. 

Here, then, in this creative energy and ar- 
ranging power of Deity, we have at least one de- 
cisive proof of Mind operating without the me- 
dium of material organization. The possibility 
of this independent operation being thus ascer- 
tained, no legitimate reason can be assigned, why 
other immaterial substances, though finite in their 
natures, may not also operate in their respective 
spheres, as distinctly when the systems of orga- 
nized matter through which they now act shall be 
done away, as they do at present through the me- 
dium of their instrumentality. 

All bodies, under every modification, must be 
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formed of parts, which, though united, together, 
are still the same; and if a power to produce con- 
sciousness, under any modification, can be sup- 
posed to exist in any body, it must result from the 
particular arrangement of its component parts. 

Every whole must be formed of those parts 
which are necessary to its existence: and to con- 
ceive, that consciousness can result from any mo- 
dification of these parts, is to conceive, that the 
whole possesses a power of which all and every 
part of which it is composed is totally destitute: 
—that the whole, which is formed only of certain 
parts, is capable of communicating what it nei- 
ther possesses, nor has received; or, in other lan- 
guage, that it is capable of producing conscious- 
ness, and yet incapable at the same time. 

An assemblage of atoms may produce an in- 
crease of magnitude. A modification of parts 
may create a change of figure. A new disposi- 
tion of surfaces may produce different sensations, 
and variously affect the organs of vision; but all 
the changes of which matter is susceptible, are 
only capable of enlarging or lessening the extent 
of those essential properties of its nature, which 
always exist in proportion to the specific quantity 
of matter which is thus modified. : 

If all consciousness result from any modifica- 
tion of matter, it is certain, that consciousness 
could not have existed previously to the existence 
of that modification from which it results; and if 
SO, nO Consciousness could have existed prior to 
the existence of matter. The arrangement of 
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materials must necessarily be posterior, in point 
of time, to the existence of those materials which 
are thus arranged; and if we admit the pre-ex- 
istence of those parts which are thus modified, 
and allow consciousness itself to be the result of a 
modification which depends upon those parts for 
its own existence; we behold, not only the pre-ex- 
istence Of matter, but. the pre-existence even of 
that modification from which consciousness itself 
must be supposed to result. And yet, to make 
all consciousness to result from any modification 
of matter, we must deny the existence of all con- 
sciousness, previously to that which results from a 
modification of matter, which modification must 
in itself be the effect of some prior consciousness.* 


* I have frequently. been inclined to think, that the doctrine 
which makes consciousness to result from matter, or from any 
modification of it, approaches nearer to atheism than its adyo- 
cates are aware. If matter, under any modification, be capa- 
ble of thinking, we shall, perhaps, never be able to know, by 
any modes of reasoning which are placed within our reach,— 
whether Gop himself be not a material Being? And what- 
soever opens a door to the materiality of Gop, commences an 
attack on his immensity and infinity. For certain it is, that 
every thing which results from any modification of matter, sup- 
poses the previous existence of the thing modified. If, there- 
fore, the Divine consciousness result from any modification of 
matter, there must have been a period when the Divine con- 
sciousness was not; and consequently God can be neither eter- 
nal nor infinite. Such is the inevitable result of the supposi- 
tion—that the Divine consciousness may result from any mo- 
dification of matter. 

But if we admit the supposition—that Gop is a material Be- 
ing, abstracted from allideas of the manner or modification of 
his being; we then make the Divine consciousness to be an cs- 
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If consciousness be the result of any modifica- 
tion of matter, and this modification has been pro- 
duced without any antecedent consciousness, con- 
sciousness must have originated in something that 
is of itself unconscious; and this will furnish us 
with what is equivalent to an effect without a 
cause. It is easily to be conceived, that any given 
cause may produce effects less excellent than it- 
self, and that power may be exerted without ex- 
hausting all its energy: but we can have no con- 
ception that any exertion of power can impart an 
excellency which is not included in its nature, 
without involving our thoughts in a chaos of ab- 
surdities. 

It is an axiom in philosophy, that « Nothing can 
communicate what it has not.” The principle 
on which this position is founded is incontrover- 
tible, and its application bids defiance to limits. 
Hence it must be obvious, from the evidence by 
which its truth is established, that consciousness 
can never be produced by an unconscious sub- 

- 
sential property of matter, and banish at one stroke all spiri- 
tual substances from existence. Without entering into any de- 
tail of argument in this note, I assume it as a self-evident pro- 
position—that matier cannot be infinite in its extension, but that 
some boundaries must limit its existence. If, therefore, God 
be a material being, his immensity must be given up, because 
that which is limited by any boundaries, can never include the 
idea of immensity within its dimensions. But as eternity, in- 
Jinity, and immensity, are inseparable from God, it clearly fol- 
lows, that God cannot be a material Being; and I consider this 


as no contemptible argament, to prove that consciousness is 
wholly independent of inatter, and of all its modifications. 
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stance, nor by any modification which, that sub- 
stance may assume. 

Few persons will, perhaps, have the hardihood 
to assert, that consciousness is an imperfection, or 
a defect, in existence, which places intellect and 
mental power below matter that is purely inert. 
The activity of consciousness, ana the operations 
of intellectual energy, evince, on the contrary, 
the decided superiority of mental phenomena. 
Whence could this superiority arise? Matter 
could not confer it, and the mere modification of 
matter must, from its being nothing more than 
matter under some peculiarity of arrangement, be 
_ equally incompetent to the task. The evidence, 
therefore, which proves its superiority to matter 
and all its modifications, will establish its indepen- 
dence of both, and demonstrate the necessity of 
some source that is congenial with its nature. 

Proceeding upon a supposition that unconscious 
matter, under any possible modification, can beget 
consciousness, we must conclude, that excellence 
has origipated in defect, that wisdom and intelli-» 
gence which exist, were begotten by the total ne- 
gation of themselves, and that mere nothing has 
been in active operation to produce mental phe- 
nomena, although we admit that it is a mere non- 
entity. 

If consciousness result from any given modifi- 
cation of matter, the stability of that peculiar mo- 


dification is necessary to the continuance of that. 


consciousness, which can only result therefrom. 
To suppose its instability is to destroy conscious- 
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ness, and to admit the stability of the mere modi- 
fication of matter in the organized systems of our 
bodies, is as repugnant to every principle of phi- 
losophy, as it is false in fact. 

The human body is continually in a state of in- 
stability and mutation. Effluvia are perpetually 
exhaling, by degrees which are imperceptible, 
those particles which were previously in union 
with one another. Nutrition is constantly invi- 
gorating with new supplies, those successive wants 
which unavoidably arise from this impermanent 
state of things. 

The rage of disorders—the accidents to which 
we are exposed—the very atmosphere which we 
respire—all conspire to tell us, that stability is not 
Jor man. Nor is it probable that any considerable 
portion of those particles of which the body of an 
individual is formed, when he enters this world, 
are carried with him in hoary age to the silent 
grave. The continual diminution of old particles, 
and the constant accession of new ones, in the 


* human system, are so evident to our senses, that 


the subject precludes the necessity of further 
proof. 

That modification is nothing but an arrange- 
ment of parts, is a position which, I believe, no 
one will dispute. Now, if we Suppose conscious- 
ness to result from a mere arrangement, we must 
presume that those parts which are thus arranged, 
have communicated to the arrangement of them- 
selves, a potential quality which they did not pos- 
sess —and that this arrangement has produced 
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consciousness, of which it could not posssibly be 
the parent. 

As the modification of all material substances 
can exist no longer than the particles of matter 
thus modified retain their relative situations to 
each other, consciousness must be invariably de- 
pendent on the peculiar position of these modified 
atoms. Whatever effects may therefore be sup- 
posed to result from modification, can only 
be the produce of matter under given combina 
tions. As a mere arrangement of atoms, modi- 
fication can produce no effects but those which 
the primitive atoms bestowed. But since these 
atoms include no property which bears any 
resemblance to consciousness, consciousness can 


never arise from any of their possible combina- ~ 


tions. 

Whether consciousness be supposed to result 
from matter, or from any modification of it, it 
must still depend upon matter for its existence ; 
and in admitting consciousness to result from any 
given modification of it, we must admit that mat- 
ter, under that given modification, is capable of 
producing effects, with which, in its abstracted 
state, it could have no connexion. The modifica- 
tion, in this case, must, be supposed to become an 
agent, and to possess a quality which is not phy- 
sically included in the thing modified: whichis as 
contradictory as it is absurd. 

Consciousness, resulting from the modification 


of matter, must still look up to matter as its re-. 
moter cause; and whether we suppose conscious- — 
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ness to be the remote or the immediate result of 
matter, it must either be a necessary effect, or an 
accident of it. To suppose it to be a necessary 
effect, is to make a quality to result from matter 
with which it (matter) can have no relation ; and 
to suppose consciousness to be an accident of it, 
is to invest some peculiar modification of matter 
with a power which to mere matter is wholly un- 
known. 

Thus, then, consider’ consciousness in what re- 
lation soever we may to matter, it ends either in 
an absurdity or a contradiction; and in no given 
case can any such relation be made out, as is ne- 
cessary to establish that connexion between con- 


‘ sciousness and matter, which must ever subsist 


between an effect and its cause. And if this re- 
lation, without which no such connexion ean be es- 
tablished, be done away, the undeniable conse- 
quence is, that consciousness cannot result from 
matter, nor from any modification which it may 
assume. 

The order of nature can receive no outrage, 
without revolting at the violence of the attempt. 
Nature will not bend to serve the private systems _ 
of men, nor accommodate herself to those modes 
of thinking which are adopted, without consult- 
ing her dictates. The grand chain of things lies 

“straight before us; and though the human mind 
may be influenced by prejudice, or rendered tena- 
cious through ambition, no inroads can be made. 


_ A deviation from the voice of nature may be ren- 


dered plausible for a season; till divested ‘of those 
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mists in which error conceals herself, she unveils 
the contradictions which await those, who, borne 
on the wings of presumption, dart into those re- 
gions where nature never travels, and on. which 
account she refuses to become their guide. 





SECTION VIII. 


Consciousness is not a quality superadded to Matter.—A quality 
could not be added, unless it previously existed. If it previ- 
ously existed, there could_be no occasion for the union.— 
Consciousness can never arise from the mere union of any 
quality with an unconscious substance. 


But while I assert—that neither thinking, nor 
consciousness can be an essential property of 
matter, nor result: from any modification of it, it, 
may be said that « Consciousness may be a super- 
added quality.” That a mere quality, considered 
as such, cannot possibly have an abstract exist- 
ence, I feel no hesitation in asserting. Whatever 
is a quality, must be a quality of some substance ; 
the mind is necessarily obliged to associate to- 
gether the two ideas. 

To suppose any thing to be a quality, without 
admitting the existence of some substance of which » 
it is the quality, is a contradiction. It supposes — 
it to bea quality, and not a quality, at the same time. 
If consciousness be a quality superadded to matter, 
which is the case now supposed, I would ask—Of 
what is consciousness a quality? It must be of — ~ 
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matter, or it must not. If it be a quality of mat- 
ter, it ceases to superadded ; if not, its existence 


-is thus ascertained distinct from matter, and the 


mind, in order to find its substance, is led to ex- 
plore another source. 

If consciousness be a quality superadded to 
matter, both consciousness and matter must have 
existed antecedently to their union with each_ 
other. Matter must have existed previously to this 
accession of quality, for a quality could not be 
added to that which did not exist. Consciousness 
must have existed also, or it could not have been 
communicated to matter. Existence must always 
be previous to any modification of it. And if 
both matter and consciousness existed prior to 
their union with each other, it then follows, that 
this new quality in matter, the previous existence 
of which must be admitted, does not depend for 
its existence upon its union with matter. And if 
this dependence be taken away, it must also fol- 
low, that consciousness may as well exist after its 
separation from matter, as it did previously to its 
union with it. Either this quality must have ez- 
isted prior to its union with matter, or it must not. 
If it did, it cannot be a quality of matter; if not, 
it cannot be superadded. 

Should it be said, that—though the pre-exist- 
ence of a conscious quality be admitted, it may, 
nevertheless, be incapable of action, until this 
union takes place; and that all its actions are the 
result of this union;” to this also I answer—that 


. the supposition includes several contradictions. 
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To suppose a cortscious quality to exist without 
a Conscious capacity, is to suppose it to be destitute 
of that conscious capacity, whence the conscious 
qualities is denominated ; and if this be admitted, it 
must be conscious and not conscious at the same 
time. It also supposes the quality to be conscious, 
and yet it makes allits consciousness to depend upon 
its union with matter. So that a conscious quali- 
ty is supposed not to be inherently conscious; for 
its consciousness is supposed to result from a union 


of this quality with an unconscious substance. If_ 


this consciousness must result from such a union, 
it must follow that this conscious quality must be 
an unconscious one previous to this union, and 
that the idea of a superadded conscious quality, 
under such circumstances, is an absolute nonentity.* 


* When Mr. Locke says, (vol. ii. p. 140,) “« We have the 
ideas of matter and thinking, but possibly shall never be able 
to know, whether any mere material being thinks or no,” I am 
rather at a loss to discover his meaning.—If Mr. Locke means, 
that finite comprehension eannot fathom the modes in which 
infinite wisdom can operate, and that we know not what latent 
properties God may unfold to produce this phenomenon; I most 
heartily assent to his proposition. But this is bidding adien 
to our circle of comprehension, and means of knowledge; and 
is in effect saying no more than this—“ that what is to us un- 
known, is unknown to us ;”’ and every one knows that ignorance 
can never be made the basis of knowledge. But if Mr. Locke, 
intended by that proposition fo intimate—that in the present 
state of things and under the present modes of human knowledge, 
operating upon the known qualities of matter, no certainty of 
reasoning can be obtained to prove that matter cannot think, I 
feel some hesitation, from reasons which I have already ad- 
vanced in the preceding sections, in giving it my assent, It ig 
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the superadded quality be conscious in ‘itself, 
: can be no necessity for its union with a sub- 
stance which is unconscious ; but if not conscious, 
consciousness never-can result from such a union. 






with the profoundest diffidence that I presume to depart from 
such an authority as Mr. Locke ; but if an implicit confidence 
be placed in any man, an embargo is laid on free investigation, 
and unhiassed inquiry can be no more, 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE VISIBLE QUALITIES OF THE HUMAN SOUL CAN ONLY IN- 


HERE IN AN IMMATERIAL SUBSTANCE. 


SECTION I. 


An agreement in nature must subsist between a substance and 


its essential properties.—Consciousness, volition, &c. essential 
properties of the soul_—These properties being immaterial, 


their substance must be immaterial also. The nature of 


these properties, and their fixed relation to an immaterial 
substance, proved.—The nature of substances is only known 
by their properties.—Consciousness can inhere in nothing 
but an indivisible, and, consequently, an immaterial sub- 
stance.—The properties of the soul can acquire no new qua- 
lity or nature by their inherence.—Consciousness not an ad- 
ventitious acquisition.—Matter cannot abstract. 


Havine in the foregoing pages advanced rea- 


sons to prove that matter cannot think ; that think- 
ing cannot be either an essential property of it, 
or belong to its modes and accidents ;, and that it 
cannot result from any combination of particles, 
or modification of matter; I now proceed to in- 
vestigate those mental qualities which we find 
within ourselves, and without which, the station 
that we fill in the vast chain of existence, is done 


away. 
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Whatever real qualities we possess, whether 
they be corporeal or mental, they are equally ne- 
cessary to our present state of being. And if any 
power or quality necessary to our present state of 
being be taken away, the present mechanism of man 
is entirely destroyed, and a newerais formed in the 
physical character of the species. 

How any created being can fully comprehend 
itself, is to me a problem which I cannot solve. 
A full comprehension implies an expansion of 
mind which takes a circuit round itself, and tra- 
vels on those margins of existence where entity 
both begins and ends. A mind, therefore, which 
can fully comprehend itself, must be expanded be- 
yond itself, and exercise its actions where it has 
no being. It must act where it is not, and exist 
in its comprehension, where in its real essence, it 
has no existence. Whether sucha being can pos- 
sibly exist, which is and is not ina given place at 
the same time, every man is at liberty to decide. 

If the human intellect cannot expand itself be- 
yond its own being, that reason, which God has 
planted within the human soul, brands with pre- 
sumption and folly the arrogance of those who 
dare to reject certain truths, of the existence of 
which, the may be fully assured, merely because 
their natures lie beyond the reach of human com- 
prehension. ; 

We know not the physical nature of any sub- 
stance; but the assurance of ‘existence, and a 
knowledge of the physical nature of that existence, 
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are distinct ideas, which bear to one another but. 
little or no relation. It is not after the physical 
essence of things that we inquire, but the certainty 
of their existence, and of that connexion which sub- 
sists between substances and qualities, and the re- 
lation which they bear to one another. 

I have already endeavoured to prove that mat- 
ter cannot think. I shall now attempt to evince 
that the human soul cannot be material. Indeed, 
the inevitable result of what I have already ad- 
vanced, fully tends to establish this point. For if 
out of any two propositions one of which must be 
true, one of them can be proved to be false, the 
other is demonstrated, even though no argument 
should be advanced inits favour. Now, admitting 
consciousness to exist, and to require some sub- 
stance in which it must inhere, if there be but two 
substances in existence, namely, matter and spirit, 
if the soul be not material, there must be an imma- 
terial principle in man. 

The whole empire of being is included within 
matter and spirit; it therefore follows, that what- 
ever has any existence, and is not material, must 
be immaterial, for there can be no medium be- 
tween these two extremes. If, then, there be in 
the human mind consciousness, volition, and per- 
ception, there must be some primary principle 
which is conscious, which wiils, and which per- 
ceives. And whatever the physical nature of 
those*qualities is, such must be the physical nature 
of that primary principle also, to the existence of 


which these qualities are essential. « 
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a If any substance can be physically distinct from 


the nature of those qualities which are essential 
to its existence, this substance must be different 
from itself. For if the qualities which are sup- 
posed essential to the nature of this substance, be 
different in nature from that substance, to the be- 
ing of which they are supposed to be essential; 
their essentiality is done away, and the relation 
between them can be no more. 

The same reasonings will hold good through 
the modes and accidents of substances :—Nature 
is invariably inseparable from herself. If man be 
supposed to possess any knowledge, he must have 
a capacity suited thereto. Between this know- 
ledge and capacity there must be a physical ‘con- 


gruity; and | from the nature of the former, that of the 


latter may be inferred. If,then, we have kno wledge, 
and this knowledge, and the capacity thereof, be 
of the same physical nature, it necessarily follows, 
that either knowledge itself must be material, or 
that both knowledge and capacity must be des- 
titute of corporeity. 

That matter is unable to extend itself beyond 
its own being, will, I believe, be readily admitted; 
and that knowledge is able to operate beyond the 
limits of corporeal existence, will not, I believe, be 
denied. Now, it seems certain that solidity can 
never go beyond a solid substance, nor magnitude 
beyond matter. If, then, knowledge can go be- 
yond the compages of body, and if matter cannot 
extend beyond itself, it undeniably follow t 
knowledge is not from matter—and that ther 
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must be an immaterial substance inman. Know- 
ledge implies a capacity, and this capacity im- 
plies a substance in which it must inhere; which 
substance, for reasons already assigned, must be of 
the same physical nature with itself. And from 
hence also the same conclusion follows—that there 
must be an immaterial substance in man. 

To form an idea of any substance which is not 
material, abstractedly from consciousness and vo- 
lition, seems absolutely impossible. For if we 
detach from any material substance, the proper- 
ties of magnitude, solidity, and figure; and from 
any substance which is not material, the qualities 
of consciousness and volition; we can form no 


- conception of either: for when the only properties 


3 


are destroyed, from whence these distinct natures 
are denominated, there remains nothing to which 
we can attach any idea, and the mind is left in the 
possession of a mere nonentity. 

But while all men discover within themselves 
that volition and that consciousness, of which it is 
impossible to divest the mind ; while we can by no 
means whatever annex the idea of .corporeity, 
either to volition or consciousness; and while it 
is certain that a sameness of nature must subsist 
between this volition and consciousness, and that 
substance from which they flow; the mind is car- 
ried to the same conclusion—that there must be 
an immaterial principle in man. , 

But it is not to volition and consciousness alone, 
that these observations will apply. Every man 
fits within himself distinct ideas of other powers, 
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which, though subordinate in point of dominion, 
are similar in their natures. These are known to 
exist from their operations; and known to be dis- 
tinct by the aivataiies which they display. We 
can compound, compare, abstract, discern, judge, 
and reason: yet none of the powers by which we 
perform these mental actions, can claim inde- 
pendence, or stand alone. The existence which 
they have is only relative, and as such it appears 
when we view them in a detached light; while 
they unitedly declare the necessity of some com- 
mon substance in which they must inhere. No 
man can abstract, while he is destitute of discern- 
ment; or compound, or compare, without the ex- 
ercise of judgment; and few things will perhaps 
involve a greater complication of absurdities than 

_ for us to ) Suppose the judgment to perform its office, 
when every other power of the mind is so far in- 
active as to present us with no idea. 

If then the judgment cannot exist abstractedly 
from the other powers of the mind, and if 
neither of ?them can claim any independent state 
of existence, or be even supposed to stand alone, 
it follows that all these relative powers must in- 
here in some common substance to the nature of 
which they give a fixed denomination. As, there- 
fore, this sifiance must, on this account, partake 
of their common nature; and as these powers éan 

ae no affinity to matter ; it follows as a necessa- } 
ry consequence—that the human soul must be im- 
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Now, if consciousness and volition, perception » 
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and judgment, nece sarily suppose the existence of 
some substance, they cannot, by inhering in that 
substance, either communicate to, or acquire from 
it, a nature totally opposite o their own, and 
therefore distinct from it. Neither cana whole by 
any means possess a nature of which those pow- 
ers and properties that are necessary to its exist- 
. & ence, are entirely destitute. As, therefore, a same- 
ness of nature must be possessed by the substance 
and its essential properties, it follows either that 
consciousness and volition, perception and judg- 
ment, must in themselves be materiz ly extended, 

or that the soul must be immaterial. - 
“That consciousness and volition, or any of the 
“powers of the soul, are materially extended, I be- 
lieve no one will affirm, the reverse may be ga- 
» | thered not only from intuitive knowledge, but from 
~ actual proof. No two things which are material 
can occupy in one instant the same given portion 
of space. The admission of one atom is the ex- 
clusion of all besides: for a portion of space that 
is absolutely filled, can admit nothing more. Now, 
if the powers of the mind be material, they can 
neither, co-exist in the same soul, nor operate so 
diversely and conjointly as we perceive them to 
do, without.occasioning such an interference with 
one another, as the nature of matter expressly for- 
_ bids. But that these mental powers do, and must, 
co-exist, is evident from the impossibility and ab- 
| surdity of admitting their separation ; and that they 
cannot be materially extended, isgthe necessary 

aes their co-existence. = 
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sential properties are not essential, which is a 
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be admitted, I would ask—How can they, by in- 
hering in any common substance, acquire from 
that substance, a nature, whose properties are to- 
tally distinct from those qualities by which they 
are rendered perceptible? If they can, then these 
visible qualities are not necessary to the existence 
of that substance, because their nature is distinct; 
if they cannot, the substance itself must be imma- 
terial. If these qualities be not essential to the 
existence of that substance in which they are sup- 
posed to inhere, they may be separated from it; 
and if separated, I would again ask-—What 
idea can we form of their abstract existence; 
and what idea can we form of that substance 

_from which they are abstracted? To suppose 
this substance to be matter, is to make conscious- 
ness not to be necessary to the existence of the 
human soul; and to suppose it to be spirit, is to 
suppose it to be spirit while every property is ab- 
stracted, from which spirit is denominated ;—that 
it is spirit without spiritual powers—and that it is 
spirit, and not spirit, at the same time. 

If this conscious principle which exists in man 
be material, it must have all the properties which 
are essential to matter; and whatsoever has the 
properties of matter, must fill empty space:—for 
to suppose any substance, to the existence of which, 
extension is necessary, to have a being, and yet to 
extend in no space, is impossible. And whatever 
fills any portion of empty space, must have dimen- 
sions. But to attribute dimensions to a substance, 
whose existence can only be ascertained by those 
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qualities which must necessarily be immaterial, 
and which qualities must be essentially necessary 
to the existence of this substance; is to suppose 
the substance to be material, while we have no 
conception of such a nature, because the only 
qualites which denominate and demonstrate its 
existence, exclude the idea of materiality from 
our conceptions. And to suppose under these cir- 
cumstances, the substance to be material, is to 
admit the idea of materiality, upon the evidence 
of immaterial qualities, by which. the supposition 
is destroyed. If these conclusions be fair, the ne- 
cessary result is, that this substance must be im- 
material. ‘ 

If the soul be capable of division, which must 
be admitted if it be material, and if every part be 
necessary to the existence of consciousness; how 
can those parts either acquire or lose a property 
by division, which they did not individually pos- 
sess when in union with one another? Mere mo- 
dification can neither communicate nor destroy 
any property which is peculiar to the nature mo- 
dified. If a being, under any modification, be 
capable of thinking, I would ask,—Is this being 
susceptible of divisibility, or not? If not, it can- 
not be material; but if susceptible, 1 would again 
ask,—If it be divided into as many distinct parti- 
cles as the mind can conceive; is each of these 
particles, in this divided state, capable of thinking, 
or not! If capable, then, an union of them is 
not necessary to cogitation ; but if all be incapa- 
ble of thinking in this divided state, I would fur- 
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ther ask,—If two of these particles were united 
together, can they be capable of that exertion of 
power, which neither of them possessed in its se- 
parate state? If they can, then all besides are 
useless; if they cannot, can the acquisition of 
three or three thousand, by being united together, 
confer a quality which is possessed by neither ? 
If a number of particles, whether they be three, 
or three thousand, possess no quality of thinking 
in themselves; it is certain that their mere union 
with one another, cannot give the whole any quali- 
ty, of which all the parts are destitute. Can a 
whole possess a quality, which is possessed by no 
part of which that whole is composed? If the 
parts which compose a whole, cannot, and do not, 
possess that quality which is supposed to reside in 
the whole, neither can the whole, which is formed 
of those parts. To suppose that a whole can pos- 
sess a thinking power which none of those parts 
possessed, of which it is composed, merely by the 
union of those parts, will end in this glaring con- 
tradiction—that it is capable, and yet incapable 
of thinking, at the same time. 

An union or disunion of parts, can only affect 
their modification; but the essential properties of 
all substances are too permanent to be changed 
by any modification. 

Nor will the case be altered, by supposing that 
thinking is a mere adventitious acquisition. A 
quality which is adventitious, is precluded, by the 
same mode of reasoning; and can no more exist 
in such a divisible substance, than if it were an 
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essential property. If one atom, of which any 
being is composed, have not the power of think- 
ing, neither can another of the same nature. If 
two atoms be incogitative, four must be equally 
so; and if we proceed onward in addition, till the 
mind is lost in the immensity of numbers, the 
same conclusions will invariably hold good. 

The modification of mere matter, whether the 
particles, of which any given portion is composed, 
be the same in nature, or diverse from one ano- 
ther, can never communicate to that portion, a 
thinking power, which neither particle possessed. 
It may create a new disposition of surfaces, and 
alter the configuration of its internal parts; and 
from this change, new sensations may be exeited 
by its sensible qualities in the human mind. But 
all these are only the same numerical particles, 
differently perceived; and all the modifications 
which any quantity of matter is capable of un- 
dergoing, from an atom to a world, can never 
give to any material substance, a single quality, 
which is not to be found, either inhering in, or re- 
sulting from, the minutest particle in that modified 
portion. And the result of all is—that matter, 
under every form with which we have yet been 
permitted to view it, is not only incapable, in its 
own nature, of thinking, but can never admit a 
conscious quality to incorporate with its identity. 

Mere matter may attract, repel, or communi- 
cate motion by impulse, but consciousness bears 
not the most distant resemblance to either. Ne- 
vertheless, if the soul be material, however modi- 
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fied, it must not only possess all the properties of 
matter, but be also capable of giving birth to a 
comprehension, which can extend its operation 
beyond the confines of matter, and perhaps stretch 
towards the more distant verge of intellectual 
life. Seti 

There are certain abstractions, which the mind 
of man is continually forming, to which mere 
matter can never reach; for if matter can never 
acton any thing but by contact, those abstrac- 
tions must for ever elude its approach. But from 
that internal thinking capacity which we possess, 
and from the distinct perceptions which we have 
of those abstractions that are inaccessible to or- 
ganic sensation; we have all the evidence that the 
nature of the subject is capable of admitting, that 
there must be an immaterial principle in man. 
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te SECTION II. Ae 

The actions of an intelligent being can originate, without ex- 
ternal impulse-—Matter can only move by impulse.—Man 
possesses intelligence, and acts from it——The soul is not an 
assemblage of distinct independent properties.—Substances 
are unchangea their natures.—The human mind limited 
in its powers and researches, yet furnished with indubitable 

~ proofs of its immateriality—An objection that God can cause 

_ Matter to think, examined and answered.—Arguments to 
prove that the powers of the soul are immaterial, and that 
they must inhere in a substance whose nature is similar to 
their own. - - ae 


That all matter is of itself indifferent to motion 
or rest, seems undeniable, from the following ‘il- 
lustration given by Mr. Locke. “If God,” says 
he, “ were to place any given portion of matter 
beyond the influence of all corporeal being, where 
nothing could either attract or repel it; and were 
to put this body in motion, it is certain that, un- 
der these circumstances, it must move for ever: 
and if God were in this case to deprive it of mo- 
tion, it must remain for ever in a state of rest.” 
Hence it appears, that all motion must have been 
primarily impressed onall material bodies by some 
foreign influence. Now, if we suppose nothing 
but material substances to exist, it will be impos- 
sible for any thing to move, because there can then 
be nothing foreign with which this motion can 
originate. The existence, therefore, of motion, 
proves the existence of something that is radical- 
ly distinct from matter. 

That man is capable of exerting volitions, 
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which, from deliberate choice shall terminate in 
the motion of matter, has never yet, I believe, 
been denied. But if man be wholly material, and 
nothing that is so can move, or be moved, but by 
foreign influence; it will be impossible for us to 
reconcile with principle, those displays of intelli- 
gence, which appear to originate in choice, and 
are fully confirmed by fact. In this case, the 
sources of action which are perceptible, cannot 
originate with man, but must reside in some fo- 
reign cause, by which he is impelled to every 
deed that he performs. Now, if the human mind 
act continually under the impulsions of foreign 


causes, which must be admitted, if it be material, — 


the phenomena which appear, and from which we 
have been induced to denominate man an intelli- 
gent being, will be proved to be delusive; and 
every idea which we have, or have had, of human 
intelligence, will not merely be rendered useless, 
but totally done away. For unless intelligence 
manifest itself, we can have no evidence whatever 
of its existence; and that of which we know no- 
thing, we cannot pronounce to have a being. ‘To 
attribute, therefore, to foreign causes, every modi- 
fication of mental action, and yet to suppose man 
to be an intelligent being, while those very ac- 
tions of his mind by which alone intelligence can 
tl to exist, are attributed to another cause, 
is to suppose man to be an intelligent agent, and 
to render his intelligence abortive by the operation 
of causes which impel him to action. 

If man be not an intelligent and moral agent, 
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he can have no anticipation of a future state; nor 
can any being, which is not intelligent, associate 
together the Meas of past and future in his mind, 
and discover the relation which subsists between 
them. But this power of associating our ideas 
we possess, and therefore man must be an intelli- 
gent creature; and as such, his mental actions 
cannot be produced by foreign impulse. But since 
all matter must move from some external cause; 
since external impulse is incompatible with the 
idea of intelligence in the same subject; and as it 
is unreasonable to suppose a creature to be intel- 
ligent, and yet wholly impelled to thought and ac- 
tion,—it must follow, from the power which we 
have of associating our ideas, that the human 
mind must date its origin from another source, 
and man must have an immaterial principle within. 

Nor can the soul be considered as an assem- 
blage of distinct independent properties. Suchan 
assemblage supposes the abstract existence of each 
property, and this supposition necessarily destroys 
the uncompounded nature of the soul’s essence. 
Whatever is formed of independent and abstract 
properties, must be capable of separation, and 
must therefore be a compounded being. That 
the properties of the soul cannot exist abstracted- 
ly from each other, has been already proved; but 
that they do exist, every man’s feelings and con- 
sciousness sufficiently evince. The powers of 
the soul, therefore, which we possess, may be con- 
sidered as its attributes, which, unable to exist in- 
dependently of each other, emanate purely from 
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the soul, as the fountain of intellectual life, and 
thus diverge, as its streams, into these different di- 

_rections which we behold. These attributes must 
be the same in their physical nature with the soul 
itself; the same in manner of existence, and the 
same in their relations to one another, under every 
circumstance in which they may be viewed. If, 
therefore, consciousness itself be immaterial and 
unextended, the soul itself must be immaterial and 
unextended also. 

Whatever is thus founded in one common na- 
ture, and not extended, cannot be capable of divi- 
sibility ; and what is incapable of divisibility can- 
not have the properties of matter ; and every sub- 
stance that exists without the properties of mat- 
ter must necessarily be immaterial in its nature. 

Every power and quality which we can disco- 
ver in the human mind, uniformly evinces this 
truth, that these qualities are not material in them- 
selves; and, that any association which they may, 
or can possibly form, will only change the man- 
ner of their operations, while the identity of their 
nature must remain entire, is too evident to admit 
dispute. And as the various modifications which 
material substances are capable of undergoing, 
cannot separate them from those properties which 
are necessary to the existence of matter under 
every modification ; in like manner, that substance 
whence consciousness and volition- flow, can be, 
by no modification in their operations, changed in 
the identity of its nature, or acquire or lose, by 
such modifications, any property which is essen- 
tial to its being. 
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The internal real essence of substances is to us 
totally unknown. The infinitely wise God has 
rendered such knowledge incommunicable to man; 
either by placing this real essence too remote for 
human researches, or by laying a restraint on the 
faculties which explore. To communicate to us 
the real knowledge of essences, would in all pro- 
bability be, to strike us from that rank which we 
now hold in the vast chain of created being: and 
even if the knowledge at which we thus aim were 
communicated to us, we should, in that advanced 
state of existence which we now attempt in vain 
to explore, behold the prospect still opening to our 
view; and, beyond the boundaries of that superior 
circle of knowledge, other real essences might 
give sufficient evidence of their existence, of 
which we might attempt the comprehension with 
as little success as we now have, in endeavouring 
to find the real essences of material or spiritual 
substances. 

~The Almighty God has given to us faculties 
suited to our stations in existence, but has fixed 
certain boundaries, beyond which we cannot pass. 
We discover the illimitable region at a distance 
from us; but the moment we attempt to enter, and 
explore its exalted peculiarities, they elude our 
grasp. What faculties may unfold themselves in 
another state of existence, is at present to us un- 
known. We see not the extent of substances, because 
we know not their real essences; and for the same 
reason we cannot say, where the intellectual pow- 
ers shall cease to operate. The distance between 
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finite and infinite must be infinite. But to what 
an extent the human intellect may be expanded in 
this intellectual infinity, we must change our state 
of being, to understand. 

That we are ignorant of the internal essence of 
substances, I have already admitted ; and that we 
know not by what mysterious bond of union 
this immaterial principle, for which I contend, is 
confined within the compages of. the body, I am 
also willing to allow; but I can in neither case 
admit this want of comprehension to be an argu- 
ment against fact.* The phenomena of both the 
visible and intellectual world stand on the evidence 
of their own existence and the only reason why 
things are as they are, is Besaiise the Almighty 


* Itis a question which has been 7 ellgbnty asked by a de- 
scription of men, who display more curiosity than wisdom, In 
what part of the human body does the soul reside? It appears 
to me to be one of those questions which admits no affirmative 
answer. The question itself seems founded upon the idea of 
materiality, which I conceive is foreign to the nature of the 
soul. Itis enough for us to know, that the residence of the 
soul can be traced within a sphere so contracted as man, 
Whatever can be so far localized as to enable us to identify the 
exact limits of its existence, seems to include within it the 
idea of extension, and so far to occupy a given quantity of 
space, as to preclude every thing besides from inheriting the 
limits which it engrosses. A specific local residence appears 
to be unintelligible, if not inconsistent, when applied to the 
manner in which an immaterial substance may be supposed to 
exist. I therefore conclude, that no such particular point of 
space as the question supposes, can exist in the manner which 
is required : and, consequently, that no such distinct apartment 
can possibly be assigned. An answer to allsuch inquiries must, 
therefore, be precluded by the very nature of the soul’s exist- 
ence. 
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Creator has been so pleased to appoint them. The 
different parts of the visible creation adhere to- 
gether by secret, yet indissoluble ties. They are 
destined to fill up those distinct stations which 
are allotted them by the appointment of Heaven, 
till the periods of their allotment are accom- 
plished, when they shall occupy new stations, in 
ways and manners which are at present to us 
unknown. 

The obscurities, however, which envelop all 
modifications of existence, whether of matter or of 
spirit, are no arguments against existence itself. 
The mind, in investigating a subject which is so 
abstruse, may be oppressed with difficulties, which 
to us may be incapable of solution; but in cases 
like these, it is undoubtedly our highest wisdom to 
close with that side where they appear least for- 
midable. This must be in the admission of an 
immaterial substance, with which thought is not 
incompatible, although many questions may be 
started, to which no specific replies can be given. 
Questions of difficulty can, however, be of no 
weight when placed in opposition to fact. For if 
an inability to comprehend were admitted as an 
argument against fact, almost every truth must 
be rejected. And those who affect to doubt the 
existence of an immaterial principle in man, mere- 
ly because they cannot comprehend the manner of 
its existence, and plead the want of comprehension 
as a justification of their unbelief,—would do well 
to account for their belief in the existence of mat- 
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ter, and also for their own existence, in order to 
be consistent with themselves. 

Against the certainty of an immaterial principle 
in man, it has, indeed, been urged as follows, and 
that with much energy of language,—“ That if 
God can communicate to matter, under any mo- 
dification of being, a quality of thinking, all ra- 
tional proof of an immaterial substance must be 
done away; but if he cannot, it argues in him a 
want of power, and in this case he ceases to be 
omnipotent.” 

In reply to an objection similar to this, it has 
been already observed, that in supposing a quality 
of thinking to be added to matter, the pre-ezist- 
ence of matter must be admitted. And if this 
thinking quality be added, not only the substance 
to which it is added, but the quality itself, must 
have had an existence also, previously to this 
union which is now supposed. And if both sub- 
stance and quality must have existed previously 
to their union, the quality itself must ever be ex- 
traneous to that matter to which it is united ; and 
what must thus be extraneous to matter, can never 
derive from inherence, ther areal or nominal 
existence. 

If thinking be supposed to be a quality which 
is thus added to matter, it is self-evident that this 
quality must have existed previously to its being 
added to matter; for that quality can never be 
added which has no kind of existence. But if 
this thinking quality existed prior to its being ad- 
ded to matter, and matter itself also existed pre- 
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viously to its receiving this quality, whence arose 


the necessity of this union? If this thinking qual- 


ity, and that substance to which it is added, have 
a sufficiency of being to furnish us with two ab- 
stract independent ideas, the existence of an im- 
material quality, which is the human soul only 
with another name, is admitted by that very ob- 
jection which is raised against it. 

It may, indeed, be said, that “ what is added is 
but a mere quality.” I would then ask, If it be 
but a mere quality, how could it exist previously 
to its union with matter? A mere quality, con- 
sidered as such, can have no independent exist- 
ence; there must be something of which it is the 
quality. This something being admitted, I again 
ask—Was this quality, prior to its being added, a 
quality of matter or of spirit? 1ts previous exist- 
ence will prove that it could not have been a 
quality of matter; for if it were a quality of mat- 
ter, it is absurd to suppose it to have existed pre- 
viously to its being added to matter; and even if 
it could have thus existed, there could be no ne- 
cessity whatever for the union. If, on the con- 


trary, it were a quality of spirit, the immaterial - 


substance for which I contend is allowed, and 
in either case eer part of the objectiaais: is done 
away. 7 

What is iether said in the objection —That if 
God cannot make this addition to matter, it argues 
in him a want of power, and militates against his 
omnipotence, I humbly conceive to be a gross 
mistake, God’s power and wisdom always go 
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hand in hand. To add, therefore, to a material 
substance, a quality which has been already proved 
to exist previouly to its union with this sub- 
stance, and to make this quality depend for its ex- 
istence on its union with matter, argues not power, 


but displays an inconsistency which militates 


s 


against infinite wisdom. To gppese that God 


should add a thinking quality to an unconscous 
unthinking material substance, when both quality ; 
and substance are admitted to be in existence pre- 
viously to their union; and to make this thinking 
quality to depend for its existence upon this sub- 
stance, with which it can have no physical con- 
nexion; and while it is admitted to exist prior to 
its union with this substance, on which it is made 
to depend for its existence ;—instead of displaying 
God’s omnipotence, is an arrangement of infinite 
wisdom. If the quality of thinking existed pre- 
viously to its union with matter, how, can it de- 
pend upon matter, or any m dification of it, for 
its existence? If it did not exist, how can this 
quality be added to a material substance 7 In 
presuming it not to depend upon matter for its ex- 
istence, we destroy the only reason for which it 
is supposed to be ndded : and in supposing it to 
depend, we make the quality to be dependent for 


. its being, even while we admit its previous exist- 


ence. nf? 

Thus is this quality made to be dependent, and 
yet not dependent—to derive its existence from 
matter, although it is admitted to have existed pre- 
viously to that dependence; which is as gross a 
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contradiction as can enter the mind of man.— 
And yet it is supposed to militate against omnipo- 
tence, because God cannot do what is not within 
the reach of possibility! ' 

No power, whether finite or infinite, can do 
what is absolutely impossible to be done. The in- 
stant any thing is placed within the reach of ac: - 
complishment, that instant it ceases tobe an ab- 
solute impossibility. But to suppose a quality of 
thinking to be added to a material substance, and 
yet to suppose this quality to have had no exist- 
ence, even while it was thus acted upon and add- 
ed, supposes an action upon a subject which is 
presumed to have no existence. To suppose this 
quality to date its origin from matter, and yet to 
admit that it existed previously to its contiguity 
with matter, is a palpable contradiction, and there- 
fore an absolute impossibility. And to affirm that 
omnipotence consists in the accomplishment of 
what cannot be accomplished, is to make omni- 
potence to consist in doing what is absolutely im- 
possible. ‘ 

However conclusive these arguments may ap- 
pear to an unprejudiced inquirer after truth, there 
have not been wanting men of splendid talents, 
and profound erudition, who, under the auspices 
of philosophy, have presumed to call the immate- 
riality of the soul in question. Perhaps the im- 
possibility of conceiving how any thing can exist 
which is not extended, and which has no relation 
to space, may have been the principal inducement 
with these gentlemen, to suppose that refined or- 
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ganized matter might produce those powers, which 
every man is Conscious that he possesses. I am 
ready to admit, could matter be so far refined, 

—" its extension and divisibility could be purged 
“away, it would be refined to some purpose. But 
then it must be remembered, that when these pro- 
‘perties are purged away, it will be no longer mat- 
ter; but, divested of those properties which are 
necessary to the existence of all material sub- 
stances, and still retaining the certainty of exist- 
ence, and endued with the power of thinking; it 
must be raised into that immaterial substance, 
from which alone consciousness and walion can 
flow. 

But this cannot possibly be. All matter, how- 
ever refined or organized, is but matter still. And 
all matter must be extended, in an exact propor- 
tion to its solid contents. Nor can any refinement 
divest matter of any one property which is essen- 
tial to its nature. ‘The moment in which it is sup- 
posed to be thus divested, that moment matter 
ceases to exist; and what ceases to exist, must not 
only necessarily cease to act, but must be incapa- 
ble either of consciousness or sensation. 

The soul of man must either be material, or it 

7 must not. If it be material, it must be capable of 
_ divisibility ; ; and if with this capacity it be di- 
vided, I would ask,—Does consciousness survive 
this division, or expire? If it survive, then the 
adhesion of the different parts of the soul is not , 
necessary to its existence; and we are led to this 
absurd conclusion, that consciousness is dependent 
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for its being, on a concrete substance, which is not 
necessary to its existence. But if consciousness 
expire, then it must have depended for its exist- 
ence, not upon the component parts of the soul, 
but upon the adhesion of these component parts, 
because nothing but adhesion is now destroyed : 
but in admitting a mere adhesion of parts to be 
capable of producing what the parts themselves 
had no power of communicating, is to ascribe 
agency to mere adhesion. It therefore must fol- 
low, that consciousness, volition, &c. cannot in- 

here in any adhesion of a material substance ; and 
if so, a substance which is immaterial must ne- 
cessarily be admitted. 

If the human soul be material, it must be ex- 
tended ; and if the faculties which we possess de- 
pend upon this extended substance, either they 
must all be diffused throughout the whole soul, or 
each faculty must occupy a distinct apartment. 
If they be thus diffused, they may be divided, for 
whatever is diffusively extended must be capable 
of division. But to admit the division of any 
_ simple power of the mind, which every faculty of 
_ the soul must be, is to destroy the existence of that 
faculty ; and we shall be obliged in this case, by 
admitting the division of what can then have no 
real or nominal existence, to allow the partial ex- 
istence of the soul, when some of its faculties are 
divided and done away. But if we suppose those 
faculties not to be diffused, then each faculty must 
occupy a distinct apartment in the soul, and, asa 
natural consequence, be located to its own abode. 
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Under these circumstances, the whole soul cannot 
be necessary to the existence of all the faculties 
which we have been accustomed to attribute to 
it: the undeniable inference therefore is, that the 

‘soul and its faculties can have no physical relation, 
but must exist independently of each other. And 
if those faculties, and this substance, which we 
try in vain to associate together in our minds, have 
no necessary connexion with one another, we must 
still advance further, to discover a primary sub- 
stance, the nature of which is congenial to those 
faculties; while the extended substance, with 
which these faculties have no physical connexion, 
can afford us no conception of its nature, distinct 
from mere animated matter in some of its modes 
or relations. 


SECTION III. 


Objection against the soul’s immateriality, taken from its ap- 
parently insensible state during the hours of sleep, stated and 
answered: first, from the analogies which life supplies; se- 
condly, from facts which our waking hours afford ; thir 
from forgetfulness, and accidental recollection; fourthly, from 
dreams; fifthly, from the inattention of the mind to its own 
operations; sixthly, from the certainty that these operations 
must precede our apprehensions of them; finally, that con- 
sciousness may exist, though we should be inattentive to it. 


Another argument urged against the immateri- 
ality of the soul, which is as specious as it is un- 
sound, is generally stated thus:—*If the soul bea 
thinking immaterial substance, and consciousness 
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be essential to its nature, it must follow, that the 
soul must always think: but this is contrary to 
what every man experiences. We have no re- 
collection of what passes in sleep; and having no 
recollection, we are left destitute of all proof that 
Consciousness at that time existed. And to sup- 
pose an immaterial substance to exist, and to allow 
consciousness to be essential to its nature, and yet 
to admit an interval in which this consciousness 
can afford no evidence of its existence, is to ad- 
mit as certain, a consciousness, of which we have 
no evidence; it is to suppose a man to be conscious 
and not to be conscious at the same time.” 

To combat theory with fact and incident, must 
always be forcible, and sometimes conclusive; and 
when theory can be fairly confronted with such 
incidents, as its design was to invalidate and over- 
come, fact and incident must always be decisive 
in favouring the point in debate. But when theory 
is established on the firm and immoveable basis of 
solid and conclusive reasoning, fact itself must be 
presented fairly to the mind, to counterbalance 
the efficacy of such arguments as it has to op- 
pose. The phenomenaof appearance are no proof 
of reality. Speciousness may dazzle the eye, but 
it cannot produce conviction. The inquiring mind 
investigates with accuracy, and moves with slow 
but steady steps, from link to link, in the great 
chain of causes and effects, 

To give to the objection that solidity which it 
Claims, it is necessary that it should be made to 
appear, that every man, or some individual man, 
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is not always conscious. And when this is esta- 
blished, the conclusive part of the objection must 
be admitted; and it will then appear—that it is 
contradictory to suppose consciousness to be es- 
~ sential to the nature of an immaterial principle, 
‘while an interval can be proved in which this con- 
sciousness has no existence. Of every fact which 
we attempt to establish, we must have some con- 
ception; without this, we cannot be certain that it 
is fact; and every idea which we have of any fact, 
supposes the existence of this fact. But for any 
man to prove, or rather attempt to prove, that the 
mind is not always conscious, is to prove the po- 
sitive existence of a negation. Should it be as- 
’ serted, that man is not always conscious, I would 
é ask,—How can that fact be known? It must be 
deduced from reasoning, must be self-evident, or 
“must exist in common experience. And if I mis- 
take not, it is not difficult to prove that it can be 
in neither. To prove by reasoning, the reality of 
what is supposed to have no existence, is proving 
exactly the reverse of what is wanted to establish 
the supposition—it is proving the existence of a 
nonentity; it cannot, therefore, be known by rea- 
soning. 

To suppose it to be self-evident, is also to admit 
the existence of what is presumed to have no ex- 
istence; and which, could it be once granted, 
would necessarily destroy the very supposition it 
was designed to establish; it would prove exactly 
the reverse of what it ought.—It would prove that 
an individual is sometimes conscious that he is un- 
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conscious. What, therefore, is presumed to have 
no existence, cannot possibly be self-evident. : 
Neither can it be by common experience. Of © 
whatever we admit on the ground of experience, 
we must be conscious; without this, the very term 
is done away. It is preposterous to suppose, that 
we experience the absence of consciousness, 
while the very supposition itself, wherever it 
exists, establishes the fact which we attempt to 
deny. And for any man to suppose himself des- 
titute of consciousness, is in effect for him to sup- 
pose, that he is conscious of the absence of all con- 
sciousness,—that he now experiences what he 
does not experience—and that he now knows what 
he does not know. It is proving the non-existence 
of a thing by the existence of the thing itself. A 
nonentity, therefore, cannot be proved; and the 
fact which was necessary to support the conclu- 
sive part of the objection, has vapished into air. 
To assert that a continuation of thought may 
be inferred from a continuation of life, may pro- 
bably be deemed more presumptuous than conelu- 
sive, because it seems to assume the point for 
which proof is demanded. But though this infe- 
rence should be declined, the regularity with 
which animal life proceeds, during the recess of 
nature, cannot but furnish us with some striking 
analogies. The man who is asleep is as insensi- 
ble that he is alive, as he is that he is conscious; 
and should we appeal to him for proof, he would 
find it equally as difficult to furnish evidence in 
the former case as in the latter. But however in- 
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sensible he may be of his condition, we well know 
_ that his lungs heave, his breathing continues, his 
~ heart beats, his blood circulates, and his pulsation 
- goeson. And yet when he wakes, he has no 
~ knowledge whatever of these facts, and nothing 
can induce him to admit them as such, but infor- 
mation and analogy. If then the functions of ani- 
mal economy may be, and actually are carried 
on in the hours of sleep, without our knowledge 
or sensibility, why may not the mind continue its 
operations also, even though we never could know 
the manner in which it is employed? 
It may indeed be said, that “all our animal 
functions which are performed in sleep are mecha- 


nical and involuntary, and therefore require little 
or noattention.” This fact cannot be denied; but 


this will not destroy the analogy. We know, 


during our waking hours, that it is easy for us to 


make these functions the objects of our thoughts, 
whenever the attention is turned to them; but 
through life we notice these mechanical opera- 
tions but little, even in those moments when we 
have the clearest evidence that our minds are 
conscious. Indeed, the more intense our appli- 
cation is to other objects to which we apply our- 
selves, the less are we sensible of these involunta- 
ry actions. 

In turning our attention to our own thoughts 
during our waking hours, we want no evidence to 
prove that many ideas which we perfectly well 
knew while they passed through our minds, made 
little or no impression, and they have been recol. 
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lected only in a transient manner since. Many 
things which had entirely escaped our notice, some 
accidental circumstance in life renews in all their 
vigour, many years after the events occurred. 
Numerous ideas, no doubt, have been presented to 
every man’s mind in the course of his life, which 
have never more been remembered, and which 
will for ever remain unknown. Hence, then, it 
may be fairly inferred, that if, even during our 
waking hours, we make our perpetual conscious- 
ness to depend upon our attention to the objects 
which present themselves to our observations, or 
to the thoughts which pass through our minds, we 
shall have no more reason to conclude that we are 
perpetually conscious when we wake than when 
we sleep. 

We well know, that frequently while we are 
asleep, the mind is occupied with dreams, many 
of which so far engage the attention as to leave 
an impression which continues when we are awake. 
Nay, some of these are recollected with pain or 
pleasure after a series of years, and even continue 
through life. Among these dreams a great num- 
ber are totally forgotten when we first start from 
sleep; and sometimes it is the case, that some oc- 
currence which happens in the day, recalls the 
impression, and brings it to our memories in all its 
vividness. Sometimes days, and even weeks, 
elapse, before these sleeping impressions are re- 
called; and yet, when they return, no person can 
convince us that our minds were unconscious 
through the whole of that night on which they 
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were first made. But should any person, during 
the interval which passed between the dream and 
our recollection of it, assert, that our conscious- 
ness was suspended, that the mind did not ope- 
rate, and that all our mental powers were destitute 
of activity, we should have no means of contra- 
dicting the assertion, yntil a recollection of the im- 
pression returned. But, whenever this took place, 
we should want no arguments to convince us that 
his opinion was unfounded. 

In like manner it may with safety be admitted, 
that we have no reason to conclude that the mind 
is unconscious either when we sleep or when we 
wake, merely because we do not recollect what 
passed through our minds during these questiona- 
ble hours. No doubt a multitude of dreams occur 
to the mind, to which even then we pay little or 
no attention, and which we never recollect after- 
wards. Though, could these be collected in the 
regular train of succession in which they occurred, 
it is highly probable that they would leave but few 
intervals in which the perpetual consciousness of 
the mind could be questioned. These considera- 
tions are sufficient to silence objections against the 
perpetual consciousness of the mind during the 
hours of sleep, even though they may be deemed 
insufficient to prove that consciousness does ac- 
tually and unremittingly exist. 

But it would not affect the immateriality of the 
soul, although it could be proved that there were 
intervals in which the mind paid no attention to its 
own operations, even at the time that it was en- 
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gaged. This fact the occurrences of our waking 
hours will sufficiently prove. And every instance 
in which the attention is suspended, whether sleep- 
ing or waking, will demonstrate the fact. That 
men do not always attend to their own conscious- 
ness, I readily admit; but, it does not follow from 
hence, that consciousness during these intervals 
has no existence. It proves that we have no ap- 
prehension of the thing, but it does not prove the 
non-existence of the thing itself. The existence 
of a faculty of the mind and of its actions, and our 
apprehension of their existence, are distinct ideas. 

The former may exist independently of the lat- 
ter, but the latter cannot exist if the former cease 
to be. The existence of a faculty must necessa- 
rily precede, in the order of nature, our apprehen- 
sion of its existence; and the action of this facul- 
ty must, for the same reason, precede our know- 
ledge of it. If, then, the existence of consciousness 
and thinking must necessarily precede our appre- 
hension of them, our apprehension of them can in 
no way whatever be essential to their real being. 
It is, therefore, not only possible that the soul may 
think during the hours of sleep, though we may be 
totally ignorant, when we awake, of those objects 
which then approached the mind, as well as insen- 
sible of the manner of our intellectual operations ; 
but it appears absurd to suppose that the opera- 
tions of the mind, and our apprehension of them, 
should be co-existent with one another. And, 
consequently, where recollection fails, those sub- 
jects which occupied our thoughts must be totally 
unknown. 
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Although the faculty of the soul be always the 


same, it may, nevertheless, vary in the manner of 
its operations. Thinking may diverge itself into 
a thousand directions, and consciousness may be 
employed about as many different ideas; but it 
does not follow from thence that we must always 
understand the manner in which the former ope- 
rates, or that in which the latter is employed. 
Hence, it is no more necessary to our idea of 
thinking, that we always understand the manner 
in which the faculty operates, than it is necessary 
to the operations themselves, that we should al- 
ways comprehend the secret springs by which 
they move. In like manner, it is no more ne- 
cessary to the existence of consciousness, that we 
always recollect the manner in which it was em- 
ployed, or the ideas about which it was occupied, 
than that we should be acquainted with those mys- 
terious laws by which consciousness is go- 
werned, or that both should be supposed to de- 
pend for their existence upon our knowledge of 
them. 

We may be sensible that we fear, or love, but 
no man will pretend to say that he knows by 
what secret physical powers these impressions are 
made upon the mind. Yet, while all men are sa- 
tisfied that these internal impressions are made, 
we must be assured, if we permit our reason to 
act, that our sensibility of these impressions, and 
those secret powers by which it is excited in cone 
sequence of them, can bear no physical relation to 
one another. 
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The principle defect of the foregoing objection, 
seems to consist in the blending together the two 
ideas of consciousness and our recollection of it; 
though it is evident that they are distinct, and that 
our consciousness of any given idea must exist in 
the order of nature, before we can know that we 
are conscious of it. And if we admit the neces- 
sary existence of the former, prior to the latter, it 
must follow—that an apprehension of our own 
consciousness is not necessary to the existence of 
consciousness itself. 

If consciousness do not exist previously to our 
apprehension of it, it must also follow—that our 
knowledge of a fact does not depend for its exist- 
ence on the fact itself; and if this be admitted, it 
then follows—that we may know a fact which is 
not a fact; which isa contradiction. But as it 
is impossible to admit a contradiction, it follows 
with certainty, that every thing which we appre- 
hend, must, in the order of nature, exist prior to 
our apprehension of it. And when we admit, 
though but for a moment, the existence of con- 
sciousness previously to our apprehension of it, we 
at once admit, on the permanent basis of rational 
conclusion, what the objection pronounces to be 
an impossibility. 

I am well aware, that to this mode of reason- 
ing, another objection will be made. “It will be 
said—* that if the mind may be conscious without 
_ having any knowledge of it, it includes this con- 
tradiction—that a man may be conscious and not 
conscious, at the same time.” 'To make this ob- 
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jection as valid as it is specious, and to render the 
contradiction at which it aims complete, it should 
be made to appear—‘“ that the reasoning in ques- 
tion induces a belief, that a man may be conscious 
of a given fact, and not conscious of that very 
fact, at the same time.” This, however, is note 
included in the reasoning above; it only supposes 
that a man may be conscious of one fact, and yet 
unconscious of another at the same time. 

Every man must allow that we may perceive 
the motion of any given piece of matter, while we 
may be ignorant of the power which produced it, 
and inattentive to the operations of our own mind 
concerning both. And it no more implies a con- 
tradiction to suppose that the mind may operate 
while we are inattentive to its operations, than it 
does to suppose that we may perceive motion, and 
yet remain inattentive to our manner of perceiving 
it. To suppose that we are conscious of any 
given fact, while we suppose that we are not con- 
scious of that given fact, is a plain contradiction, 
But to suppose that we may be conscious of a fact, 
while we are inattentive to our consciousness of 
it, is a totally different case; because the former 
relates to our consciousness of a given fact, but 
the latter to the recognition of our consciousness 
of if. A contradiction is instantly perceived by 
a simple action of the mind, and refuted by itself; 
but the case before us implies two distinct actions, 
which may exist together, or may not without 
having any reciprocal dependence. Our being 
conscious of any given fact, is a simple action of 
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the mind operating upon that fact, while our at- 
tention to what is passing, is a reflex act of the 
mind operating upon its own operations. The 
former must precede the latter in the order of na- 
ture, and therefore must exist independently of it; 

awhile the latter, founded on the former, is de end- 
ent on it for its existence. But whether the latter 
exist or not, it implies neither “contradiction nor 
absurdity.* 


“> 


* Whether the mind of man be necessarily active, without 
any intermission, is a question of fact which is foreign to my 
present argument, If the distinct possibility can be made out, 
that consciousness may exist without our apprehension of it, all 
objections against the soul’s immortality, drawn from its appa- 
rent inactivity during the hours of sleep, are at once done 
away. An attempt to decide between fact and possibility, is, 
perhaps, equally difficult and injudicious. That consciousness, 
and our apprehension of it, are two distinct ideas, I hope I have 
sufficiently made out; and although the latter depends upon 
the former for its existence, yet the former may exist independ- 
ently of the latter ; and, therefore, all reciprocal necessary con- 
nexion between them, is rather the produce of prejudice and 
custom, than of philosophy. 

Whether the intellectual powers be active or dormant, during 
the recess of nature, is a point of speculation, perhaps more 
curious than useful; but however it may be decided, it can 
prove nothing against the soul’s immortality. That we cannot 
conceive how an immaterial substance, with whose real essence 
we are totally unacquainted, can exist, while all those powers 
and properties are apparently suspended in their operation, 
through the activity of which we can alone be certified of its 
existence, Iam ready to admit; but it never ought to be for- 
gotten, that our inability to comprehend, is no argument either 
against rimory or Fact. Ifthe human soul be an immaterial 
substance, it is among the grossest of absurdities to suppose, 
that God has made its existence to depend upou the continual 
activity of its own powers, or our uninterrupted perception of 
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SECTION Iv. 


The affections which exist in the soul, prove it to be imma 
terial—These affections cannot inhere in matter, not flow 
from it—Atoms must be incogitative, and therefore incon- 
sistent with the affections —The supposition is absurd, and 
leads to palpable contradictions.—Objections founded on 
external excitement, stated, examined, and answered. 


That there are certain affections in the human 
mind, is one of those truths which will admit 
neither of controversy nor denial. And that these 
affections cannot exist of themselves, independ- 
ently of some common principle, must be equally 
certain. For if either kindness or gratitude, love 
or compassion, can be supposed to have a distinct . 
independent existence, they are no longer affec- 
tions of any substance, but must be substances 
themselves. And then it will follow, that there 
are in man as many distinct independent sub- 
stances asthere are affections of the mind. Now, if 
these affections be independent, they can have no 
physical relation to one another; for to suppose a 
physical relation between principles, which are of 
themselves independent is absurd; and to suppose 
that which is independent to be destitute of self- 
subsistence, is to suppose it to be indépendent and 
not independent at the same time. 


it; and unless it can be evinced, that the real essence of spirit 
excludes, from its nature, a possibility of suspending its own 
actions, it never can be proved, that a suspension of action and 
a destruction of that substance from whence the action flows, 
are terms synonymous with one another. 
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Hence, then, it follows that those affections 
which we discover in the human mind, can have 
but a relative existence; and if so, they must in- 
here in some common substance, which is capable 
of giving them inherence; and this substance must 
be either material or immaterial—it must be either 
matter or spirit. 

If the soul, in which the a fleghiosts inhere, be 
matter, it must be either a union of divisible par- 


‘ticles, or one single unextended atom, there being 


no other light in which matter can be viewed, or 
manner crauah which it can possibly enter into 
our conceptions. If we admit the first case, and 


~ suppose the soul to be a union of divisible parti- 


cles, then, either the affections, which are,supposed 
to inhere in the soul, must inhere in each particle 
of this union, or they must not. If they inhere in 
each particle of this union, then each particle in’ 
this union must have the affections; and if so, a 
union of these particles cannot be necessary to 


_ the existence of these affections, because all the 


affections are now supposed to inhere in each of 
those particles of which the soul is composed; and 
in this case, the existence of the whole soul is not 
necessary to the existence of those affections, 
which are stpposed to inhere in each of its con- 
stituent parts. But in admitting the affections to 
inhere in, and to result from, a cause which is not 
necessary to their existence, we not only make the 
soul necessary and unnecessary to the existence of 
those affections at the same time, but we make 
the affections to exist, after we admit it possible 
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that the soul, upon which they depend for their 
existence, may be divided, and thereby destroyed. 

But if we admit another view, and suppose that 
no single minute particle in this union has all the 
affections inhering in it, it must then follow that a 
union of particles, all of which are destitute of 
these affections, can never be necessary to the ex- 
istence of them. For as no cause or substance 
can communicate what it does not possess, andas 
each particle in this supposed union is presumed 
to be destitute of these affections, the affections 
can never result from a cause, which is admitted, 
by the supposition, to be devoid of all energy to 
call them into being. And whether we suppose 
the affections to depend upon a union of these 
particles, or upon any single particle in this sup- 
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posed union; as the former destroys the cause upon 


which the affections are presumed to depend, and 
as the latter attributes to that cause, an energy of 
which, by the supposition itself, it is admitted to 
be destitute, it demonstratively follows—that mat- 
ter can, in neither case, give being to those af- 
fections which we discover in the human mind. 
Should a union of particles be still insisted on 
as the necessary constituent parts of the human 
soul, 1 would ask—If God were to remove any 
particle from this supposed union of divisible 
atoms, would the soul retain the affections, or not? 
If it would retain them, then this subtracted atom 
must have been superfluous and unnecessary, 
which will at once destroy the necessity of such 
a union of particles. But if the soul would not 
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retain them after this atom is subtracted, I would 
further ask—Is the utom thus subtracted cogita- 
tive or not?. If cogitative, the affections must ad- 
here to this single atom, and then all beside are 
rendered useless and unnecessary; if uncogitative, 
the affections can never be destroyed by the re- 
moval of an uncogitative atom. In either case, 
the necessity of a union of particles is destroyed, 
and the plain consequence is—that the affections 
- can neither exist in, nor result from, any union or 
combination of particles whatsoever. 

As a union of particles, from the arguments I 
have already adduced, is not only absolutely un- 
necessary, but altogether ‘incompatible with the 
existence of the affections, the absurdity will per- 
haps not be lessened by admitting the second case, 
and supposing them to exist in any single unez- 
tended atom. However minute or magnified this 
atom may be supposed, it must be incapable of 
division, for if this be not granted, the supposition 
cannot exist. For unless it be admitted to be in- 
capable of divisibility, it will still be a union of 
divisible particles, and therefore attended with the 
absurdities and contradictions stated above. But 
to suppose a divisible substance, which all matter 
1s, that cannot be divided, is to conceive what is 
utterly inconceivable: it is to conceive an extend- 
ed substance which has no extension; or a divisible 
atom which is ineapable of divisibility. 

‘That a capability of division is necessarily in- 
cluded in our idea of matter, all must readily 
grant; it being impossible to form any idea of 
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matter which shall exclude this capacity, because 
it is essential to its nature, and absolutely in i 2 
rable from it. And, therefore, to imagine 
to exist, as matter, after we have excluded from 
it any property or capacity which is insepa ble 
from its nature, conducts the mind to a palpable 
contradiction. a $ 
But admitting it possible that this contradiction 
could be dispensed with, and that an atom could 
exist without extension, or possibility of division, 
the difficulty would not thereby be removed. For 
while the soul is supposed to be a material atom, 
though totally removed from all extension, and 
hills incapable of divisibility, under which con- 
sideration we now view it, it is certain that it can 
be but matter still; and, as such, can have ac- 
quired no new quality by the loss it has sustained. 
It has indeed been deprived of extension, and ren- 
dered incapable of division through mere minute- 
ness; but these are only simple privations: and 
mere privation can never confer or destroy any 
quality of a material substance, or bestow upon 
it a capacity through which it can become the 
seat of the affections, or a subject in which they 
inhere. Now, if the affections, which must be 
admitted to exist, reside within or result from this 
atom, they must be uniform and invariable in their 
manifestations, or we must admit their changes, 
without admitting the existence of any adequate 
cause. ‘To suppose any affections of the mind to 
be uniform and invariable, is to place theory in 
direct opposition to fact;—it is to annex the idea 
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of immutability, to affections which in their own 
nature must be fleeting transitory, and unstable. 
And, to admit the existence of the affections, and 
to pretend to derive them from a cause which we 
must admit to be incapable of producing them, is 
to make that cause to be adequate and inadequate 
to the same purpose at the same time. 

That the affections are mutable and transitory 
is as evident as their existence, it being a fact 
which seems self-evident. But if the soul in which 
these affections inhere, be a simple unextended 
atom, it must continue uniformly and invariably 
the same; for that atom can admit of no variety, 
which is devoid of all extension, and totally des- 
titute of parts. If, then, variableness and muta- 
bility be excluded from this atom through the 
simplicity of its nature; and mutability and va- 
riableness be the distinguishing characteristic of 
the affections; the power through which they di- 
verge themselves into such a variety of directions, 
can never be derived from an atom which is des- 
titute of all variety, and therefore incapable of: - 
communicating that transition and instability - 
which they possess. 

Can the affections which manifest variety, re- 
sult from an atom, from the inertness and sim- . 
plicity of whose nature all variety is excluded? 
A cause which cannot change, must be the same 
to-day that it was yesterday, and can therefore 
produce now, no other effects than it did then. 
If therefore the affections result from such a cause, 
either they must be always felt with an equal im- 
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pression, or the mind can have but one single ten- 
dency and direction. In supposing the affections 
to be always felt with an equal impression, we 
not only contradict our knowledge, but we render 
it impossible for any affection to be suspended, or 
to be removed from one object to another. 
Hence, in admitting this theory which gives 
immutability to the affections, while the assurance 
which we gather from experience, proves the cer- 
tainty of their occasional suspension; and while 
the transitions which they manifest, declare that 
such stability forms no part of their nature, we 
place hypothesis in direct opposition to fact; and 
by so doing defeat our own intentions. For as 
fact will not, cannot, be rejected, we shall be com- 
pelled, if we retain the hypothesis, to conclude 
from both, that an affection may be present to the 
mind, and yet absent from it, at the same time. 
Should we reject this conclusion, and admit the 
mind to have but one single tendency or direction, 
we shall then be under the necessity of destroying 


. the nature of the affections, in order to establish 


their existence. 

Thus, then, as each of these questions leads to 
the most palpable absurdity, and as every light in 
~ which it is viewed, involves the grossest contra- 
dictions; it follows, that the seat and source of ‘the 
affections cannot be an unextended atom. And 
consequently that the affections which we possess 
can in no case result from matter, either consi- 
dered as such, or inany of its modes or relations. 

As, therefore, there are affections in the soul, 
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and as these affections cannot arise either from an 
assemblage of atoms, or from a single particle, it 
necessarily follows—that the soul cannot be mate- 
rial. And as matter and spirit are the only two 
subjects with which we are acquainted in the vast 
empire of nature ; it follows also, with all the cer- 
tainty that is necessary to produce conviction, 
that the substance in which they inhere must be 
immaterial. 

It may, indeed, be said—* that the affections of 
the mind are excited by foreign impulses; and that 
they depend not upon the nature of the soul, but 
on the external application of the exciting power.” 
This, however, can in no case affect the.question. 
For though the affections may be excited by the 
impulses of external causes; yet these causes must 
apply to, and operate upon, an internal subject. 
Even the supposition of an externalimpulse, implies 
an internal recipient power; for where there is 
nothing to be acted upon, nothing can be produced 
by any action. It would be absurd, if not contra- 
dictory, to suppose that an external impulse could 
excite the affections, while it operated upon noth- ; 
ing; and it would not be less preposterous to ima- 
gine, according to the supposition, that the affec- 
tions existed prior to their being excited. But if 
something be admitted to exist previously to its 
being excited, this carries us back again to the 
original question; and the previous existence of 
the subject being admitted, it follows, that it must 
either be material or immaterial. It has been al- 
ready proved, that it neither is, nor can be, mate- 
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rial; and therefore, from the admission of its pre- 
vious existence, it undeniably follows, that there 
must be an immaterial substance in man. 

It is certain that no foreign impulses can com- 
municate to matter any new quality which is not 
included within those confines which circumscribe 
its existence, nor excite within it any affection 
whieh these boundaries exclude. Hence, all those 
affections which are presumed to be excited by a 
perception of Worth, Excellence, Rectitude, Virtue, 
or Justice, are at once rendered visionary and 
chimerical; because these principles can never 
operate on a substance which is purely material, 
so as to excite within it, affections which are for- 
eign to its nature. ‘That these principles do exist, 
and exist in a manner evidently distinct from all 
material bodies, is too obvious to require proof. 
And it is equally certain, that those affections 
which they excite within us, while they bear a 
strong resemblance in nature to the exciting pow- 
‘er, include not a single property, besides simple 


is existence, of that material substance in which 


‘they are presumed to inhere. 


Consciousness is a stranger to extension, and to 
divisibility ; but matter is essentially the subject of 
both. Mental energy, under ail its variations, can 
never be rendered compatible with inertness, nor 


_canmere passiveness give birth to activity. Know- 


__ ledge, will, and ingenuity require an agency which 
~ matter can never impart; and all the subordinate 
faculties of the human mind unite their testimony 


- in favour of a substance, the essence of which is 


congenial with their own nature, 
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Can it then be supposed, that a material sub- 
stance which is acted upon by an immaterial prin- 
ciple, such as justice, §-c., can be made to produce 
or to put forth affections which shall be congenial 
with the exciting power, but shall bear no physi- 
cal resemblance to the substance in which they 
are excited? The existence of the affections, de- 
monstrates the existence of some substance; and 
the physical nature which they display, as plainly 
tells us, that this substance must be one to which 
matter and motion can bear no affinity or relation. 
Hence then the conclusion is obvious,—that though 
foreign impulses may occasionally excite the affec- 
tions, there must be an immaterial principle in 
man. 


SECTION V. 


The intellectual endowments of individuals apparently diffe- 
rent.—The cause of this is not primitively physical, but oc- 
casioned by the defective organization of the body, through 
the operation of moral evil—The physical nature of the in- 
tellect the same, though depraved in its moral tendencies. 


That there is a vast difference between the ap- 
parent intellectual endowments of individuals, is 
too evident to admit of any dispute; but whether 
this difference be physical or moral, is quite ano- 
ther question. If it be primitively physical, we 
must look for this variation which is visible, in 
the primary formation of substances. If it be 
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moral, we must look to some cause, subsequent to 
the original state of man. 

Could we conceive, that the variations which 
we discover in men, depended upon the primary 
formation of the hu nan intellect, we must suppose, 
that the Almighty God had created beings of the 
same species, very different from one another, 
Beings, however, which are the same in species, 
must be the same in nature ; and if so, they must 
be the same in those physical endowments, from 
whence alone can be denominated their real iden- 
tity; although these endowments may display va- 
rious degrees of emanation, and manifest appa- 
rently diversified operations. But if those endow- 
ments whence their identity is denominated, be 
found totally different in the same species of be- 
ings; then those beings must be the same in na.- 
ture, while they-are totally different in those en- 
dowments whence that identity of nature is deno- 
minated. It therefore must follow, that the real 
or nominal difference which we discover, cannot 


~ arise from the physical origin of things. 


If the sensible difference which we perceive 
between men, depend upon the primary formation 
of the human intellect, this difference must be for 
ever inseparable from human nature. For what- 
ever is physically included in any nature, is ne- 
cessary to the identity of that nature under all its 
changes ; and the instant in which we can conceive 
it to be extracted, that instant the original identity 
of that nature can be no more, 

Does not, then, the supposition that this difler- 
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ence arises from the physical causes of things, 
cast a reflection on the great Creator? And in 
admitting this, must we not suppose either that, 
- to a superior intellect, God, has communicated a 
superfluity of excellence; or, from one that is in- 
ferior, that he has withheld what is necessary to 
the perfection of its nature? And in either case, 
are we not led to accuse the Deity of imperfec- 
tions or imprudence? But as neither can attach 
to God we cannot conceive that the difference be- 


tween men can arise from the primary physical: 


nature of things. 

To continue through all eternity, the human 
race, as a distinct link in the vast chain of being, 
it is necessary that their identity be preserved ; 
and so far as human discernment can penetrate, 
this can. only be effected, by preserving the phy- 
sical origin of their natures. But if the apparent 
incongruity which we discover in men, exist in 
the physical essence of the human soul, it must 
remain unalterably the same for ever, and re- 
proach, through eternity, the Deity himself with 
the imperfections of his works. But is it consist- 
ent with those notions which we form of that 
God, “in whose sight the stars are not pure,” and 
whom Plato calls the ineffable Beauty, to suppose 
that this can be the case? Can we conceive, that 
either intellectual superfluity, or intellectual im- 
perfection, can find an abode in the celestial re- 
gions? Or if both were admitted thither, can we 
conceive, that the harmony of heaven can arise 
from those chords of dissonance? Is it possible, 
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that such a thing can ever primarily exist, as 
physical imperfection ? Certainly not. Does not 
each thing, whether animate or inanimate, where 
secondary causes do not intervene, possess every 
physical perfection necessary to its nature? And 
whether its endowments be exalted or debased, 
does it not possess every physical perfection ne- 
cessary to its station! And if every physical 
perfection be possessed by any individual of any 
given species, must not each individual of the 
same species, under similar circumstances, be an 
equal possessor? And without this, can those in- 
dividuals be of the same species? But if each be 
an equal possessor, must there not have been a phy- 
sical equality through all individuals of the same 
» species, both in material and immaterial nature ? 
Certainly there must. And if so, the nominal dif- 
_ ference which we discover, cannot arise from the 
primary physical essence of things. To admit 
any thing to be physically ineluded in any nature, 
which is not essential to that nature, or for any 
thing to be excluded from it while it is admitted 
to be essential, is a contradiction. And to sup- 
pose any thing to be essential to any nature, which 
is not applicable to every individual of that na- 
ture, is a contradiction also. Nor will the ab- 
surdity be lessened, by supposing an adventitious 
difference to result from the operative energy of 
the fixed essence of things ; because whatever re- 
sults from the essence must be derived from it; 
and whatever it produces in one, must, under 
similar circumstances, be produced by it in others 
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also. It therefore follows, that a primary physi- 
cal difference in the nature of the human soul, 
cannot be that which distinguishes man from 
man. 

That these differences exist, cannot be denied, 
and it also seems obvious that they are purely 
adventitious. But while they are admitted to be 
adventitious, the physical nature of the soul must 
be totally discharged; and we must apply to 
another source, for that inequality which we dis- 
cover, when the intellectual powers of mankind 
are compared in the numerous displays of their 
diversified operations. 

To a mind that admits the moral degeneracy 
of human nature, it must instantly occur, that 
since the introduction of moral evil, the state of 
man must have been considerably changed. The 
human body, lying open to the innovations of na- 
tural evil, is exposed to calamities in various forms. 
Diseases and misfortunes, inhumanities and acci- 
dents, are among those evils that “life is heir to,” 
and these are but the harbingers of death, An 
exposure to those calamities, under which the 
“whole creation groans,” must have had a pecu- 
liar influence on the mechanism of the human 
body,—must have materially impeded the opera- 
tion of physical causes, and considerably affected 
the organization of our material parts. 

It is through the organs of sense alone, that we 
have any communication with external objects; 
and all impressions which we thus receive from 
them, must be clear or indistinct, in proportion to 
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the evidence with which the information is com-. 
municated. Every defect in the organ must ob- 
struct that evidence, and mutilate the impression, 
in proportion to its magnitude. Defects must be 
almost as various as the individuals who possess 
them; and this being admitted, leaves the appa- 
rent inequality in man no longer an undecided 
point ;—the physical essence of the soul is no 
longer included in the question, the obstructions 
arising from the intervention of secondary agents 
are purely adventitious, and the phenomena pre- 
sent us with a totally different cause. 

By what secret power the intellect lays hold on 
external objects, is_to us totally unknown; it is a 
subject concealed too deep for philosophic re- 
searches, and the fact only serves to tell us, that 
we are strangers to ourselves. Be these things, 
however, as they may, observation will convince 
us, that while the body is exposed to those dis- 
eases and misfortunes that are incident to life, and’ 
which in this depraved state of being are insepa- 
rable from us, the mind is subjected to error, en- 
slaved to appetite, and under the direction of un- 
governable passions. The empire of reason is in- 
vaded with hostile inclinations, and the observer 
is presented with an awful picture of intellectual 
ruins. 

In this mutilated state of things,—Is it possible 
that primitive by physical causes can perform their 
operations without obstructions? If they can act 
without obstructions, these impediments can be 
impedimen‘s no longer; if they cannot, we disco- 
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ver a cause of the deviation we perceive, abstracted 
from all primary physical operations. Every de- 
fect, whether corporeal or mental, is a deviation 
from physical rectitude. And to imagine, that 
any primary physical cause can produce an effect, 
which is contrary to the nature of that power 
which produced it, is too absurd to be admitted. 
If a physical cause can produce those inequali- 
ties that are so visible in the human intellect, it 
must produce them invariably; unless this be ad- 
mitted, it cannot be a physical cause. But to sup- 
pose an inequality to be produced invariably, is an 
absurdity too gross to be pursued—an invariable 
variation is a contradictionin terms. It is, there- 
fore, to the inroads of moral evil, operating through 
the organization of the body, upon the intellectual 
powers, that we must look for that deteriorating 
variation which we daily discover in men. 
-_ A physical difference in nature, implies a real 


oa ; . : 5 : 
difference in species; and a real difference in spe- 


- 


cies destroys the only criterion from whence can 
be denominated the common identity of man. 
But as both species and identity are preserved, it 
must undeniably follow, that the real and nominal 
essence on which both species and identity de- 
pend, must be preserved also ; and the evident re- 
sult is—that there neither is, nor can be, any pri- 
mary physical difference between the individuals 
of the human race. 

If this reasoning be admitted, and admitted 
as conclusive, it fully answers that question— 
« Wherein consists the difference between a wise 
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man and a fool?” Not in the primary physical 
essence of their natures, but in the organization of 
the body, and the inroads of moral evil on the in- 
tellectual powers. 

As the intellect is accessible or inaccessible to 
the evidence of external objects, we form accurate 
or inaccurate conceptions of them. And in an 
exact proportion as the internal perception is clear 
and shining, or confused and indistinct we reason 
on this ground-work of human knowledge, and 
form complex ideas—crude and inconsistent, or 
incontrovertible and decisive. Obstructions in 
the organs must always mutilate the images which 
pass through them; and from this cause, they 
must approach the intellect with distorted fea- 
tures, and make impressions suitable to their ap- ; 
pearances. 

From this confused and indistinct mass of ma- 
terials, it is—that the mind must begin its opera- 
tions. And while these organical obstructions, — ww 
and broken images of externals, impede its pro- 
gress, it can never obtain an adequate knowledge 
of the import and relation of subjects, which may 
be physically within its reach. 

Unable to form a proper estimate of things, or 
to discover the mutual dependences and influences 
which subsist between them; it 1s impossible, in 
ten thousand instances, that any rational concep- 
tions can be formed, or proper conclusions drawn. 
And while destitute of a clear perception of those 
materials, which are the foundations of human 
knowledge, it is impossible that any complex idea 
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can be formed with accuracy or precision. Ex- 
ternal objects are, therefore, distorted, by being 
viewed through imperfect and discoloured me- 
diums. It is under the influence of these distor- 
tions, that the mental powers perform their ope- 
rations, and discover to the understanding, the 
phenomena which are so visible in the intellectual 
and natural world. 

But while the organical passages, through which 
external objects present their images to the mind, 
appear so evidently in a disordered state, it is but 
rational to conclude, that even the immaterial sub- 
stance itself has undergone a considerable change. 
This change, however,. must be confined to its 
moral tendency, without being able to reach its 
physical nature. Analogy willlead us to this conclu- 
sion, and daily experience confirms the awful fact. 
The internal essence of the soul is too refined for 


human discernment, and of a nature too remote 


from our knowledge, to be explored. It is from 
a discovery of its phenomena alone, that we may 
hazard conjectures on its state; and these pheno- 
mena sufficiently warrant the supposition I have 
made. Hence, then, the causes of deviation from 
rectitude may be sufficiently ascertained from the 
influence of moral evil, without obliging us to have 
recourse to any other cause. The physical na- 
ture of the soul may be invariably-the same, al- 
though appearances may seem to indicate the 
very reverse. Mere appearance, however, is no 
criterion of fact; and though the human powers. 
may deviate from one another in their tendencies 
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and operations, it no more follows, that there is 


not a sameness of immaterial substance in man, 
than that there are no such species as those we de- 
nominate human, because we differ in features from 
one another. 


a 
SECTION VI. 


Animation possessed by all living creatures.—Brutes possess 
instinct.—Instinct distinguished from reason.—Instinet de- 
fined.—Bounds of operation specified—Marks of reason as 
contrasted with it.—Creatures governed by instinct, act un- 
der the dominion of impulses which they cannot resist —No 
instinctive action can exist without impulse—The ‘causes 
various.—Instinctive capacity destitute of activity——End of 

_ instinct.—Station which animals governed by instinct, fill in 
the chain of being.—Instinct can have no elective power.- 
Animals cannot be equally impelled by contrary impulses at 
the same time, though the impulses may be different. —The 


strongest impulse governs. wr % 


That there is diffused through all animated 
nature a certain principle of vitality, is one of 
those truths which supersedes the necessity of all 

3 proof. It is a principle which every human be- 
ing finds operating through every part, and which 
forms that insuperable line which divides all ani- 


mate from inanimate nature. Nor is this princi-_ 


ple confined to man alone. Every animal, every 
reptile, and every insect, is made an ani pos- 


sessor of it, though with different degrees of acute- , 


ness, from the unwieldy elephant, down to “th 
green myriads of the peopled grass.” Wholly to 
11 
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separate this vital principle. from any animated 
being, without destroying its present state of ex- 
istence, is utterly impossible. It is therefore a 
principle which is widely diffused, and, in its most 
general acceptation, is applicable both to material 
and immaterial natures. For as the term exist- 
ence will equally apply both to God and all his 
creatures, whether possessed of life or destitute of 
it, so far as to distinguish being from no being, so 
in like manner this principle of vitality is dissemi- 
nated through the universe, to distinguish living 
beings from dead and inanimate matter. 

But while we behold this principle of animation 


' diffused throughout the vast empire of nature, dis- 


tinguishing such portions of creation as are ani- 
mated from such as lie in a state of mere passive- 
ness, we have no more reason to conclude from 
hence that all the creatures uniformly partake of 
one common nature, than that an angel and a stone 
are the same, because the term existence will ap- 
ply to both. In man, and in all the inferior orders 
of the animal creation, we behold this common 
principle; but the former, by displays of intel- 
leet which brutes never manifest, rises superior to 
the latter, though both present us with phenomena 
which mere existence can never furnish. 

But while I assert, that man rises above the 
brute creation, in the intellectual powers which he 
displays, it cannot be denied, that in many in- 
stances the latter so far approach towards him, in 
their sagacity and knowledge, as to show a 
striking gradation in the chain of sénsitive and — 
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intelligent being, if not an alliance by a stillnear- _ 
er conformity. This intimate connexion or re- 
markable resemblance is visible to every super- 
ficial observer; but many, it is probable, notice 
the appearances without once adverting to the 
causes from which they spring, or looking to the 
consequences to which they lead. . 

But when we penetrate beneath the surfaces of 
phenomena, where appearances too frequently de- 
lude us, and compel the mind to float in a shore- 
less ocean of uncertainties, we enter a region which 
popular observation cannot explore. In this in- 
tellectual region, where apparent reason operates 
in all its gradations, there, however, must be some 
line of demarkation which distinguishes the ani- 
mal from the man. But where this line is to be 
drawn, or where the boundaries can be fixed with 
precision, is with me a point of almost inexplica- 
ble difficulty. And yet some discriminating cri- 
terion must first be ascertained, before any con- 
clusions can be inferred from those premises 
which are attempted to be established. 

Among those appearances which present them- 
selves to the mind, there are noné which I can dis- 
cover, more appropriate than the instinct of ani- 
mals and the reason of man. Yet even here, the 
shades which divide them from each other are so 
minute ; and so nearly are they in many instances 
allied, that they seem to lose themselves in each 
other by tints which are almost imperceptible, 
Hence, while we attempt to examine with accu- 
racy the full extent of either, we imperceptibly 
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pass its boundary, without discovering our situa- 
tion, until we find ourselves within the confines of 
that subject which we wished to avoid. 

It is foreign to my present design, to inquire 
into all the various and active operations either of 
instinct or reason. I only wish to discriminate 
between them; to fix on something in which they 
are specifically different—to mark their distinct 
relations to their respective causes—and to point 
out some of those connexions which they form 
with these causes, and thereby enable us to trace 
them to their respective sources. In this view. 
instinctive action appears to be founded upon im- 
pulse, and that which is reasonable upon reflec- 
tion. 

Whatever creature is capable of being irresisti- 
bly driven to action by impulse, is so far under the 
dominion of instinct; and whatever being is capa- 
ble of counteracting instinctive impulses, and act- 
ing contrary to them, is under the dominion of 
reason. Impulses which originate in external 
causes act through the medium of the senses; and 
these causes must be confined within the bounds 
of corporeal existence, though other causes may 
produce similar effects, without operating through 
this medium: but reason originates in another 
source. 

Instinct, according to Dr. Reid, is a natural 
blind impulse to certain actions, without having 
any end in view, without deliberation, and very 
often without any conception of what -we do. 
Instinct, he considers as one species of the most 
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mechanical principles of action, the other being 
mere habits. Archdeacon Paley defines instinct 
to be a propensity prior to experience, and inde- 
pendent of instruction. Another ingenious writer 
defines instinct to be a tendency implanted in ani- 
mals, when under the influence of certain feelings 
or sensations, to perform spontaneously and uner- 
ringly, independently of all teaching and expe- 
rience, and without any determinate view to con- 
sequences, certain actions for the preservation of 
the individual, and the continuance of the spe- 
cies. 

Consonant with the proceeding views, by in- 
stinct I understand that natural propensity or apti- 
tude called into action, which all creatures have, 
included within their natures, by which they move 
in conformity to some impelling cause. The dic- 
tates of this cause it invariably obeys, whether it 
be specifically known or not, whether its impulses 
reach the sensorium, either through the senses or 
by any other medium. The causes however 
which impel, the sensations which are excited, 
and the propensity or aptitude which yields sub- 
mission, are so guarded by the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, that, in all their connexions, they 
mutually tend to the preservation of the creature, 
and the propagation of its species. 

By reason, I understand that power or faculty 
of the human mind, by which those impulses that 
instinct implicitly obeys, are controlled and coun- 
teracted ; and by which their legitimate effects are, 
or may be, defeated. It is by reason that we 
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weigh the relations, and compare the natures and 
properties, of things; and by it that we perceive 
the harmony subsisting between the virtues, and 
the opposition or contrariety which invariably 
subsists between good and evil. 

That instinct acts under the dominion of im- 
pulse, may be gathered from facts which are open 
to popular observation. _ It is on this general prin- 
ciple that the bull is urged to use his horns, the 
horse his heels, and the dog his teeth, whenever 
danger or provocation rouses them by impulse 
from inaction. It is in much the same manner 
that uneasiness, or the prospect of gratification, 
begets desire—that sensations promote appetite— 
_and that the creature is impelled to seek indulgence, 
‘when other causes commence and continue their 
operations. Consistently with this principle, the 
beaver. constructs his hut, the bird her nest, and 
the bee her cell; while, impelled by hunger, every 
animal pursues its prey, or seeks its food, by such 
ways as have been appointed for the accomplish- 
ment of the intended end. Retreat from danger 
may be accounted for on the same principle, ope- 
rating in a different direction, to insure the crea- 
ture’s safety; for safety is a branch of self-preser- 
vation. While this appears to be attainable by 
defence, the animal uses every weapon with which 
it is furnished, and exerts every effort within its 
power; but when its strength becomes exhausted, 
and the prospect of victory lessens in proportion 
as apprehensions for its safety increase, self-pre- 
servation is immediately transferred from defence 
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to flight, and the animal endeayours to shun the 
enemy which it had in vain attempted to vanquish. 
In a variety of instances, all human beings act 
under the influence of this common principle; and 
had there not been numerous exceptions in all, 
we should want a criterion by which to distin- 
guish the man from the brute.  ~ 

When we view instinct as an active principle, 
(and without activity it sinks into a mere aptitude 
or capacity,) it is impossible that we can detach 
it from its dependence upon those impulses by 
which it is rendered visible. That instinctive 
activity is not invariable in any of its modes, is 
demonstrated by fact; and hence the conclusion is 
evident, that activity is not essential to the apti- 
tude or capacity of such creatures as act solely 
under the dominion of impulse. It therefore fol- 
lows, that the activity of instinct must be derived, 
and derived from those impulses which the -crea- 
ture invariably obeys, when they operate upon 
its natural capacity, either through the medium 
of the senses, or without their instrumentality. 

It is certain, that no instinct can directly coun- 
teract instinct, in the same creature, and under 
the same circumstances, though it may vary in 
the manner of its operation, because no principle 
can act in hostility to itself, Brutes, therefore, 
being destitute of reason, must submit to those 
impulses which operate upon them, and follow 
the dictates of their influence, as their chief 
-and only good. ‘They have nothing within 
them to beget a hostile inclination, and no power 
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to support that inclination even admitting it to 
exist. 

An instinctive action can have no existence un- 
less foreign causes impel; it is evident, therefore, 
though the aptitude or capacity may be essential 
to the creature, that the activity is not; and it is 
in relation to the propensity in action, and not 
to the mere capacity, that instinct is here con- 
sidered. Now, as instinct acts under the domin- 
ion of impulsive causes, it is absurd to imagine 
that it has any independent existence. For if this 
had been the case, it would as fully exist when 
these causes ceased to impel, as when they ope- 
rated in all their vigour. But this we know is 
contradicted, both by experience and observation. 

nstinct, therefore, as an active principle, cannot 

have an independent existence, because its acti- 
vity is evidently dependent upon those impelling 
causes which operate upon the internal recipient 
sensory. And the only branch of instinct, if such 
it may be termed, which can remain, when viewed 
as detached from that activity by which alone we 
can ascertain its existence, is, that of an aptitude 
in the creature to act in conformity to the influ- 
ence of impelling causes. In this light the dor- 
mant capacity may be conceived to exist abstract- 
edly from all action: this, however, is not active 
instinct, but only a permanent instinctive capacity. 
And to view instinct as an active principle, when 
the absence of all impulse deprives it of all action, 
involves a plain contradiction. 

If the preceding reasonings be admitted, it will 
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follow, that the province of instinct, as well as 
its nature, is marked out. It presents itself to our 
view by certain characteristics, with which it 
cannot dispense, and appears within specific 
boundaries, beyond which it cannot pass. We 
behold it acting under the dominign of impulsive 
causes, and perceive its dependence on them so 
clearly, as to exclude from its nature every pro- 
perty of a constant and independent existence. 

If the nature of instinct, and its connexion with 
its causes, be thus ascertained, it must follow also, 
that it can only have a relative existence; and, con- 
sequently, as an active principle, it can no longer 
exist than while it is kept alive by foreign impulse. 
In the mean while, though an instinctive capacity 
be in all animals, so far as they are governed by 
influences which they cannot counteract, the cen- 
tral point where the various lines .of organization 
meet, through which varied and combined causes 
communicate their impulses, it must in itself be 
destitute of all innate activity. At the same time, 
it appears obvious, that the propensity called into 
action, through the impulse of a single cause or 
a combination of causes, can be nothing more than 
the appointed medium through which the creature 
is directed to its intended end. 

But though in all its actions the creature is di- 
rected by impulses, which invariably direct it to 
self-preservation and the propagation of its spe- 
cies, yet in all its movements it acts sensitively 
and intentionally pursues its object, notwith- 
standing it is impelled. Hence, its actions are not 


mechanical like those of the heart, like those by 
iy 
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which we breathe, or like those by which we open 
or shut our eyes; for these being involuntary, and 
performed even when we are insensible of them, 
come under the description of being purely me- 
chanical. Whereas, the actions of the creature 
being performed with an eye to the chief good 
which lies before it, and which impulse urges it 
to seek, become instinctive from the obedience 
and concurrence with which they are accompa- 
nied. But. as these creatures possess no elective 
power, they describe a middle station, below ra- 
tional beings, and above such things as move me- 
chanically without sensibility or knowledge, and 
thus connect the rational and mechanical world 
together. 

That instinct, in what light soever it may be 
viewed, can have no elective or counteracting 
power, is evident, from its dependence upon im- 
pulse for all its energies. The exercise of an 
elective power’ can never be reconciled with the 
influence of impulsions which cannot be resisted, 
because both being independent, nothing can com- 
mand their mutual co-operation. If, therefore, we 
attribute to instinct an elective power, and yet re- 
tain in our minds that idea of its dependence 
which I have been endeavouring to establish, we 
shall be compelled to allow that it is dependent 
upon impulse, and yet independent of it, at the 
same time. ! 

If, then, activity, either internally or externally, 
be necessary to our idea of instinct, and this ac- 
tivity cannot-exist without impulse, it follows that 
instinct can have no counteracting power, It fol- 
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lows also, that whether the cause which impels be 
known or unknown; whether it act through the 
medium of the senses, or without it, that its influ- : 
ence must reach the internal sensory, in order to 
give being to instinctive actions. While, there- 
fore, the impulsive cause and the recipient ¢apa- 
city form a union, the natural effect will follow. 
But whenever this recipient capacity becomes in- 
accessible to impulsion, there the propensity sinks 
into torpidity, there instinct ceases, and there our 
idea of it can find no place. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that “ when opposite 
causes impel to contradictory actions, instinct, or 
rather such creatures as are governed by it, 
must have an elective power, or be incapable of 
action, if the influences of the opposite causes are 
equal.” But this objection is unworthy of much 
attention, because it is founded on an impossible 
supposition. No instinctive propensity can be ac- 
cessible to contradictory influences equally pow- 
erful, at the same time; for it would be grossly 
absurd to imagine, that any creature was impelled 
to any given action, and yet equally impelled to 
abstain from that action, at the same time. No 
cause can act in direct hostility to itself, and, con- 
sequently, it can never produce contradictory ef- 
fects. And even should the groundwork of the 
objection be granted, contradictory impulses would 
defeat each other, neutralize power, and reduce 
the creature to the same condition as though it 
had been beyond the reach of all influence what- 
ever. In numerous instances, impulses may vary 
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from each other, and scone introduce confu- 
a by their diversified operations; but no im- 
Pe ing cause'can urge ature to an action 

at shall be contrary t eservation of itself, 
or he propagation of i ss. Within these con- 
sue@itiowever, the ope 
a variety of modes, but without directly opposing 
each other; and whenever this is the case, all 
-ereatures seem to be so constituted by the Al- 
mighty, that they must necessarily follow the 
strongest impulse. 
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tion.—Further distinguished from instinct.—Uses of reason. 
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But while we behold this general instinctive 
principle implanted in the nature of all animals, 
through which they are directed to their intended 
ends, according to the stations which the wisdom 
of Providence has appointed them to fill, we can- 
not but perceive a superior principle in man;—a 
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principle which raises him far above the whole of 
the mere brute creation. In this superior princi- 
ple we find a faculty, to which we have given the 
name of reason. TI is the Almighty stamped 
upon us at our primary formation; and under its 
guidance and direction he has placed the whole 
economy of human actions. Whether we have 
acted conformably to the influences and directions 
of this polar star, is rather foreign to my inquiry. 
It is to the sacred writings that we are indebted 
for our information on these points, because they 
alone fully describe our conformity to its dictates, 
and our melancholy deviations from that perfect 
standard which they erect, for man to distinguish 
right from wrong. ; 

This superior principle of reason I have already 
defined to be that faculty or power of the human 

‘mind, which controls, or may control, those im- 
pulses which instinct implicitly obeys;—which 
weighs the relations, and compares the natures and 
properties of things, and perceives the contrariety 
which invariably subsists between truth and false- 
hood, and hostile propositions, whenever they ap- 
pear. The actions of this faculty of the soul ap- 
pear, in its various exercises, to be connected 
with judgment and choice, and to be founded 
upon reflection. 

By the term reflection, I understand that gene- 
ral operation of the mind, by which, when a mul- 
titude of ideas are presented to it for inspection, 
it turns its attention to them. It is on this mass 
of materials that reason begins and performs its 
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work, by selecting, combining, comparing, com- 
pounding, simplifying, or marking the agreement or 
disagreement between the objects which appear. 
And when this task is accomplished, the judgment 
decides upon the relations which are pointed out, 
pronouncing certain ideas to be contradictory to, 
or congenial with one another, as existing circum- 
stances may direct. 

Now, reason, in all its operations, is either in- 
attentive to those impulses by which instinctive 
propensities are excited, or else it exerts its supe- 
rior power in governing or suppressing those 
emotions which would otherwise sometimes defeat 
its labours, by that bias, which when indulged 
they never fail to occasion. In either case, rea- 
son is clearly distinguished from instinct, not mere- 
ly as one faculty differs from another, but as con- 
taining a power by which it can withstand and 
counteract instinctive impulse. This is a power 
to which mere instinct is an entire stranger. And 
hence, it is not more a dictate of philosophy than 
of common sense, that, as brutes are unable to 
withstand the influence of those causes from which 
they act, they must be destitute of reason; and 
consequently, by being thus destitute of its power, 
they must submit to impulsive force. Man on the 
contrary, whenever he exerts his reason, and it is 
free to operate, is capable of controlling the ener- 
gies of impulse, to which in common with brutes 
he is exposed, and of suppressing those instinctive 
propensities which are always ready to act in 
unison with the impelling cause. Reason theres 
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fore is not more distinct from instinct, than reflec- 
tion is from those impulses which reason resists, 
and by which instinct is governed. 

Indeed, if reason were not radically different 
from instinct, man could not have possessed a 
moral nature; and when we take from him his 
rational and moral powers, we reduce him to a 
level with animals, which, by possessing neither, 
are disqualified for yielding obedience to any moral 
laws, and are therefore incapable of punishments 
or rewards. We might indeed have differed from 
them just as one animal differs from another ; but 
if there were nothing in man, which the brute cre- 
ation did-not and could not possess, without losing 
their present distinguishing characteristics, all must 
have partaken of one common nature. It is not 
difficult however to ascertain, that reason is dif- 
ferent from instinct, in its source, in its nature, in 
its operations, and in its end. And if the distine- 
tion can be thus ascertained, our perception of 
this distinction, will direct us to a conclusion which 
will in some respects oppose the indications of 
appearances. 

“Jn reason,’ says Mr. Locke, “ we may con- 
sider these four degrees. The first and highest is 
the discovering and finding out of proofs; the 
second is, the regular and methodical disposition 
of them, and laying them in a clear and fit order, 
to make their connexion and force be plainly and 
easily perceived ; the third is the perceiving their 
connexions ; and the fourth is the making a right 
conclusion.” (Essay, vol, ii. p. 289.) Now, if 
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instinct act under the direction of impulse, and 
unless this be granted it must have a controlling 
power, it is impossible that any one of these four 
degrees or modes of reason can be identified with 
it. Reason to. perform its office, must be free 
from impulse, and consequently must derive its 
power from another source. No effect can pos- 
sess an excellency which it did not derive from 
its cause. But in reason we discover many ex- 
cellences which neither an impulsive power nor an 
instinctive propensity can impart, and which can- 
not be derived from any thing short of an intelli- 
gent principle. The varied excellences of reason 
can therefore never be inferred either from matter 
and motion simply considered, or from any mo- 
dification which matter and motion may assume. 
If, therefore, “reason stands for a faculty in man, 
that faculty whereby he is supposed to be, and 
actually is distinguished from beast, and wherein 
it is evident he surpasses them,” as Mr. Locke 
asserts, our views are carried to an immaterial 
substance, as that which alone can be its primary 
source. 
But it is not merely in its source, nor in those 
specified differences which have been already 
pointéd out, that reason varies in its nature from 
instinct. There are other instances, in which the 
distinction will appear with equal, if not superior 
advantages. While reason refuses to be guided 
by impulse, it is accompanied with judgment, and 
cheerfully enters from choice into those ample 
fields which are spread before it, where a know- 
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ledge of the most important relations of things, and 
the most interesting facts, may be gathered. It 
is on the comparisons which reason deliberately 
and freely makes, that the decisions of judgment 
are founded. For where there is nothing to be 
compared, no agreement or disagreement of ideas 
can be perceived ; and where no such perceptions 
exist, judgment can have no place. If then judg- 
ment be the result of the operations of reason, we 
cannot but behold such a connexion between rea- 
son and judgment, as must be totally unknown te 
instinct. The former from the operations which 
it displays—the associations. which it forms—and 
the source to which it may be traced—evidently _ 
striking its roots in an immaterial nature ; while 
the latter hangs in a state of dependence upon im- 
pulse, or else dwindles into a mere capacity. 
Nor does this difference terminate here. It is 
necessary to the real nature of reason, not merely 
to follow the real or apparent good which is im- 
mediately presented to it, but to trace the ideas 
which are thus presented, through all their la- 
byrinths, previously to the adoption of any of 
them. To retrospect the past, to investigate the 
present and to calculate upon the future, are all 
branches which belong to the province of reason. 
For could we suppose that reason could adopt 
without retrospecting, investigating, or calcula- 
ting, we should make reason act unreasonably, 
which is utterly impossible. But as neither of 
these can possibly be included in our idea of in- 
stinct, we are here presented with a specific dif- 
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ference in the nature of these intellectual and ani- 
mal powers. _ be 3 
6 a a ae 
“If from this specific 
we turn to the operations of each, we shall find 
similar variations. It is the province of instinct 
to gratify appetite, but the province of reason to 
lay it under restraint. Instinct rushes to imme- 






diate action; reason pauses, deliberates, and 


weighs. Instinct looks only to the present mo- 
ment, but reason calculates on distant conse- 
quences, and anticipates remote effects. 

If instinct be capable of restraining appetite, it 
must thus act either from inherent necessity or 
choice. If from necessity, it must act in opposi- 
tion to its governing principle, and this will lead 
us to a contradiction; if from choice, it can no 
longer act under the dominion of impulse. A con- 
tradiction is inadmissible, and an abstraction of 
instinctive action from impulse, is refuted by fact. 
Instinct, therefore, cannot restrain that appetite 
which it is invariably induced to gratify. 

But while instinct, from its nature and manner 
of existence, must be prevented from restraining 
that appetite which it always aims to gratify, we 
behold in reason an elective power. It is this 
elective power, which is inseparable from the fa- 
culty, that enables it to resist those impulses by 
which instinct is governed. It is through the 
exercises of this power that the influence of in- 
ducements ceases to be irresistible, and that rea- 
son is able to prefer one to another, when to all 
appearance their claims are equal. On the same 
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principle it is equally certain, that when but one 
inducement is presented to 1 ign mind, and where 
the only alternative is eithe r to adopt or reject its 
dictates, that nothing but a eliberating power can 
enable it to refuse submission to its immediate in- 
fluence, when it incites to action. Nevertheless, 
even in this case every man knows that he is ca- 
pable of deliberating, and of forming an arbitra- 
ry decision. Now, should the mind while in this 
state, resist the influence of this solitary induce- 
ment, and act in direct opposition to its influence, 
when this inducement contains nothing hostile to 
the interests of the individual, we cannot but dis- 
cover an elective power, and be assured that rea- 
son exists and operates there. 

It may indeed be asked—“ If reason dictates a 
rejection of the only object or inducement which 
is presented to the mind, and there be nothing in 
that inducement, which is prejudicial to its na- 
ture,—On what principle is it rejected?” I an- 
swer, because reason, founded upon reflection, 
possesses an elective power. By this, it suspends 
its decisions for the moment, while it proceeds to 
examine consequences and relations. In all its 
active operations, the present good is but a part 
of its consideration: it reviews the past, surveys 
the present, and anticipates the future; and by 
comparing them together, forms its final election 
or rejection from the estimate of all, 

It may perhaps be urged, “ that the prospect of 
distant good, outweighing the power of the pre- 
sent influence, becomes an inducement which de- 
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termines the action.” To this I reply, that dis- 


tant good can never operate as a motive till it is 
recognized as such. It therefore could never ope- 


rate when only one inducement presented itself 


to the mind, and when that inducement was in 
opposition to this distant good. Hence then it is 
certain, that when the mind sought after motives, 
through which it was enabled to act in opposition 
to the influence of that inducement which first so- 


licited, it must have acted from its own innate vi- | 


gour, and elective power; for nothing besides can 
be supposed present to direct it in its deliberations 
and ultimate decision. 

It must, however, be admitted, under the case 
supposed, that the final rejection of the first in- 
ducement could only be effected by abstraction ; 
and by looking forward beyond the influence of 
present inducements to a certainty or probability 
of conclusion, in which nothing but abstraction 
could become its guide. If, then, reason in its 
operations can calculate upon consequences, re- 
mote from that inducement which first excited its 
attention, and with which that inducement has no 
apparent connexion, it is certain that reason must, 
in this case, operate ina region, within the confines 
of which, instinct can never enter: and this leaves 
us in the possession of a decisive difference be- 
tween their respective operations and powers. 

On the manifest distinction between instinct and 
reason, Dr. Young observes as follows ;— 


. 
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* “Reason progressive, instinct is complete ; 
Swift instinct leaps; slow reason feebly climbs. 
Brutes soon their zenith reach ; their little all 

___ Flows in at once; in ages they no more 

° Could know, or do, or covet or enjoy. 

Were man to live coeval with the sun, 
The patriarch pupil would be learning still, 
Yet dying, leave his lesson half unlearnt.” 
Nieut vit. line 81—88. 


Upon a supposition that the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality is a fable, and that man has no 
interest in eternity, the distinct nature and opera- 
tion of instinet and reason are thus further illus-_ 
trated :— 


“Sense, take the reign; blind passion, drive us on; 
And ignorance, befriend us on our way ; 
Ye new but trusest patrons of our peace. 
Yes, give the pulse full empire; live the brute, 
Since as the brute we die. The sum of man, 
Of God-like man! to revel and to rot. 


« But not on equal terms with other brutes ; 
Their revels a more poignant relish yield, 
And safer too: they never poisons choose, 7 
Instinct than. reason makes more wholesome meals, 
And sends all-marring murmur far away. 
For sensual life they best philosophize ; 
Their’s that serene the sages sought in vain ; 
’Tis man alone expostulates with heaven; 
His all the power and all the cause to mourn.” 

Nicurt vu. line 729—743. 


With some trifling variations the following lines, 
which were intended by another author to discri- 
minate between reason and self-love, may further 
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serve to illustrate the distinctions between instinct 


and reason: a ec 
Faas 
“Two principles in human nature reign, : 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain 5 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, ~~ 
Each works its end, to move or govern all: 
And to their proper operation still, = 
Ascribe all good, to their improper ill, 
“Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul : 
Reason's comparing balance weighs the whole. 
Man but for that no action could attend, 
And but for this were active to no end: 
Fixed like a plant to his peculiar spot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot: 
Or, meteor-like, flame lawless through the void; 
Destroying others, by himself destroyed. 


__.“ Most strength the moving principle requires, 
- Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires, 
Sedate and quiet, the comparing lies, 
Formed but to check, deliberate, and advise, 
Self-love still stronger, as its objects nigh, 
Reason’s at distance, and in prospect lie: 
That sees immediate good by present sense, 
Reason, the future and the consequence. 
Thicker than arguments temptations throng, 
At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 
The action of the stronger to suspend, 
~ Reason still use, to reason still attend, 
Attention, habit and experience gains ; 
Each strengthens reason, and self.love restrains.” 


Pork, 


. 
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It may indeed be asked—« Whether reason 
must not necessarily follow the direction of some 
motive or other?” A reply to this question will 
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a much depend upon the definition given to motive, ~ 
e and upon those views, which we have of its nature 
® extent. If the arbitrary determinations of the 
z mind be ineluded in the catalogue of motives, and 
the term be extended to embrace inducements,I = 
most readily answer, that reason must necessarily * %% 
follow the direction of motive. But if these arbi- €- 5 hie 
wy trary determinations andinducementsbeexcluded; = 
- Jrather doubt the fact, and in the preceding pa- 
ragraphs have assigned some reasons for these 
doubts. 

It appears that when a new motive or induce- 
ment is presented to the understanding, the atten- 
tion of the mind is involuntarily attracted by it ae 
from other objects of its pursuit. This motive or ® 
inducement arising from various causes, cannot 
however be ane by previous choice, because .S 
it presents itself unsolicited to the view; but it on 
does not follow from hence, that reason must ne- _ Wa 
cessarily adopt its dictates.* Motives of this class, of 

ss 


* Jt is not improbable that, by advancing the cbsetanhane 
suggested above, I may be thought, by many, to inculcate sen- 
timents which include in them the ideas of fatality and destiny. 
Those among my acquaintances, whose sentiments are conge- 
nial with my own, may think I have given them an occasion 
of offence ; and those who think differently, will perhaps be of- 
fended if I attempt to explain. I should, however, be very sorry 
to be the occasion of uneasiness to either :—a subject on which 
the world has been so long divided, will have its votaries on 
each side; but as equivocation is with me a despicable trait of 
character, I feel no hesitation in avowing those sentiments 
which I haye adopted. ° 

t is a question which has long agitated the controversial 
rd, “ Whether man be a free or a necessary agent.” On 
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which are nothing more than simple inducements, 
only awaken the mind from an inattentive state, 
and, by presenting occasions for action, solicit 
reason to examine their propriety; but in this stage _ 


both sides of this question, many able pens have been employed, 
and many volumes have been produced; written, many of 
them, I am sorry to observe, with as much acrimony and in- 
veetive, as with an apparent aim at universal mental empire, 
With all deference to those great men, whose writings have 
kept alive the flame of controversial war, by endeavouring to 
extinguish it ; I fear that they have shown, not merely a wish to 
judge for themselves, but to think for, and dictate to, others. 

If I have a rightto think for myself, every other man has 
the same right ; but an attempt to impose my creed upon the 
belief of another, merely because I think it right, is a piece of 
‘arrogance which too plainly characterizes the mind that adopts 
it. ‘The mind of another may be confused by the sorceries of 
argument, without becoming a convert to that sentiment by 
which it is silenced, It is in this ease rather dragooned into 
a compliance, than proselyted to belief. The weight of evi- 
dence is alone able to produce rational conviction; and this 
weight of evidence will operate in proportion as it can have ac- 
cess to the mind. It is on these principles, that I attempt to 
offer to the public my thoughts on this point, in the following 
note. ‘Those whose minds enter into a train of thinking 
similar to my own, may feel weight in the following observa- 
tions ; and those who do not, will do me no injury, and give me 
no offence, " 

It has been frequently asked by the advocates of destiny, 
“If God foresees all future events, and those events cannot 
happen otherwise than he foresees them, how can human ac- 
tions be contingent? If they be contingent, can God foresee 
them? ifnot, must not man be a necessary agent ?” Arguments 
like these are the most plausible of any I have hitherto met 
with; and I am inclined to think, that all their energy is de- 
rived from associating together two distinct ideas, which in 
themselves have no necessary relation—predestination and pre: 
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of the mind’s progress, decision can have no ex- 
istence. If the mind wills to examine these mo- 
tives or inducements, or wills to refuse, its deter- 
‘minations are from itself, for moral inducements 


science. The difference in these two ideas will appear, the in- 
stant we trace them to their respective sources. 

Predestination is evidently founded upon the idea of infinite 
power, which necessarily calls those actions into being, that are 
supposed to depend on previous destiny for their existence; 
and to abstract the idea of power fiom those actions, which 
necessarily depend upon that power for their existence, is at 
once to annihilate their active original cause, and consequently 
to destroy their own existence. But were it possible to anni- 
hilate that connexion, which subsists between that infinite pow: 
er, which is supposed to influence into being all human actions; 
and were it possible that those actions could remain, after they 
were separated from infinite power; all human actions would 
be contingent, and consequently predestination could be no 
more. I therefore conceive predestination to include a neces: 
sary connexion, between human actions and infinite power. 
And hence we learn, that human actions necessarily flow from 
infinite power are inseparable from, and necessarily dependent 
upon it; that if predestination be admitted, the present state 
of man is a state of mere passiveness, and that the idea of con- 
tingency can have no existence. 

But while predestination is founded on the idea of infinite 
power, the knowledge of future events is founded upon the idea 
of infinite discernment, with which the idea of power has no 
necessary connexion. It would be absurd to suppose that God 
were infinite in his power, because he possessed infinite dis+ 
cernment, or that he were infinite in his discernment, because 
he possessed infinite power. Infinite power, and infinite dis- 
cernment, must therefore be attributes which, though co-ordi- 
nate in the Deity, are, in their natures, essentially distinct. 

If the knowledge of any action be founded upon the discern. 
ment of that action, the very discernment of it presupposes the 
previous existence of that action, of which this is the discern- 
ment. Existence, in the very nature of things, must necessas 
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can never operate like physical efficient causes, 
To this primary volition the presented inducement 
could not necessarily contribute, for even though 
its dictates should afterward be adopted, this adop- 


rily precede, in order of being, all discernment of its modes and 
accidents, for nothing can be supposed to be known previous 
to the supposition of its own existence, And though we admit 
that infinite discernment is previous to the positive existence 
of the action itself, yet the action itself exists in idea, and is a 
future action actually existing in idea, as much as the. dist C 







that action, on which the existence of this discernment 
founded. Here, then, the action itself must be supposed in 
order of our thoughts to be in existence, while the discernment 
of this action is founded upon that existence: but neither the 
necessity nor contingency of this action can be inferred from 
that discernment, which only presupposes the previous exist- 
ence of the simple action, with which its necessity or contin- 
gency can have no relation. 

It will now be asked, “ Could this action hav mn different 
from what it is? if it could how could infinite discernment have * 
decided upon its certainty ; if not, what is become of the con. 
tingency of human actions?” However specious this question 
may appear in itself, it seems to me to be, upon the whole, a 
mere fallacy. It has been already proved, that the action itself 
must be supposed to be in existence, and the discernment of 
this action is founded upon that supposition ; for it would be a 
a contradiction in terms, to suppose that any thing could be 
discerned, which had not even an hypothetical existence: so 
that the question is nothing more than if it were asked, Can an 
action, after it is passed, be different from itself? To this 
question I would answer, No; and yet I cannot conceive that 
the contingency of that action can be affected thereby, because 
its contingency depended not on the discernment of its final 
issue, but on the adoption of those mutable inducements or mo- 
tives, which, when adopted, led to this end, and of which this 
action was the result, without. in the least affecting the action 
itself. The action which is thus discerned, is the effect of 
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tion must be the result of examination, and it is 
only from this, that inducement can become a mo- 
tive. 


If reason necessarily follows the impulse of mo- 


elective adoption, and the necessary termination of such mo- 
tives as were adopted. 

To suppose that the action itself, under the direction of these 
elected motives, could be different from what it is, is to sup- 
pose that these motives could have produced an action contrary 


_to their ownconclusions, which is a contradiction. That these 


utable inducements or motives might have been differently 
.d, I admit : but then infinite discernment could have pe- 
etrated the result of that election—have looked through the 
contingency, and have seen a different conclusion, with as 
much precision as it does the present ; and whatever mutations 
these inducements or motives might have assumed, infinite dis- 
cernment is still equal to the penetration, and capable of look- 
ing to the same certainty of conclusion, And although we 
suppose these inducements or motives to be subject to ten 
thousand mutations, to be subject to as many different elec- 
tions and eapable of ending in as many conclusions,—yet these 
conclusions cannot elude the penetration of infinite knowledge, 
which arises from the plenitude of infinite discernment: and 
the same result must ever be admitted, while finite is placed 
within the reach of infinite—and while the Creator is capable 
of comprehending all created capacities. The power and dis- 
cernment of God must always be superior in their extensive- 
ness, to the mutations which human contingencies are capable 
of undergoing ; and we can thus conceive all human actions to 
be known to him, without having recourse to that destiny, 
which is supposed to influence them into being. 

To ask, therefore—whether an action which is foreseen, can 
be different from the foreknowledge of it, is no other than to 
ask—Whether an action can be different from itself? To this 
question I would answer, No; because, the question itself is 
founded upon the idea of the action’s being known. And if the 
action be known, it must be supposed, hypothetically at least, 
as much past, as that knowledge of it which is founded thereon, 
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tive according to its peculiar signification, motive 
must be the active cause of all its exploits, and if 
80, instinct and reason will be placed nearly on 
an equal ground. And hence, as all causes must 


To conceive, therefore, that absolute foreknowledge and eternal 
decree are similar in their effects, is, I conceive, an imposition 
upon the mind, = 

Tf an infinite being could be supposed capable of possessing 
infinite discernment and knowledge, abstracted from all power, 
this Being would be as capable of looking through the contin- 
gency of human actions, as though he were possessed of infinite 
power. But we cannot conceive the idea of a Divine decree, 
abstracted from the idea of infinite power ; and therefore it 
follows, that prescience and destiny are totally different in their 
natures, as well as founded upon two distinct attributes of 
Deity—discernment and power ; which, in the present conside- 
ration, can have no necessary connexion. The necessary effect 
of a deeree, is the positive accomplishment of it: but the ne- 
cessary effect of absolute foreknowledge, is what I have never 
yet been able’ to discover, 

Every action must bear some relation to the knowledge which 
is obtained of it, because the knowledge of an action is founded 
on the development of itself; without this relation, there can be 
no knowledge. And to say, that an action may be, or is now 
known, while that action which is thus known has not even an 
hypothetical existence, although the knowledge of it is now ac- 
tually existing, is to make the effect to exist prior to its own 
natural cause ; and is to suppose a relation between that which 
is, and that which is not; which is a glaring contradiction. 

Whenever we form an idea of prescience, and speak of it as 
applying to the infinitely wise God, according to our weak per- 
ceptions of His attributes: we either behold him stepping into 
futurity, and there beholing the result of actions in their dark 
recesses, or, by inverting the order of nature, calling futurity 
to his bar, to develope its hidden mysteries ; but in either case. 
the action itself, and the knowledge of that action, must be 
brought into hypothetical contact with one another. 

That the relative ideas of past and future, must be inappli. 
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exist previously to their own effects, we must at- 
tribute to mere motive, a species of abstract inde- 
pendent existence, even while the mind is left to 
form an idea of it, independently of those effects 


eapable to the eternal God, is too evident to require proof, or 
admit denial, there being but few abstract propositions more 
certain; and, therefore, the idea of successive existence must be 
precluded by the omnipresence of his nature : and inthe physical 
relation in which things stand to God, nothing can be said to be 
remote fromhim. If, then, weadmit a future action to be known 
to, and present with God, we call futurity into existence; and in 
futurity admit its actual existence; but even in this case, the 
action which is discerned, must, in the order of our ideas, be 
antecedent to that discernment which is founded on its exist- 
ence. It is only by thus giving to futurity an hypothetical 
present existence, that we can conceive how an event which is 
fature to us, can be present with, and therefore known to, God. 
This, however, being once admitted, we may safely allow, that 
every thing which is in futurity to us, can be present with Him, 
who fills even futurity with his omnipresence and immensity. 
Here, then, we behold the certainty of the action perfectly ex- 
isting before God, founded upon the hypothetical actual exist- 
ence of futurity; and it is only in this manner, that we can 
have any rational conception how an action or event which is 
future to us, is in actual existence with God. 

Whateoer event or action is said to be foreknown, can only 
be so in relation to us; but not to God. With him tlic event 
or action is only simply known. And as the simple discern- 
ment ofan action, necessarily presupposes the existence of that 
action : the action itself is not subsequent upon, but antecedent 
to, that discernment which is founded upon it. shes 

Ifan action which is future with us, be totally destitute of all, 
even of hypothetical existence, in the most absolute sense of the 
word, it never can be an object even of infinite discernment, 
because the supposition includes a contradiction ; for he who 
discerns that which is destitute of all existence, even in idea, 
discerns what is adinitted even by the supposition itself to be 
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which can alone denominate it to be an active 
cause. Motive, therefore, can never act with ir- 
resistible impulse, nor produce effects which shall 
assimilate the reason of man with the instinct of 
brutes. 


undiscernible. The hypothetical existence of a future action 
is therefore necessary to the discernment of it. 

If, then, an event which is really future to us, be actually 
present with God; and if the hypothetical or actual existence 
of an event be necessary to his discernment of it, its mutable 
state is hypothetically already past, and its result is as inevita- 
ble, as those events which are enrolled in the antediluvian an- 
nals, Hence, as the knowledge of an event must necessarily 
presuppose the existence of that event, the knowledge of it can 
never influence that event, or any of its preceding mutations ; 
for it is upon the event that this prescient knowledge must de- 
pend for its own existence. 

Discernment itself, whether divine or human, necessarily 
implies an object; for it is a contradiction in terms, to suppose 
any being to discern an object which has neither a real nor an 
hypothetical existence. To suppose that the discernment of 
an object may exist, while we suppose the object itself to be a 
pure nonentity even in idea, is to suppose the object to be at 
once discernible and not discernible, to be an entity and a non- 
entity, at the same time. 

However distant the modes of God’s discernment are from 
those of our own, yet when we ask the question —How can any 
thing be different from what God foresees it? we have recourse 
to our own modes of perception, and incorporate in that ques~ 
tion, the idea of successive duration, which we apply to Deity ; 
although, in our abstract reasoning upon it, we exclude all kinds 
of succession from that application, 

In all our abstract reasoning upon the prescience of God, we 
exclude the idea of successive existence, and speak the language 
of philosophy and reason ; but when we apply the prescience of 
God to the contingency of human action, we lose sight of the 
only exclusive foundation on which the question can stand, and 
incorporate with it the relative ideas of past and future ; and 
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That man is an animal as well as a rational be- 
ing, is a position which almost claims a right to 
bal aedinittest as self-evident; but where the animal 
powers end, and where the rational begin, i is a 
point which cannot be ‘so easily ascertained. 
There are, however, many instances in which 
those powers differ from one another, both in their 
nature and operations, besides those already pointed 
out. 

It is the province of reason to examine abstract 
propositions ;—to ascertain the simple ideas which 
are necessary to their existence ;—to travel through 
their various modes and relations, and to identify 
them by definition. But can any man imagine 
that mere instinct can distinguish between good- 
ness and mercy? Or shall it be thought that in- 
stinct can identify those simple ideas which are 
necessary to either of these divine principles? 


thus re-adopt that successive existence, which we had previ- 
ously excluded from our abstract idea of the question. — It is 
partially from the neglect of this distinction, that we have such 
confusion in our ideas on the subject. Only let the idea of 
successive existence be excluded from incorporating with that of 
prescience, and a considerable portion of the difficulty will disap- 
pear; the question will assume an inoffensive form; and we 
shall percieve the prescience of God to be perfectly reconcilea- 
ble with the contingency of human actions. 

Finally, an action which is future with us, must be in itself 
either an entity or a nonentity, in the most perfect sense of the 
words: if an entity, though only hypothetically so, it has all 
that existence for which I contend; if an absolute nonentity, it 
cannot be an object of infinite discernment or knowledge : for 
he that beholds or knows an absolute perfect nonentity, must 
behold and know nothing. 


. 
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Can instinct distinguish between a simple and a 
complex idea? Or can it separate those ideas 
which have been uniformly associated together, 
though with each other they have no kind of phy- 
sical relation? Whoever views these questions, 
must be satisfied that the discrimination between 
them, as well as the ultimate decision in each 
case, must belong exclusively to the province of 
reason, and therefore must be above the reach of 
every inferior principle. If, then, instinct, from 
its being always dependent upon impulse for its 
actions, be so circumscribed in its nature, as to be 
wholly incompetent to that task which reason can 
sometimes with ease accomplish, in unfolding 
those latent truths which it is the glory of the hu- 
man intellect to know and understand, it affords 
another decisive proof that reason and instinct are 
as different in their operations as they are distinct 
in their natures from each other. 

Nor are there wanting a variety of instances in 
which reason and instinct are at variance with 
each other; in which there is an irreconcileable 
hostility subsisting between them. These varia- 
tions could have had no existence, if reason and 
instinct were the same, or had originated in the 
same source.* ‘There is not perhaps, an instance 


* On the future life of brutes, many things have been said, 
and much has been written; and both for and against the sub. 
ject, many forcible arguments have been employed. An at- 
tempt to decide on such an important point in a few « strag- 
gling propositions,” or a solitary note, would be both immodest 
and indiscreet,. The thoughts which I have offered on this 
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either of moral or retributive justice where this is 
not the case. Reason and instinct are frequently 
at war with respect to distinctions in property 5 
hence those boundaries which are fixed by reason, 
may be, and are considered by instinct as an in- 
fringement upon natural right. The calls of in- 
stinct aim in most instances at nothing but the gra- 
tification of desire and appetite, without any re- 
gard tu consequences, while the voice of reason 
imposes a salutary restraint, and compels the pas- 


subject are perfectly new to me; but whether they be admitted 
as conclusive or not, the decision can in no way affect the main 
purport of this essay. For although it could be proved, that 
brutes have an immaterial principle, and though the immortali- 
ty of their natures could be deduced therefrom, these facts 
would neither destroy nor lessen the proof of an immaterial 
and immortal spirit in man. 

The acute reasonings drawn from the vis inertia of matter, 
by Mr. Baxter, together with the arguments advanced by Mr. 
Smith, appear to me neither convincing nor conclusive. The 
heavy objections which may be urged against the hypothesis of 
each, are to me more forcible than their arguments, however 
plausible they may appear. 3 

How creatures, that are not governed to any moral law here, 
ean be made the subjects of rewards or punishments hereafter, 
I confess I do not perceive ; neither can I discern how beings, 
that are incapable of intellectual enjoyments, can derive hap- 
piness from sources which they have no appetites to relish: but 
I would not urge either case as an argument against possibili- 
ty. Yet I fear, that the admission of the belief of the immor- 
tality of brutes, will so far violate those distinctions which God 
has placed between the different orders of intelligent and mere 
instinctive beings, that when the door is once opened we shall 
not know where to shut it, nor be sufficiently guarded against 
the adoption of equivocal generation—a doctrine, which has 
been justly exploded by Mr. Ray, in his book, entitled, ‘* The 
Wisdom of God in the Creation,” 
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sions and appetites to be subservient to modera- 
tion, and the principles of immutable justice. 

But it is not by possessing reason only, that 
man rises superior to the brute creation, though 
this principle is fully sufficient to exalt him above 
the whole animal tribe. To our rational powers, 
the Author of our being has been pleased to add 
a moral nature, of which none of the inferior or- 
ders of creation have ever furnished any decisive 
indications. It is by this, that in most instances 
We possess an innate power of distinguishing good 
from evil, truth from falsehood, and justice from 
injustice; and of measuring the actions of our lives 
by an immutable standard, which is the only cri- 
terion of innocence and guilt. 

With this moral nature the Almighty originally 
connected certain moral powers, by which man 
was enabled to act consistently with the discove- 
ries which he made. With these the bias of his 
inclinations was turned to good; and the whole, 
in conjunction with that moral rectitude in which 
he was formed, displayed the divine image stamped 
upon the human heart. An abuse of his exalted 
privileges, it is true, has degraded man from his 
primitive condition, and rendered these moral 
powers comparatively useless. Still, however, 
many of their features remain, to inform him from 
what height he has fallen, and to show him his 
loss by preserving the picture of his magnificence 
in ruins. At the head of these moral powers, and 
this moral nature, conscience still asserts her right. 
And though in many instances her energy is too 
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feeble to command obedience, yet she exerts a 
voice which the most abandoned sometimes hear 
with terror. 

To this moral nature, these moral powers, and 
this moral sense, the brute creation appear to be 
total strangers. In some of them indeed we per- 
ceive a degree of sagacity which at times half in- 
duces us to associate the instinctive with the ra- 
tional faculties. But in none, not even of the most 
intelligent, have any vestiges or symptoms of a 
moral nature, of moral powers, or of a moral 
sense, ever yet been discovered. 

Nor is it over our moral nature and powers 
alone that conscience extends her empire. The 
rational and intellectual faculties must submit to 
her dominion; and in all cases where moral good 
and evil are concerned, they dare not encroach 


upon her province. It is on this principle. that 


one great end of reason is to regulate the solici- 
tations of desire, and to render appetite subser- 
vient to propriety and the principles of immuta- 
ble justice; while the great end of instinct is to 
obtain gratification, independently of moral right 
or wrong. 

Right and wrong, on their broadest basis, are 
realities of which instinct can form no adequate 
conception; but without some attention to right 
and wrong, reason must be restricted in its ope- 
rations, and therefore can hardly be said to have 
a full and complete existence. Whether what in- 
stinct follows and adopts, may issue in truth or 
falsehood, in good or evil, is what can excite 
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within it no solicitude ; but the final issue of things, 
is the great point to which reason directs its steps. 
Reason and instinct must therefore be essentially 
different from each other, in their origin, in their 
nature, in their operations, and in their end. In- 
stinct denominates the animal, while reason and a 
moral nature designate the man. 





SECTION VIII. 


Memory distinct from recollection——-The former visible in the 
animal powers, and dependent upon foreign causes which 
operate involuntarily; illustrated by instances.—The latter 
produced by a rational association of ideas, which can only 
flow from an immaterial principle—The human soul con- 

- eluded to be immaterial, 


‘ ae The abstract ideas which we have of memory 
‘and recollection, however they may seem to be 
allied, or may be so in reality, must in themselves 
be considerably different from each other; the 
former we discover among the animal tribes, but 
the latter we discern only in an immaterial prin- 
ciple. Memory, it is certain, can have no relation 
to any thing but what is past; but that which is 
merely sensitive is always involuntary, and de- 
pends upon the operation of causes over which 
the mind can exert no absolute, no commanding 
dominion. In this view memory bears a strong 
resemblance to instinct. It does not appear that 
we have any voluntary power either to bring 
things to our memory or to put them from it, just 
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when we please. Some causes therefore must 
exist, and operate independently of our wills, 
through which we are enabled to retrace those 
transactions and events which are now no more. 
Brutes without all doubt possess memory; but 
with them foreign causes must operate, through 
the senses, to call this and all their instinctive ac- 
tions into exercise; for I can have no conception 
that memory can exist with them, any longer than 
the causes on which it depends continue to ope- 
rate. In this light it appears to be distinct from 


recollection. 
In recollection, an association of ideas may 


lead to things that are past, and re-imprint the 
ideas of them on the mind in legible characters, 
without the interference of foreign causes. But. 
I have no proof or conception that brutes have 
any such power, by the exercise of which they 
can recall what is past. The effects resulting 
from the impressions made by foreign causes, and 
those which flow from the exercise of our powers 
of association, appear indeed to be nearly the 
same, but their causes are manifestly distinct. 
In those branches of recollection which are con- 
nected with the association of ideas, or result 
from it without the introduction of any other 
cause, reason is clearly discernible ; but in mere 
sensitive memory, as it is excited by the operation 
of external causes, which we can neither com- 
mand nor control, no reason whatever appears, 
Hence, then, we may safely conclude, that though 
brutes have sensitive memory, it affords no proof 
14 
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that they possess an immaterial principle ; while 
the power of recollection which we possess, 
through the association of our ideas alone, presup- 
poses an immaterial principle, from which rea- 
son derives all the power that it exercises, in this 
association which leads to the final result. 

If these definitions, reasonings, and -obser- 
vations are right, it will follow, that while sensitive 
memory may be excited by foreign causes, the 
influence of which in many instances, operates 
with brutes through the medium of the senses, re- 
collection may move entirely in the intellectual 
region. In the human mind, recollection, through 
the association of ideas, may begin its operations, 
where memory, that is excited by foreign causes, 
ends; and produce results in ways which brutes 
can never know. Mere sensitive memory, in this 
case, like instinct, can never exist, but while it is 
in connexion with its exciting causes, which 
chiefly operate through the external senses; but 
recollection being independent of all outward 
causes, may, in a great degree, be produced by 
the mind alone, through a process in the associa- 
tion of our ideas, vihick at once discovers its in- 
tellectual source, and stands as remote from sen- 
sitive memory, as its cause is from those invol- 
untary influences by which sensitive memory is 
excited. 

The artist who constructs his machine, and the 
builder who erects his house, are governed in their 
first essays by the observations they have made 
on the labours’of others, or by some known rules 
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of art which are distinctly understood. But 1 
have no conception that the bird which builds 
her nest, or the spider which weaves its web, acts 
under the direction of any similar principle. The 
builder, on erecting a second house, will recollect 
how he proceeded with the first, and will improve 
by his former errors; but the bird and the insect 
proceed in the same manner that they proceeded 
before without deviation, without additional de- 
fect, or improvement. Neither does it appear that 
any of the brute creation pursue any of their ob- 
jects, from remembering how they acted on a 
similar occasion. The original causes are always 
at hand, and, by operating in their former manner, 
lead to the same effect, without directing the crea- 
ture to derive any assistance from past experi- 
ence, memory, or observation ; and if in any state 
of its progress mere memory be excited, it can 
only be by the return of causes which first made 
the impression. * 

On the same principle it will appear, that though 
an animal might have a clear perception of any 
external object. through the medium of only one 
of the senses, if this sense were afterwards totally 
destroyed, the: impression could never again be 
remade on the sensory. For, as nothing but a 
return of the cause can produce a recurrence of 
the effect, and this cause is shut out through the 
destruction of the only medium by which it ope- 
rated, it is plain that the animal must remain in 

future totally ignorant of those impressions which 
it had once received. This is not the case with 
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man. Let a man grown to maturity have a clear 


idea of a cube, of a circle, and of a triangle, only 
through the medium of his sight, and the same 
ideas may always be re-cal For, though he 
should afterwards be deprived of sight, the power 
which he has of associating his ideas together, 
will enable him o recollect the distinction, with- 
hae other sense, notwithstanding 
the original medium of communication may be for 
ever closed. , : 
Consonant with the preceding remarks, it is 
reasonable: to conclude, that should an animal lose 
one of its limbs, it can have no knowledge, when 


the causes and occasions of amputation are re- 


moved, and the sensations of pain which were ex- 
cited have subsided, that ever it possessed an ad- 
ditional limb; unless the causes which deprived it 
of it be again presented to its view, or the pain 
which the loss occasioned be again re-impressed 
on the senses. In this case sensitive memory is 
again excited, and may be continually excited, so 
long as either the causes or the painful effects, 
appear. : 

From these considerations it is obvious, that if 
the cause be removed, and the painful effects of 
that cause destroyed, sensitive memory, which is 
dependent on both, must instantly expire, and can 
never more be restored until the causes are again 
brought into action. On the contrary, it plainly 
appears, that a Stee past events may be 
obtained by man through the innate power which 
the mind has of associating its ideas together, and 
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by that means of reaching the final result, even 
though the primary causes which first made the 
impression should exist no more. 

Hence, then, it inally appears, that mere sen- 
sitive memory can only be excited by foreign 
catises ; and that, when these are totally done 
away, no power of associating its ideas, to recall 
what is past, can lie within the reach of the crea- 
ture. While, on the contrary, meg ollection may, 
in numerous instances, be recovered by man 
through the exercise of a power to which all mere 
animals are total strangers, even when a know- 
ledge of what is past must otherwise be wholly 
unattainable. And from these phenomena we may 
conclude, that the renewed knowledge which we 
have of past transactions, through the association 
of our ideas, is recollection, and results from the 
exercise of our intellectual powers. But that the 
restoration of former impressions, by causes which 
operate without our command or control, is sen- 
sitive memory—that it is all which brutes possess 
—and that it is lodged in the sensory which belongs 
to the animal, and not to the rational or intellec- 
_ tual powers. 

_ But these speculations have only a remote con- 


P ~-nexion with the subject of our general inquiry. 


For in what manner soever these questions may 
be decided, no inferences can be drawn from the 
decision, which will invalidate the evidences that 
support the immateriality of the human soul. 
Confining our thoughts to material substances, 
few, perhaps, will be disposed to question this pro- 
14* 
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position, —that every action necessarily implies the 
pre-existence of the actor. Now, if the human 
soul be material, the matter of which it is formed 
must have existed prior to that consciousness 
which is dependent upon it, and prior to any mo- 
dification which the soul assumes. Hence, then, 
the conclusion is certain, that consciousness can- 
not be an.essential property, either of matter, or 
of any modification of it. And as no adventitious 
acquisition of quality can communicate a power, of 
which both acquisition and quality are naturally 
destitute, consciousness can never incorporate with 
the identity of a substance which is of itself inert, 
and therefore incongruous to the nature of thought; 
nor derive its being from that which must neces- 
sarily have primarily existed without it. The 
final conclusion, therefore, immediately follows— 
THERE MUST BE AN IMMATERIAL PRINCIPLE IN MAN, 
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PART Il. 


ARGUMENTS WHICH ILLUSTRATE AND PROVE 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE NATURE, MODES, AND POSSIBILITY OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE SOUL CONSIDERED. 


SECTION I. 


Death, definition of—Proved to be a mere privation.—Incapa- 
ble of destroying the soul.—The bodily organs nothing more 
than mere instruments to the mental powers.—Dissolution, 
privation, and annihilation defined, and asserted to be the 
only modes through which the destruction of the soul can be 
conceived to be possible. 

In the unbounded empire of human language, 
there is, perhaps, no term to which such strange 
and preposterous ideas have been annexed, as to 
that of Death. 

The Orientals have spiritualized it into an 
angel; the Moralists have degraded it into a mon- 
¢ . * . . . 
ster ; the Rhetorician’s art has subjoined to it the 
idea of personification while the Poet’s imagina- 
tion has lent him “his meagre aspect, and his 
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naked bones.” All these ideas are, however, but 
the creatures of a prolific fancy, utterly devoid of 
any real existence in nature, and totally unfounded 
in fact. 

To strike the passions, and animate the feelings, 
representations like these are undoubtedly judi- 
cious and appropriate ; but it is the province of 
philosophical disquisition to disrobe realities of the 
trappings of fancy, and to present them to the 
world in the genuine features of their native forms. 
For, while the embellishments of fancy are thus 
added to a mere abstraction of the mind, the in- 
quirer is too apt to be misled in his investiga- 
tions. Hence— 


“ Death, and his image rising in the brain, 
Bear faint resemblance, never are alike : 
Fear shakes the pencil, Fancy loves excess, 
Dark Ignorance is lavish of her shades, 
And these the formidable picture draw.” 


But setting aside these things, as the creatures 
of a warm imagination, let us inquire what is 
Death ? 

It is certain, that if death ean be said to have 
any kind of existence, this existence must be either 
positive or privative ; for in no other manner can 
the term with any propriety be applied, because 
negative existence can be nothing more than the 
mere absence or reverse of being. Now, if death 
can be said to exist positively, it must exist even 
though nothing were to die. But this we know is 
impossible, because it compels us to suppose death 
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and no death at the same time. If no being were 
capable of suffering the loss of animation, it would 
be preposterous to admit any such thing as death. 
It is from this loss of animation, and the conse- 
quent dissolution of the inanimate parts, that we 
derive our idea of it; and on this account we are 
assured that death can have no positive, no inde- 
pendent existence. As, then, it is from the loss 
of animation, and the consequent dissolution of 
bodily parts, that we primarily derive our idea of 
death, its existence can only be privative; and 
consequently it is absurd to suppose that death, 
as an existent being, can be the cause of those 
changes upon which all our ideas of its existence 
depends. 
The most simple, and, perhaps, correct notion 
which we can have of death is, that in itself it is 
a mere privation ; and in our ideas of it, that it is 
the reverse of life, with which it may with pro- 
priety be contrasted, just as silence is the reverse 
of sound, and rest the reverse of motion; though 
it must be certain, that, as the mere reverse of a 
positive quality, it can have nothing more than a 
negative existence. Viewed, therefore, as a mere 
privation, death can produce no positive effects. 
The body, under its negative dominion, is simply 
in a state of mortality; but, as a mere negation of 
life, death can never be the actual cause of those 
changes and accidents to which animated mortal 
bodies are liable, though we vaguely attribute them 
to this imaginary power. Matérial concretes 
may be subject to accidents and decompositions ; 
ae 
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but that which is simple and indivisible in its na- 
ture, is placed beyond the reach of privation, and 
the influence of every thing that has nothing more 
than a negative existence. 

For the same reason, the soul must always re- 
main inaccessible to the physical reverse of itself. 
Its essence must first be changed, before it can be 
either subject to death, or reducible to a state of 
mortality. The simplicity of its nature will, how- 
ever, ensure the perpetuity of its existence, and 
thus far stamp immortality upon its character. 
Hence, then, the conclusion is inevitable, that the 
human soul can never perish by that species of 
death, through which the animal body lies in a 
state of decomposition, even admitting it to be pe- 
rishable in its own nature; because no mere pri- 
vation, nothing that has only a negative being, 
can destroy that which has in itself a simple, po- 
sitive, and independent existence. 

When we contemplate the union which appears 
to subsist between our mental and bodily powers, 
they seem to be almost identified by their mutual 
co-operation. We shall, however, easily disco- 
ver, on a nearer inspection, that the alliance is not 
founded on any identity of nature, or even on any 
physical resemblance which the sources of these 
powers bear to each other. 

In reference to the body, it may be justly ar- 
gued, that the organs of sense, through which our 
mental perceptions operate, have no more real 
physical relation to the source of these perceptive 
powers than the microscope has to the eye. The 
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microscope is an instrument through which the 
eye is assisted to discover distant objects; and on 
the same ground of analogy, the eye is only ano- 
ther instrument, that comes more immediately in 
union with the perceiving agent. Now, as the re- 
moval or destruction of the microscope would not 
destroy the eye, but only remove an instrument 
through which it operated ; so the removal of the 
eye would not destroy the perceptive agent, but 
only take away the organ of sense, through which 
it held an intercourse with the material world. 

The same analogical reasoning will apply to all 
our other bodily organs and senses; which, though 
destroyed by death, will not furnish even a pre- 
sumptive evidence, that the agent of conscious- 
ness can be essentially affected by the dissolution 
which all or any of the parts of the body under- 
goes. 

A late celebrated writer has observed—* That 
as it is evident our present powers and capacities 
of reason, memory, and affection, do not depend 
upon our gross body, in the manner in which per- 
ception by our organs of sense does; so they do 
not appear to depend upon it at all in any such 
manner, as to give ground to think, that the dis- 
solution of this body will be the destruction of these 
our present powers of reflection, as it will of our 
powers of sensation; or to give ground to con- 
elude, even that it will be so much as a suspen- 
sion of the former. 

« Human creatures exist at present in two states 
of life and perception, greatly different from each 
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other ; each of which has its own peculiar laws, 
and its own peculiar enjoyments and sufferings. 
When any of our senses are affected, or appetites 
gratified with the objects of them, we may be said 
to exist or live in a state of sensation. When none 
of our senses are affected, or appetites gratified, 
and yet we perceive and reason, we may be said 
to exist or live in a state of reflection. Now, it is 
by no means certain, that any thing which is dis- 
solved by death, is any way necessary to the liv- 
ing being in this its state of reflection, after ideas are 
gained. For though, from our present constitution 
and condition of being, our external organs of sense 
are necessary for conveying in ideas to our reflecting 
powers, as carriages, and levers, and scaffolds, are 
in architecture ; yet when these ideas are brought 
in, we are capable of reflecting in the most intense 
degree, and of enjoying the greatest pleasure, and 
feeling the greatest pain, by means of that reflec- 
tion, without any assistance from our senses, and 
without any at all, which we know of, from that 
body which will be dissolved by death. 

“It does not appear, then, that the relation of 
this gross body to the reflecting being is in any 
degree necessary to thinking, to our intellectual 
enjoyments or sufferings; nor, consequently, that 
the dissolution, or alienation, of the former by 
death, will be the destruction of those present 
powers, which render us capable of this state of 
reflection. Death may, in some sort, and in some 
respects, answer to our birth, which is not a sus- 
pension of the faculties which we had before it, or 
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a total change of the state of life in which we ex- 
isted when in the womb; but a continuation of 
_ both, with such and such great alterations. 
“Now, for aught we know of ourselves, of our 
present life, and of death, death may immediate- 
ly, in the natural course of things, put us into a 
higher and more enlarged state of life, as our 


birth does; a state in which our capacities, and © 


sphere of perception and of action, may be much 
greater than at present. For, as our relation to 
our external organs of sense renders us capable 
of existing in our present state of sensation, so it 
may be the only natural hinderance of our exist- 
ing, immediately and of course, in a higher state 
of reflection. The truth is, reason does not at 
all show us in what state death naturally leaves 
us. . But were we sure that it would suspend all 
our perceptive and active powers, yet the suspen- 
sion of a power, and the destruction of it, are ef- 
fects so totally different in kind, as we experience 
from sleep and a swoon, that we cannot in any 
wise argue from the one to the other ; or conclude, 
even to the lowest degree of probability, that the 
same kind of force which is sufficient to suspend 
our faculties, though it be increased ever so much, 
will be sufficient to destroy them.”—Butler’s 
Analogy ; « Of a future Life.” 

The analogical reasonings advanced in the pre- 
ceding extracts, taking them even on their lowest 
and most disadvantageous ground, leave the pro- 
bability in favour of the soul’s natural immortality, 
equally as strong as any inference that can be 
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made from them in behalf of its total discon- 
-tinuance at death. But when we turn our thoughts 
to the changes which many creatures, endued 
with animal life, undergo, and which we ourselves 
have already undergone, the scale preponderates 
most decidedly in favour of continued existence. 

From this equilibrium, this probability, and this 
preponderation, when we advert to the nature of 
consciousness, and inquire after the only probable 
source whence it can be supposed to arise, and 
the physical properties of that substance in which 
it can reasonably be presumed to inhere, the ar- 
gument assumes a commanding aspect, and presses 
itself upon us with all the evidence of moral de- 
monstration. 

In the preceding part of this essay it has been 
argued, that consciousness is not essential to mat- 
ter, that it cannot incorporate with material iden- 
tity, nor result from any modification which mere 
matter can be supposed to assume. From these 
premises the natural consequence is, that an im- 
material substance must form a portion of the. 
compound man; and, that it is in this immaterial 
substance that consciousness must inhere. _ 

While, therefore, we allow that death may ex- 
tend its influence over every material portion of 
man, it becomes a question of serious import, 
whether either a substance that is immaterial, or 
any of its faculties,can be placed within the em- 
pire over which death holds any dominion. 

Perhaps it may be contended, that “ the human 
soul, though placed beyond the reach of death, 
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according to the definition given of it in the for- 
mer part of this section, may nevertheless be in- 
capable of retaining its entity, since, by sustaining 
a privation of its material partner, the body, its 
innate energy may become impaired, and there- 
fore it may finally cease to exist. 

Now, there are but three ways through which 
we can admit the supposition suggested in the ob- 
jection, to be possible. The first is, by the disso- 
lution of its component parts; the second is, by 
depriving it of something essential to its existence, 
without destroying its entity; and the third is, by 
total annihilation. A substance which can survive 
these three modes of destruction, must continue 
for ever. ‘ 

When destruction is occasioned by dissolution, 
I understand it to imply a separation of those 
parts and properties of any being which are ne- 
cessarily united in order to the preservation, ex- 
istence, and identity of that being. By privation, 
I understand the subtracting something from any 
being, which, | ‘without destroying its entity, shall 
prevent it from continuing to be what it now is. 
And by annihilation, 1 understand not only the 
destruction of any and every modification which 
it might have assumed, but the utter nihility of all 
existence, and the reduction of any substance to 
an absolute nonentity. If therefore, the soul, 
which is an immaterial substance, perish, it must 
be in one of these three ways. 
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SECTION II. 


The soul cannot perish by dissolution, because devoid of parts. 

' —Nor by privation, because its mode of existence can un- 
dergo no internal change.—Nor by annihilation, because it 
can have no tendency to it, and is_inacessible to all external 
force. 


If the soul perish through dissolution, it must be 
by having those parts disunited, of which it is 
composed. But this cannot possibly apply to the 
soul, because the soul is not an assemblage of dis- 
tinct particles, but a simple, uncompounded sub- 
stance; and therefore it has no parts to be dis- 
solved.—To imagine any substance to be capable 
of being dissolved, which has no parts, is a con- 
tradiction—it supposes a separation of parts, ina 
being which has no parts to be separated. In the 
material world, an indivisible atom, if such be 
possible, must be for ever placed beyond the reach 
of dissolution. 

A being which has no parts included in the ab- 
stract idea of its existence, can never undergo a 
separation ; and that being which has no parts to 
be separated, must necessarily be incapable of 
dissolution. An exclusion of all parts, is necessa- 
ry to our idea of the existence of an immaterial 
substance ; and to suppose a being to be dissolved, 
from the very nature of whose existence a capa- 
city of dissolution is necessarily excluded, is pal- 
pably preposterous; it is supposing a being to be 
capable, and yet incapable of dissolution, at the 
same time, 
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Whatever has parts, cannot be immaterial ; and 
what has no parts, can never lose them. To sup- 
pose any substance to have parts, destroys its im- 
materiality ; for it is absurd to suppose that to be 
immaterial, which by its parts is demonstrated to 
be otherwise ; if therefore the soul be immaterial, 
which has been already proved, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that it cannot perish by dissolution. 

Neither can it be conceived that the soul’ can 
perish by privation, according to that idea which 
I annex to the term. For if privation implies the 
subtracting from a substance something which is 
essential to its being what it now is, without wholly 
annihilating the substance itself, it is certain 
that whatever undergoes a privation, must be a 
subject capable of it. Now, whatever is capable 
of thus suffering from privation, must also be ca- 
pable of surviving it; and must, in some manner 
or other, retain its entity, whatever ‘ property pri- 
vation may have taken away. If therefore the 
soul perish by privation, and privation be only par- 
tially destructive, the soul itself must have some. 
thing included within its nature, which it can lose, 
without suffering the total annihilation of its being, 
For where the substance itself is reduced to’a per- 
fect nonentity, it cannot be said to be thus reduced 
by privation, but by annihilation, which is not the 
subject under immediate consideration. 

To suppose a privation possible, while it takes 
nothing away from that subject to which it applies, 
will certainly involve a contradiction; and to sup. 
pose a pr ivation which leaves nothing behind, wil] 
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conduct the mind to the same conclusion. For if 
a privation can exist, which takes nothing away, 
the substance itself which is supposed to undergo 
this privation, must remain uninjured and entire ; 
and from the permanent state of the substance, 
we shall be obliged to reduce that very privation 
to a nonentity, which we had previously admitted 
to exist and act. And a privation that cannot 
change the substance which is supposed to suffer 
by it, must be a privation, and not a privation, at 
the same time. 

That a privation, when unk’ to compounded 
bodies, m may reduce to a nonentity that, union of 
parts which it takes away, I readily admit; yet 
the substance itself of which the parts are sepa- 
rated, and between which all union is destroyed, 
must remain in existence, and survive its loss: It 
is true, the modification of being in this substance, 
may, and must be, considerably changed; but this 
alteration in the modes of being, cannot affect the 
entity of being itself. A substance, and the modi- 
fication of that substance, are two distinct things. 
The peculiar modification of being may be de- 
stroyed, while the substance remains; but where 
the substance is destroyed, the modification which 
depended upon the substance for its existence, 
“must necessarily perish with it. 

s privation must, therefore, imply a separation 
between the component parts of that being which 
undergoes it, soit must also imply a change in the 
state of that being which suffers by its influence; 
which change in the state of that being, must arise 
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from the separation of its component parts. For 
to admit a privation to take place, while we ex- 
clude all change from that being which suffers; as 
it leaves the being unchanged and entire, it is cer- 
tain that nothing can possibly perish by it; and we 
must in this case allow privation to exist, while 
we are under the necessity of denying its existence. 
I therefore conclude, that wherever privation 
takes place, it must necessarily imply a change. 

If, then, privation implies subduction, without 
destroying the entity of that substance in which 
this subduction takes place; and at the same time 
implies a change in the internal state of that be- 
ing which suffers; it must certainly follow,—that 
privation can only apply to beings which are ca- 
pable of separation and change, without losing 
their entity: and, therefore; from the pure sim- 
plicity of its nature, the soul can never perish by 
its influence. 

If the soul perish by privation, and privation 
imply a partial subduction of being, the soul must 
suffer loss without losing its entity, but this, on a 
more minute survey, will be found impossible. _ 

That the soul is a simple immaterial substance, 
has been already proved: and from the simplicity 
of its nature, it can have nothing but its entity to 
lose; and to imagine it to perish by privation, 
while privation implies a partial subduction; and 
while the soul has nothing but its entity of which 
it can possibly be deprived, we must suppose the 
soul either to remain in existence, after its entity 
is destroyed, or to perish by privation while its 
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entity remains entire. But as both sides present 
us with palpable impossibilities, it clearly follonigh 
that privation can never destroy the soul. 

The thinking and volition which are manifestly 
displayed by man, are but actions of the soul; and 
to suppose that privation can destroy an action, 
is a quibbling absurdity. An action cannot be 
destroyed previous to its existence: and the very 
instant it exists, its end being answered, it expires. 
And as actions are only relative, perishing emana- 
tions of a simple substance, no privation can pos- 
sibly pass upon either. The substance of the soul 
forms but one simple unit; and to make a partial 
subduction from a simple unit, and yet to suppose 
that the part which remains may survive such 
subduction, is to suppose that a simple idea may 
be divided without being destroyed,—it is sup- 
posing the existence of that, which, by the suppo- 
sition itself, can have none:—It supposes an idea 
of that which is not an idea; which is an idea, 
and not an idea, at the same time. 

As privation implies a change, there are other 
reasons which preclude its application to the soul. 
Whatever sustains a physical change, must be 
capable of being changed ; and what is capable of 
being physically changed, cannot be a simple un- 
Siniaeaiancind substance. To change the same nu- 
merical particles, for the same numerical particles, 
in material bodies, is not a real change, but a 
nonentity. And to admit, that a change has 
passed upon an immaterial substance when it re- 
mains the same after this supposed change, that it 
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was before, is an evident contradiction. If the 
soul be changed, it must be Bios from itself to 
itself, which includes this further contradiction — 
that it hasbeen changed, and has not been changed, 
at the same time. But if no change take place in 
the soul by privation, it must remain the same af- 
ter this supposed privation, that it was previously 
to it; and this willlead us to this conclusion—that 
the soul has suffered a privation, and yet has not 
suffered it, at the same time. A being which has 
nothing but its entity to lose, cannot survive that 
privation by which it suffers; and that which can- 
not survive privation, cannot be a subject of it. 

It is a privation of vitality or animation, which 
all animal bodies undergo, innatural death. What 
remains is a lifeless mass; and the change which 
it undergoes, is from action to inaction. But this 
presents to the mind the idea of a being capable 
of sucha change. ' Yet after this change has passed 
upon the human body, it is no longer a subject 
capable of death,it would be preposterous to speak 
of a dead man’s dying, or to suppose that a dead 
man were capable of undergoing death, when he» 
was known to be dead before. It would not be_ 
more contradictory, to imagine a dead man to be 
alive ; for in either case we must suppose the man 
to be dead, and not dead, at the same time.. He 
who is dead is no longer capable of death; the 
only privation in which death consists, has already 
passed upon him, and he has nothing more to 
lose. pf 

The only entity which can now remain, is that 
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of the component parts of the body. A separation _ 
of these may wm to this privation; but this 
can only annihilate their mutual contact, but in 
no case affect the entity of those component parts 
themselves. When the greatest possible separa- 
tion has taken place through corruption, it is still 
the same in point of entity that it was before; only 
it now engrosses different portions in the abyss of 
space. Every particle possesses all the essential 
properties which the whole did, prior to this total 
separation, only the particles are now differently 
modified. Matter can never be separated from 
itself; it is a contradiction to suppose it; it sup- 
poses the existence of it, after it supposes it to be 
destroyed. If then a material substance, after 
having been separated from an immaterial nature, 
with which it had no physical connexion, be inca- 
pable of undergoing any further loss: by the same 
mode of reasoning, the immaterial principle, now 
separated from its gross companion, has nothing 
more to lose. e . 

As it implies a contradiction, to suppose matter 
»to be separated from itself; so it implies a similar 
contradiction, to suppose an immaterial substance 
to be capable of being separated from itself, and 
it has nothing but itself from which to be sepa- 
rated. To imagine mere matter to suffer by pri- 
vation, and yet to survive the loss it has sustained, 
is to recognize as existing, that which is presumed 
to be destroyed; and to suppose an immaterial 
substance to be deprived of itself, and to survive 


that privation, is to suppose the existence of that 
which has no being. 
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A privative change can only take place in com 
pounded bodies. Whatever is formed of one sim- 
ple indivisible nature only, can be separated from 
nothing but those properties which are essential to 
that nature. And to suppose a separation in those 
properties, without destroying the entity of the 
substance, is to suppose that they are essential to 
the existence of the soul, and not, essential, at the 
same time. Let matter be deprived of all magni- 
tude and figure, and it ceases to exist. Entity 
cannot be retained when any essential property of 
it is destroyed. ; 

It may, perhaps, be objected to this mode of 
reasoning—“ that if the body be capable of under- 
going a separation of all its parts, and it thereby 
ceases to bea body ; the immaterial substance may 
undergo a similar change, and thereby cease to be 
a soul.” On this I would observe, that I conceive 
the objection is founded upon a gross mistake. It 
is not founded upon the nature of substances, but 
upon the combination of parts, the comparison is 
not fairly stated. The body is a combination of 
atoms; the soul is but a simple essence. 

To state this case fairly, let us suppose, (what, 
however, must be admitted to be impossible, be- 
cause matter is capable of endless divisibility) a 
portion of matter to be divided, till it is impossible 
that it can be divided any more: I then ask,—Can 
either of these divided particles of matter undergo 
any further division, or not? If it can, it is not 
yet divided, as in the case supposed ; if it cannot 
we have here a case in point. The soul, on the 
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ground of comparison, is this immaterial atom, if 1 _ 
may so speak, which is incapable either of division 
or change ; because it is divested of all diversity, 
and. fixed in unity :—and if so, it can neither lose 
by privation, nor undergo a change. Or, if we 
must still retain the idea of corporeity, let us sup- 
pose, that there are as many distinct independent 
substances in the soul, as there are atoms in the 
body capable of divisibility ; in this case, the com- 
parison will hold good, and the conclusions will 
be fair; each may be separated to infinity, and 
yet each will preserve its entity uninterrupted, in- 
dependent and entire. For as matter, as to its 
entity and essential properties, can suffer nothing 
from division; so, in like manner, the soul can ne- 
ver perish through privation. Divisibility can 
take nothing from matter, and privation can take 
nothing from the soul. 

It now remains to be considered, whether the 
soul can perish by annihilation. If it can, all 
rational proof of its immortality must be given up; 
if not, its immortality will be ascertained. 

It has been already proved, that the soul can- 
not perish by dissolution, because it has no parts 
to be dissolved. It has also been proved, that it 
cannot perish by privation, because it has nothing 
but its entity to lose, and because it can undergo 
no change. If therefore the soul perish, it must 
be by annihilation; and if this be the case it, must 
be either through the tendency of its own nature, 
or the application of external force. 

If an immaterial substance has no parts, has 
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_hothing but its entity to lose, and cannot undergo 
any physical change, it must follow, that such a 
substance cannot perish through the tendency of 
its own nature. To suppose in the soul a natural 
tendency to that which is hostile to its own exist- 
ence, is to suppose two opposite tendencies in- 
herent in a substance which has only unity of ex- 
istence. A physically simple being, which can- 
not change, can have no tendencies, but such as 
are inseparable from its nature; and that the na- 
tural tendency of the soul is to life, is demonstra- 
ted by its actual existence. If, then, a natural 
change in tendency imply a diversity in that na- 
ture which sustains it, and no such diversity in 
nature can possibly take place in the soul, because 
of the simplicity of itsexistence; it must follow, that 
the soul cannot perish through the tendency of its 
own nature. 

A being which has no parts cannot undergo 
any change: and that which is incapable of any 
physical change, must be the same to-day, that it 
was yesterday; and being the same now, that it 
was then, it can be no farther removed from an- 
nihilation to-day, than it will be to-morrow. And 
to suppose a being, with a natural tendency to an- 
nihilation, which, from its natural tendency to life, 
can make no approaches towards it, is to suppose 
it to have a tendency to its physical reverse, at the 
same time. A being which is no nearer to annis 
hilation to-day than it was yesterday, and which, 
for the same reason can be no farther removed 
from it to-day, than it will be to-morrow, must 
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always be at an equal distance from it; and that 
which is always at an equal distance from any 
given point, can never arrive at it, nor even make 
any approaches towards it by approximation. 

If the soul tend to annihilation, it must tend to 
its own contrariety; and that which tends to its 
own contrariety, must act in opposition to itself, 
which is a contradiction. An action performed 
by any being, supposes in that being, a capacity 
for such an action. But if an action be perform- 
ed by any being, which its nature is incapable of 
performing, we must behold in such a being a ca- 
pacity, and an incapacity, for such an action, at 
the same time. 

It may, indeed, be said—* that this tendency 
of its nature was impressed upon it at its primary 
creation ; that it invariably accompanies the soul 
in all its progress through existence ; and that its 
final annihilation is nothing but the necessary 
result of things.” This, however, leaves the ques- 
tion in much the same state that it was before— 
clogged with absurdities, and embarrassed with 
contradictions. 

If the Almighty God, in the primary formation 
of things, created a simple, uncompounded sub- 
stance, it can have but one physical tendency. 
The moment we admit a being tending to con- 
tinued existence, and to its own annihilation, that 
very moment we admit the diversity of its com- 
ponent parts. If we admit the unity of any being, 
it is impossible to suppose it to have a tendency 
In opposition to its own existence. That the soul 
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has a tendency to life, is evident from its actual 
being. And if it have a tendency to its own an- 
nihilation, it must tend to life, and ngt tend to life, 
at the same instant; or, it must have a tendency 
to annihilation, and yet have no such tendency, in 
the same moment. In either case, the contradic- 
tion is equal, and therefore no such tendency can 
possibly exist in the soul. 

If a principle of life have a tendency to its own 
extinction, it must, in the instant of its annihila- 
tion, exist, and yet not exist, in the same moment. 
That which is annihilated, cannot be in existence; 
and that which is in existence, cannot be annihi- 
lated. Either the soul must exist in the moment 
of its annihilation, or it must not. If it exist, it 
cannot be annihilated while that existence con- 
tinues; if it do not exist, it can never perish 
through the tendency of its own nature. And if 
the substance on which this tendency depends, be 
not in existence at the time of its annihilation, in- 
stead of annihilation being produced through the 
natural tendency of the soul, we are obliged to 
suppose the soul to be annihilated previous to its 
annihilation. Whatever annihilates the soul, 
must certainly be in existence at the time of its 
annihilation; but it is impossible that the supposed 
tendency which emanates from the soul, can 
thus exist at the moment that the soul, from which 
it results, is annihilated; for-this would make the 
cause to be destroyed through an action of its own 
physically dependent effect. In this case we must 
suppose the eflect to exist, and to operate in 
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the destruction of that cause, upon which, at 
the same moment, it is dependent for its own 
being. , 

If A destroys B, it is certain that A must be in 
existence at the moment of the action, in order to 
_ perform the deed. But then it is evident that A- 
cannot be dependent upon B for the power which 
it thus exercises. It might destroy another being, 
but it can never destroy that cause from which 
it momentarily derives its own existence. In this 
case it must exercise a power which the cause 
cannot supply; and while no other is assignable 
than that which perishes through its instrumen- 
tality, we shall be compelled to suppose this ten- 
dency to be dependent, and not dependent, at the 
same time. And as each side includes a naked 
contradiction, the undeniable result is, that an im- 
material uncompounded substance cannot perish 
through the tendency of its own nature. 

As the soul cannot perish through the tendency 
of its own nature, the next consideration is— 
Whether it can perish, or not, from the applica- 
tion of external force? All external force must 
be either natural, or supernatural; and the only 
means through which this external force can be 
applied, must be either material or immaterial. 

It has been already proved, that material bo- 
dies can never act but when they bring their sur- 
faces into contact with one another. As an im- 
material substance has no surface, it is a contra- 
diction to suppose, that matter can ever be brought 
into contact with it: to suppose such a contact 
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possible, is to suppose a surface in an immaterial 
being, which at the same time is excluded by its 
natural immateriality. 

Whatever has an exterior, must have an inte- 
rior; and what has both, must necessarily be ex- 
- tended; and what is thus extended, cannot be im- 
material. An immaterial substance, therefore, 
can have no surface; and what has no surface, 
can never be brought into contact with that which 
has. The very supposition includes this mon- 
strous conclusion—that there is a contact, and no 
contact, at the same time. It therefore follows, 
that the soul must be inaccessible to all violence 
from matter, and that it can never perish through 
its instrumentality. 

If matter can only act through the medium of 
matter, and an immaterial substance can be sup- 
posed to perish by it; matter must either act where 
it is not, or extend itself beyond the physical 
boundaries of its own being; but in admitting 
either, the mind is conducted to a contradiction. 
Before any portion of matter can extend itself to 
an immaterial nature, so as to accomplish its de- 
struction, it must lose its own essence, and conse- 

ently it will be no longer matter. For that 
which retains solidity, surface, and dimensions, 
can never form a contact with that which is nei- 
ther. And as matter can only act by contact, it 
follows, that without being extended beyond its 
physical nature, it never can destroy the soul. 
‘And to suppose matter to be thus extended, is to 
suppose it to be matter, and not matter, at the 
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same time. Nor can any accession of power 
overcome the contradiction. No acquisition of 
power can alter the identity of its nature, without 
destroying its identity; or communicate to it a 
force, of which its nature is incapable ; the suppo- 
sition includes not only a moral, but an absolute 
impossibility. Pure physical identity can never 
undergo either transfer or change. 

To make a river fly, a rock to walk, or a tree to 
speak, are all impossibilities to us; but they are 

_ only moral. It is not impossible to conceive, that 

- Omnipotence can add wings to the first, motion to 
the next, and speech to the last; but to conceive, 
that even Omnipotence itself can make a river to 
Sly, and not to fly, at the same time; that a rock 
should move and not move; or that a tree should 
speak and yet not speak, in the same instant, is ut- 
terly impossible. 

In like manner we can conceive, that an acces- 
sion of power can cause matter to accomplish 
every thing which is placed within the reach of 
its nature ; but to suppose matter to extend its in- 
fluence beyond the limits of its own existence, or 
to act where it is not, is to suppose its presence 
and absence at the same time. And to suppose it 
to annihilate a nature with which it has no phy- 
sical connexion, is to suppose it to act where it can 
have no influence; or that it can act, and not act, 
at the same time; which, every one must see, is 
not only a moral, but an absolute impossibility. 
It therefore follows, that the soul cannot perish by 
the instrumentality of matter, whatever influence 
be attributed to the application of its power. 
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Hence, inreference to every material weapon :— 


«“ The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt, amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 

ADDISON. 


SECTION IV. 


We can have no simple idea of any thing which never did ex- 
ist —We have an idea, though inadequate, of the existence 
and immortality of God.—Man cannot rationally desire any 
thing which is unnatural—wWe desire immortality, and these 
desires gather strength from an advancement in holiness and 
virtue.-—Immortality of the soul inferred from our desires of 
obtaining the greatest happiness. 


If all our ideas arise from sensation and reflec- 
tion, which is now generally admitted, it is certain 
that the materials upon which these ideas are 
founded, must have existed antecedently to the 
ideas themselves, which are evidently founded 
upon those materials. It therefore follows, that 
we can have no simple idea of what has no exist- 
ence; because he that has a simple idea of that 
which has no existence, must have an idea of a 
nonentity, which is absurd. If, therefore, our idea 
of the being of a God be simple, it plainly follows, 
that a God must be in existence. Nor can the 
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imperfection of our simple idea of God, be ad- 
mitted as an objection against the truth of the 
proposition. For the imperfection of our idea of 
God does not arise from the uncertainty or non- 
entity of his being; but from the inadequacy of 
our faculties to comprehend, what, from its own 
nature, must necessarily be incomprehensible to 
all finite minds. And whatever notions we have 
of any thing which includes infinity, they must 
thus be necessarily imperfect, in an exact propor- 
tion to the relation which finite bears to infinite. 

That our notion of God, and of all his attributes, 
are but simple conceptions of the mind, may thus 
be certified with precision. From that which is 
but a simple conception of the mind, we ean sub- 


_ tract nothing, without annihilating the idea from 


whence we thus subtract. Such is the case with 
respect to God, and all his attributes; and even in 
compounded bodies, by subtracting certain por- 
tions, we only alter their numerical parts, and 
change their specific quantities, while the identity 
of their simple nature remains entire. 

Among the essential attributes of God, we must 
include his immortality ; it being as impossible to 
conceive God to exist, abstracted from immorta- 
lity, as it is to conceive him to exist, abstracted 
from omnipotence or holiness. For that which is 
not necessarily immortal, cannot be God. Here, 
then, we have a clear and distinct idea of simple 
and unoriginated immortality, although we are 
totally unable to comprehend or grasp it in its ful- 
lest extent. Our idea of immortality being thus 
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ascertained, a question arises whether this idea 
can be extended beyond Deity, in its application. 
So far as finite can assimilate to infinite, we find 
in the human soul all the radical principles of an 
immortal nature; it is: immaterial, and includes 
consciousness and will. : 

Having, thus, distinct notions of the certainty 
of immortality, and also of the existence of the hu- 
man soul; the next stage in the present argument 
is, to trace out those intermediate ideas, which are 
necessary to connect these two simple conceptions 
together ;—the unquenchable desire which every 
man feels after happiness, appears to me most like- 
ly to form this connexion. ay 

_ Wherever moral evil has not transmuted hope 
wir,* from a consciousness of future pun- 
ishment, there is, in every human mind, an insa- 
tiable desire after the greatest degree of possible 
happiness, which, embracing perpetuity, certainly 
includes the idea of immortality. And it may 
justify our inquiries, on principles superior to those 
of curiosity and idle speculation, to know on what 
this desire is founded; and whether it be natural 
or unnatural, to the mind of man. 

It is very certain, that no man can desire any 
thing which he is conscious will produce him no 
felicity—the supposition is refuted by the very 
term itself, because the prospect of felicity, or the 
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* The same modes of reasoning which can deduce immor- 
tality from hope, can gather it from despair. ‘The same physi- 
cal principle is alike active at the bottom ;—it is moral evil, by 
annihilating hope, that unlocks the avenues of despair, 
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desire of escaping uneasiness, either false or real, 
lies at the foundation of desire, and is that which 
begetsit. And, therefore, as our desires of immor- 
tality arise in proportion to the expansion of our 
faculties, and our love of holiness and virtue, it is 
evident that these desires must be founded upon 
an apprehension of some real or fancied excel- 


Jency, which we conceive to be included in im- 


mortality ; and also in a belief that if it were add- 
ed to our natures, our felicity would be increased 
by the acquisition. This desire, therefore, must 
either be rational or irrational,—must be natural 
or unnatural, to the human mind. ' 

A desire, that is unnatural, is a monster, which 
cannot uniformly conceal its deformity ; and which 
never can be consistent with holiness and virtue. 
But a desire of immortality, instead of being in- 
consistent with holiness and virtue, derives its 
chief energy from the influence which these prin- 
ciples have upon the mind which they inhabit. It 
therefore follows, that this desire cannot be unna- 
tural to the human. mind. _ A desire which is un- 
natural, must be irrational ; and that desire which 
is at once unnatural and irrational, can never as- 
sociate with holiness and virtue. For if we can 
suppose that a desire, which is unnatural and irra- 
tional, can associate with holiness and virtue, holi- 
ness and virtue must be unnatural and irrational 
also; and consequently, all distinctions between 
vice and virtue are at once done away. But as 
a distinction between vice and virtue must eter- 
nally exist; as holiness and virtue can neither be 
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unnatural nor irrational ; and as the desire of im- 
mortality derives its chief energy from the influ- 
ence which holiness and virtue have upon us; it 
follows, that the desire of immortality can neither 
be irrational nor unnatural to the mind of man. 

Have both reason and nature, then, conspired 
to cheat us with a lie? Is it possible that nature 
can suggest a desire which is unnatural? Or is 
it possible, that.reason can beget within us a de- 
sire, which she declares to be irrational? To 
suppose either, is to admit a palpable contradic- 
tion. As nature suggests to us the idea of our 
own immortality, she must suggest what is unna- 
tural, if man be not immortal, and thus act in con- 
tradiction to herself; and we shall then be re- 
duced to this conclusion, to admit the desire of im- 
mortality to be natural and unnatural at the same 
time; the impossibility of which, requires no ar- 
gument to disprove, and but little philosophy to 
discover. And if reason beget within us a desire 
which is unreasonable, we must derive from rea- 
son, what from its own nature it is incapable of 
producing.- An unreasonable desire, resulting 
from reason, is a contradiction in terms; and 
therefore I conclude, that the certainty of immor- 
tality arises from those desires which we feel for 
its possession. 
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SECTION IV. 


The annihilation of the soul cannot be occasioned by any ~ 
finite being—Note on the miracles recorded in the Bible.— 
The reasonable possibility of the soul’s annihilation doubtful. 
—Annihilation inconceivable.—Annihilation, if not ascer- 
tained, cannot be known; and when ascertained, it will in- 
volve a contradiction—We haye no data for assuming the 
possible annihilation of the soul.—All abstract possibilities 
totally unknown to us.—The abstract possibility of creation 
must have been inconceivable, prior to creation, admitting 
the previous intelligence of man.—It could not have been 
known either by reason or intuition.—Brief review of the 
primitive principles of creation, in connexion with infinite 
power.—The creation of matter inconceivable, but not con- 
tradictory,—Creation could not have taken place by the laws 
of nature. : 


It is certain, that no created being can be 
infinite; the supposition refutes itself. And if no 
created being can be infinite, no created being 
can perform an action, which nothing less than 
an infinite power can accomplish. The distance 
between being and not being, is, and must be in- 
finite; and that distance which is infinite, no finite 
power can possibly grasp; and what no finite 
power can grasp, must (if it be grasped) be 
grasped by that which is infinite, for nothing less 
than an infinite power, can make an infinite ex- 
ertion. And as nothing but an infinite exertion 
can change that which 7s, to that which is not ; 
so that which cannot be changed from something 
to nothing, cannot be annihilated by any created 
being: and that which cannot be annihilated, must 
thus far be immortal. 
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Nor can we conceive that an infinite power can 
be communicated to any finite being; for a finite 
being that can perform an infinite action, must be 
finite, and infinite, at the same time. And even 
to suppose a finite being to be delegated with 
power to perform an action, which no finite being 
can accomplish, is to suppose it to be empowered 
to do what it cannot do—it is to raise a finite 
being into infinity, and yet to suppose it to be 
finite still.* 


* While revising the copy of this work, for the third edi- 
tion, it was kindly hinted by a judicious and intelligent friend, 
that “the sentiments contained in the above passage, might 
be thought by some to militate against the miracles which are 
recorded in the Old and New Testaments.” I am not, how- 
ever, aware that this can be inferred by any fair deductions, 
but I think it necessary to make the following remarks to pre- 
vent unfair ones. 

The miracles recorded in the sacred writings were evidently 
performed by a divine power, through the agency of men; 
but these men were no more than mere instruments in the 
hands of God, or vehicles through which he acted. The pro- 
phets and apostles exhibited no human energies, which till their 
days had lain dormant, and had been concealed for the want of 
exercise. They were only instruments that the Almighty se- 
lected through which he might display his power, in order to 
make known to the world, that they were the objects of his 
peculiar approbation, and engaged in a work which he was 
thus determined miraculously to support. 

As these men were finite, it is evident that the actions attri- 
buted to them, and which were really effected through their 
instrumentality, if they were strictly their own, though only 
by delegation, ’could not be such as no finite beings could 
accomplish: because in this case the fact proves that they were 
performed by finite beings. On the contrary, if these actions 
were such as no finite beings could perform, we can only view 
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A being thus empowered, must be either finite 
or infinite. If finite, it can do nothing beyor da 
finite nature, and therefore cannot effect 1 ls 
annihilation; if infinite, it is no longer a finite 
being; and from either case it follows, that the 
soul cannot be annihilated by any created being, 
whether it be possessed of an intelligent, or of an — 
unintelligent nature. rs "1 

Whether annihilation be possible, according to 
the existing laws of nature, is with me a matter 
of considerable doubt. That it is to me utterly 
inconceivable, I feel no hesitation in asserting ; 
and while I can have no conception of the posst- 
bility of annihilation, I can have no reason to sup- 
pose it possible.* 


these men as instruments or mediums of divine communica- 
tion, while we trace the power displayed through them, to a 
higher source, and connect infinite with God. No being can 
perform an action that does not lie within the power of its 
nature to accomplish. And even if we admit an additional 
energy to be communicated by delegation, this energy must 
always be extrancous to the nature of such a being, because 
this must always continue the same. No finite being there- 
fore can be delegated with an infinite power. ¥ 

* I think it not necessary in this place to inform the reader, 
that while I assert annihilation to be impossible, I would by no 
means insinuate, that annihilation is not within the reach of 
omnipotent power. The infinitely wise and ever blessed God 
must have an inconceivable variety of ways in which he can 
exert his power, that are to us totally unknown, and will pro- 
bably remain so through eternity. Itis true, we cannot con- 
ceive how annihilation can be accomplished; but this is no ar- 
gument against fact. 

The same power that created the laws of nature, can un-_ 
doubtedly destroy them ; but when we admit the destruction of 
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If annihilation be a total extinction of all being, 
must be reduced to nothing. But if the 

relia of something to nothing, be necessary 
to the very ‘admission of annihilation, we ascer- 
tain the existence of a point that denominates a 
nonentity. And to ascertain the certainty of what 
is admitted to have no kind of existence, supposes 
nothing itself to be identified, which isa contra- 
diction. ; 
If, on the contrary, we suppose that the cer- 
tainty of annihilation cannot be ascertained, it is 
impossible to say that the soul can ever be re- 
duced to it; and if the soul be-not known to be 
thus reduced, it cannot be said with certainty to 


those laws, a scene presents itself to our astonished views, which 
human penetration cannot enter ;—a scene in which we discover 
but little more, than “the war of elements, the wreck of mat- 
ter, and the crush of worlds.” ' 

By what antecedent rules the Almighty chose to act, when 
the laws of nature were created, we may venture to conjecture; 
but, with certainty, we perhaps shall never know. It appears 
probable, that they arose from the unchangeable perfections of 
the Divine mind, and are but a transcript of the essential per- 
fections of the nature of God, so far manifested as suited the 
purposes and designs displayed in creation. If this conjecture 
be right, the final disorganization of things, as it cannot affect 
the immutability of God, cannot bring the soul nearer to anni- 
hilation, than if we suppose the laws of nature to continue for 
ever. But as this is only conjecture, it would be imprudent to 
pursue it within the limits of a solitary note. 

All that I contend for, is—that according to the present laws 
of nature, and our means of knowing them, annibilation must 
be impossible. But when these laws are done away, we enter 
a region in which an impenetrable cloud extends its shadow 
over us, and all beyond it is to us perfectly unknown, 
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be in a state of annihilation. Annihilation is, 
therefore, inconceivable. $ . 

If the soul cannot be reduced or resolved into 
perfect nothing, annihilation is not only inconceiva- 
ble, but utterly impossible ; because annihilation is 
an exchange of entity for nonentity. And if this 
point of nonentity cannot be ascertained with as 
much precision as entity itself, it is impossible to 
say where the former begins, or where the latter 
ends. But in supposing this strange point to be 
ascertained, where entity ends, and cornet nonen- 
tity begins, (which must be admitted, if annihila- 
tion be supposed possible,) we give a beginning to 
what we admit to be the negation of all possible 
existence. 

To suppose a nonentity to have no beginning, 
is to suppose an entity to have no end; and what 
has_no end, instead of being annihilated, must be 
immortal. 

To give a beginning to a nonentity, is a contra- 
diction; and to deprive it of it, is to make the soul 
immortal. Annihilation is, therefore, impossible 
in the nature of things. 

To reduce entity to nonentity, is to reduce that 
which is, to that which isxot; it is to make entity 
and nonentity meet together, and entity and nonen- | 
tity can then be physical extremes no longer. $5 
But if the physical distance which subsists be- — 
tween all natural extremes, may be done away, 
entity and nonentity may approximate, and ulti- 
mately be the same thing; for that which is sepa- 
rated by nothing, must necessarily be the same. 
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And if that which is, can be the same with that 
which is not, we are brought to this naked con- 
tradiction—that the soul may be annihilated, and 
not annihilated at the same time. 

Whatever is perfectly annihilated, can have no 
kind of existence; and of that which has no kind 
of existence, we can form no kind of conception ; 
and that of which we can form no kind of: con- 
ception, cannot possibly be known. To ascer- 
tain the soul’s annihilation, is therefore utterly im- 
possible. 

To this, it may perhaps be objected, “ that al- 
though the soul’s annihilation cannot be ascer- 
tained, it may, nevertheless, be possible, since the 
possibility of a fact by no means depends on our 
knowledge of that fact for its existence.” ‘To ad- 
mit any supposed fact to be possible, while we 
can form no possible conception of such a posst- 
bility, is to make ignorance the basis of know- 
ledge; it is to lay the foundation of our reasoning 
in the sand, and to build on such a foundation, is 
to raise a fabric on what has no existence. 

In every mental operation, the mind must take 
its flight from. some admitted point—there must 
be some datum from whence we start. And if 
the mind can trace an association of ideas, be- 
tween this given point and the object it designs to 
compass, the demonstration will be complete. 
But if we have no data, from whence we com- 
mence our mental operations, it is impossible that 
ever the progressive movements of the soul can 
rationally arrive at their fancied object;—we can 
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have no foundation on which to build, in order to 
approach it. Such is the case before us. The 
annihilation of the soul is to be made out; to do 
this, proof must be adduced; this proof cannot be 
obtained. The objection, then, has recourse to 
probability; probability deserts it also:—the last 
refuge, then, is, “ that the case is possible’ And 
on this I presume to say, that if the annihilation 
of the soul be supposed to be possible, this possi- 
bility must either be self-evident, or supported by 
reason, or sanctioned by unquestionable authority; 
without this, we can have no data whence we 
may presume to infer the supposition. 

As to authority, it cannot furnish the least pre- 
tence. And to admit the possibility of what all 
our reasonings pronounce impossible, is a gross 
absurdity ;—it is supposing a thing to be possible, 
and yet not supposing it possible, at the same time: 
it is taking for granted, the very point which re- 
quires to be proved;—and the mind, being thus 
deprived of its resting place, can never move on- 
ward in progressive reasonings, to identify that 
possibility which the objection assumes as an ad- 
mitted point. And to urge as a possibility what 
is supported by no evidence and by no authority, 
is to admit that as a possibility, which we cannot 
even conceive to be possible. 

An idea of the possibility of annihilation may 
be retained while that possibility is conceivable : 
but to suppose it possible that the soul can be an- 
nihilated, while we can have no possible concep- 
tion of such a possibility, is to admit and yet to 
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deny the existence of such a possibility, at the 
same instant. 

In admitting any fact to be possible, there must 
be some evidence to support the mind in that be- 


lief. But to admit a fact to be possible, while we 


have no kind of evidence to sustain our minds in 
what we admit, is not only to give ourselves up 
to the caprice of blind credulity, but it is to argue 
from no evidence, and to decide without any proof. 
And to found the soul’s annihilation on a mere 
abstract possibility, of which the mind can avow- 
edly form no conception; is to admit as fact, 
what is contradicted by argument; because the 
probabilities, according to the laws of nature, are 
much stronger in favour of the absolute impossi- 
bility of the fact. 

But even admitting the naked, abstract possi- 
bility of the fact, that the soul can be annihilated, 
yet this abstract possibility of what. only may be, 
must necessarily be to us inconceivable; for the 
instant we can have a conception of any possibili- 
ty, practicability unites with it, and it is a possi- 
bility of what may be, in‘the abstract no longer. 
Such a possibility must be conceivable to us, or 
it must not. If it be conceivable, we must trace 
it by some relation, and then it cannot be in the 
abstract; but if it be not conceivable, the mere 
“abstract possibility is a possibility to us no more. 
For to conceive-the existence of a possibility, 
which to us is inconceivable, is to conceive a pos- 
sibility which we cannot conceive; and is a con- 
tradiction in terms. , 
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To admit the future existence of what may be, 
is to admit the present existence of its possibility ; 
and if the existence of this possibility be in the 
abstract, it must be detached from all evidence of 
its actual existence; without this, it cannot be in 
the abstract. But to admit the present existence 
of a known possibility, which has no evidence to 
support the mind in the conception of that possi- 
bility, is to reason without all reason, which is an 
absurdity too gross either to be adopted or re- 
futed. 

Of a subject which is totally unknown to us, 
we can have no idea; and that of which we have 
neither knowledge nor idea, can never be an 
object either of our conception or belief. To ad- 
mit therefore, the existence of an abstract possi- 
bility, while we have neither knowledge nor idea 
that the possibility is possible, is to acknowledge 
that to be possible, which we can neither believe 
nor know be so. From hence it follows, that there 
can be to us no such thing as an abstract possi- 
bility of what may be. All abstract possibilities 
must be to us unknown; and what to us is abso- 
lutely unknown, can never be an object either of 
our knowledge, reason, or belief. 

That the abstract possibility of the existence of 
all created substances, both material and imma- 
terial, must have existed previously to their actual 
existence, is a truth, which, I believe, no one will 
attempt to controvert or deny. Yet of this ab- 
stract possibility of things, no conception could 
possibly have been formed, prior to the actual 
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existence of them. It is not my design to found 
the force of this argument upon the absurdity of 
supposing a created being to form a conception 
previously to its own existence, though this as- 
suredly must have been the case; but what I in- 
tend is—that even admitting our own intellectual 
existence, and carrying back our views antece- 
dently to creation, no reason could ever have led 
us to form any conception of the abstract possi- 
bility of creation. It is from the actual existence 
of creation, that we know it must have been pos- 
sible prior to its actual existence; but if no such 
creation had ever actually existed, the abstract 
possibility of it would have been for ever totally 
unknown. 
Supposing God had permitted such a being as 
man to have existed previously to the actual crea- 
tion of other things, and ignorant of his origin, I 
«would ask—Could man, in this state, have had 
any notion of the possibility of creation? ‘ If not, 
the abstract possibility is at once rendered totally 
inconceivable; but if he could, it must have been 
either by reason or intuition. It could not have 
been by reason, because reason would have led to 
an opposite conclusion. Creation is the calling 
something into existence, which was not before. 
But how the Divine efficiency could have opera- 
ted so as to produce something material, out of 
no materials, is what no human capacity could 
comprehend. To modify and combine certain 
properties which previously exist, may be con- 
ceived possible, from the previous existence of 
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what is to be modified and combined; but to con- 
ceive that the Divine efficiency, which is imma- 
terial, could produce tangible matter ;—that ma- 
terial substances could be produced without any 
materials ;—or that real being could be made to 
arise out of what no existence, instead of being a 
dictate of reason, is utterly incomprehensible and 
inconceivable. 

To suppose an intuitive knowledge of the pos- 
sibility of creation to have been communicated to 
man, is to call in the assistance of supernatural 
power; it is then no longer a conception arising 
from the operation of our natural faculties; but is 
rather a constitutional conviction produced by 
power, than the result of discernment. The ab- 
stract possibility of creation, must therefore, in 
the case given, have been totally inconceivable to 
man. 

When we lift our thoughts to God’s creative’ 
power, we feel it difficult to exclude from its genu- 
ine nature, those local ideas of generation and 
corruption, with which, on all occastons, we are 
enveloped; but which, when applied to creation, 
must be equally injudicious and absurd. From 
the influence of these local prejudices, and this er- 
roneous association of ideas, we feel it difficult to 
disentangle our thoughts, so as to form any sepa- 
rate conceptions of formation and creation ; 
though, in themselves, the two ideas are quite 
distinct, and have but little or no relation to one 
another. The former undoubtedly implies the 
previous existence of those materials, which are. 
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modified by formation; and it undeniably includes 
a contradiction to suppose that formation could 
ever have. taken place, out of pure and absolute 
nothing. In this case, we must suppose pure 
nothing to have been acted upon, as a pre-existent 
and material cause; which must equally include 
a contradiction, whether the efficient power be 
supposed to reside in a finite, or an infinite mind. 
Formation, therefore, is not creation. 

But while formation presents us with an idea, 
which includes the pre-existence of those mate- 
rials, out of which any being or thing is formed ; 
creation presents us with an exertion of infinite 
power, calling into existence, what from the term 
itself, could not have existed before. And the 
supporters of that theory, which makes forma- 
tion and creation to be terms synonymous with 
one another, would do well to consider, whether 
it does not include a denial of a creative power in 
God. , 

When we attribute to the great God a creative 
power, it is absurd in the highest degree to admit 
the pre-existence of those materials, out of which, 
matter itself was created; it is admitting the ex- 
istence of matter, prior to the existence of mat- 
ter, which is a contradiction in terms. If the ma- 
terials, out of which matter itself was created, ex- 
isted as matter, previously to the existence of 
matter, the term creation must be totally inappli- 
cable. In this case, it is rather formation than 
creation; and to find one, to which the term cre- 
ation can be applied, we must look deeper into the 
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recesses of nature, than either of the cases under 
consideration can afford. 

If, under these circumstances, we admit the pre- 
existence of those materials, out of which matter 
itself was created, and ask, Of what peculiar na- 
ture were those materials ? we shall feel ourselves 
rather at a loss to find an answer. ‘To suppose 
them to be material, includes the contradiction 
stated aboye; and to suppose them to be spiritual, 
will lead us to conclusions equally absurd ; we are, 


therefore, under the necessity of resolving all into 


the efficiency of the Divine power. 

Let it not, however, be thought, because I thus 
resolve all things primarily ‘nine the divine effi- 
ciency, that I therefore confound the essence of 
God with that of his creatures, or incorporate him 
in our most enlarged idea of ‘the universe. No- 
thing can be farther from my thoughts than to ima- 
gine that matter as such existed in God, or that 
even the essence of matter as such is included in 
his nature. 

When I take a survey of the varieties of the 
material world around me, I ask from whence 
they came. I trace them to matter, and view 
them as so many distinct modifications of it. I 
ask again, from whence matter came, and what 
it is; and then I trace from its known properties 
to its presumed essence. I then again inquire for 
the origin of its essence; and find myself unde: 
the necessity of seeking it in something or 
thing. I search through the strange region 
nothing, and find it a barren waste, totally i 
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pable of every thing. I then turn to something, 
and carrying back my views antecedently to crea- 
tion, find nothing in existence but the eternal, the 
self-existent God. I then contemplate his nature 
and perfections, and find all at an infinite distance 
from every thing finite, and receive from thence 
the fullest Conviction that the essences of material 
substances cannot as such be included in his na- 
ture. I then turn to his power, and finding it in- 
finite, conclude that it is capable of doing every 
thing which includes not within it a contradiction. 
I then take a review of matter, and discovering 
nothing which can induce me to believe, that the 
creation of its essence can include a contradiction, 
when I view it as the effect of infinite power, con- | 
clude that infinite power called it into existence, 

Now, as the power of God never acts but in 
concurrence with his will, and under its direction, 
the exercise of this power must have been volun- 
tary; so that the creation of the essence of matter 
was an act of choice, and not an act of necessity, 
in God. 

As the term creation includes within it nothing 
more than—the causing of that to be, which was 
not before, the action through which it was ac+ 
complished can involve neither an absolute impos- 
sibility nor a contradiction. 

_ That the manner how this could be accom- 
ished, surpasses all human comprehension, if not 
comprehension of all finite intelligences, is too 
ent to admit a moment’s doubt; but this 
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can never be admitted as an argument against the 
operation of infinite power. 

On the contrary, the supposition which makes 
matter to originate in absolute nothing, not only 
supposes the non-existence of all materials, but it 
annihilates also the idea of an efficient power ; for 
where anefficient power is admitted to exist, there 
it is certain, that absolute nothing cannot be. _ If, 
then, we admit that God voluntarily created mat- 
ter by his own efficiency, though it presents us 
with an idea which must necessarily be inexpli- 
cable, yet it involves neither contradiction nor ab- 
surdity, and, for aught we know, the Divine effi- 
ciency may afford the only source, out of which 
the essence of both matter and spirit could possi- 
bly have been created. 

Certain it is, that we can have no conception 
how any thing could be performed, unless it be by 
the laws of nature; and it is equally certain, that 
by those laws, creation could not have taken 
place. For if we admit that creation was accom- 
plished by the laws of nature, we must, in order 
to avoid an opposite contradiction, admit the ex- 
istence of those laws antecedently to all creation; 
and in this case, those laws must be uncreated, in- 
dependent, and eternal. But as all the laws of 
nature imply the existence of those substances, 
which they were intended to regulate, and also 
suppose the previous existence of a lawgiver an- 
tecedently to their own existence, it plainly fol- — 
lows, that those laws can be neither uncreated, ~ 
independent, nor eternal. : 
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I therefore conclude—that as the creation of 
matter and spirit could not have been accom- 
plished by the laws of nature; and that as all hu- 
man conceptions must be circumscribed by the 
boundaries which these laws impose,—the manner 
how creation was accomplished, must be to us 
necessarily incomprehensible: and, without involv- 
ing any contradiction, it will, in all probability, 
remain so through eternity. 


SECTION V. 


The power which produced creation, cannot be conceived to 
retrace its actions by the laws of nature.—The existence of 
a Zamiff cannot be known to be possible.—Creation must 
have been the Work of an uncreated Being.—Creation and 
annihilation impracticable by the laws of nature.—Being and 
no-being cannot both exist positively—No-being is a nega~ 
tion of being.—T'wo negations, the reverse of each other, 
cannot be possible-—The soul can never meet the absence or 
reverse of itself. It must therefore be immortal. 


‘When, from a contemplation of what we con- 
ceive to be possible by the laws of nature, we turn 
our thoughts to God, and inquire whether the same 
Almighty Being that produced us by his power 
and his will, cannot retrace his own voluntary ac- 
tions, and finally reduce all finite beings, both ma- 
terial and immaterial, into their primitive state of 
non-creation, the question assumes a new and to- 
tally different aspect. It is no longer, in this case, 
a point which lies within the province of reason 
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to determine, but must be resolved into that pow- 
er and wisdom, which, in ways and manners un- 
known to us, called creation and the a of na- 
ture into being. 

To inkiege creahon, and resolve a thing 
into its pristine state, is most undoubtedly within 
the reach of that infinite power which gave it 
birth. But as finite substances were not created 
by those laws by which their natures are ascer- 
tained and their operations regulated, so neither 
have we any reason to believe that their destruc- 
tion can be accomplished by those laws which 
appear to be inseparably connected with their 
present state of existence. It is by these laws 
that our reasonings are governed; and in propor- 
tion as we take them for our guide, we shall be 
led to conclude, that annihilation can never take 
place. For though it must be granted, that the 
annihilation of every created being and thing is 
possible to God, yet this fact is admitted to be 
possible, rather because his power is omnipotent, 
and because he has already called them into ex- 
istence, and can therefore retrace his actions, than 
from any deductions which our reasoning powers 
enable us to make from the laws of nature. 

That reason will lead us toa very different con- 
clusion, is evident from the following considera- 
tions. For as absolute nonentity, which excludes 
an efficient power, was not that out of which God 
called forth creation, so neither will absolute non- 
entity take place, although God were to retrace 
all his actions, and to reduce every thing to that 
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state of non-creation in which things were, ante- 
cedently totheir actual existence; because creative 
energy, which is the primary source of all, will 
still remain. Those, therefore, who, out of vene- 
ne the Divine being, aseribe to him the 
powe: ’ producing annihilation, do in reality as- 
cribe to him an effect which appears contrary 
to his nature; and which, therefore, his power, 
according to the laws of nature, must be incapa- 
ble of producing. That power which produces 
annihilation, must produce a nonentity: and that 
power which produces a nonentity, produces no- 
thing. | therefore conclude, thatannihilation must 
be impossible, according to the very mode of rea- 
soning of which we are capable, and according 
to every view which we have of the nature of ex- 
isting substances. 

If I were to be asked, whether it be possible for 
a Zamiff to exist or not? I should naturally re- 
ply, that I know not what a Zamiff is; and there- 
fore can annex no idea to the expression; and 
having no conception of the thing, I cannot be 
guided in my decision, whether it be within the 
limits of possible existence, or not. To decide 
whether a Zamiff be within the reach of possible 
existence, it is necessary to have some knowledge 
of its nature; but a knowledge of its nature sup- 
poses the existence of that nature, for to know a 
nature that zs not, is a contradiction; but if that 
nature be in existence, though only in idea, it is 
no longer a question of abstract.possibility, but of 
choice, in the Deity, whether it shall actuaily exist 
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or not. But unless its nature be first ascertained, 
it is impossible to say whether a Zamiff be with 

in the reach of possible existence or not, either of 
corporeal or incorporeal being.* In like manner, 
perfect annihilation is the total negation of all be- 
ing; and to form any conception of what a total 
negation is, we ought to have some knowledge of 
its nature; but this is utterly inconceivable, if not 
totally impossible. Annihilation, like a Zamiff. 
can never furnish evidence through which even 
its possibility can be ascertained. 

If ever annihilation take place, annihilation must 
be now possible, or it must not. If not, that which 
is impossible now, must remain impossible for 
ever; for no power can make that which is an ab- 
solute impossibility now, to be a possibility here- 
after. But if we now admit annihilation to be 
possible, this very admission of the possibility of 
annihilation, supposes that possibility to be now 
known ; and this knowledge will then identify the cer- 
tainty of that, which, when identified, must bea non- 
entity ; and which, from that very circumstance, 
can have no kind of existence. Whatever can be 
identified, cannot be a nonentity; and that which 


* To the term Zamiff, I annex no kind of idea. It is pre- 
sumed to be a something which is totally distinct in nature, 
both from created and uncreated existence. 

A term to which no idea can be annexed, and which expresses 
nothing, either of corporeal or incorporcal being, can never be 
determined by any one to be within the reach of possible ea- 
istence. And yet it must be in such a state, that all future 


things unknown, are supposed, when we conceive they are pos- 
sible in the abstract only. 
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cannot be identified, cannot be known to be possi- 
ble. The admission, therefore, of the certainty of 
the mere possibility of annihilation, must inevita- 
bly destroy the fact itself ; because the fact itself is 
a nonentity, and, therefore, can never be identi- 
fied ; and what cannot be identified, as it can af- 
ford no kind of evidence of its certainty, can ne- 
ver be known to be possible. And, therefore, 
which side soever of the alternative be admitted, 
the human soul, according to all our modes of rea- 
soning, must necessarily be immortal. 

To suppose that any created being could be a 
creator, is to associate infinite power with a finite 
nature; but since this is impossible, creation must 
have been the work of an uncreated power. And 
to conceive that any finite intelligence can be able 
to form, without any evidence, an idea of the ab- 
stract possibility of what infinite power alone is 
able to effect, is to make a part to comprehend 
the whole, and to arrogate to itself a species of 
infinity ; it is like presuming the existence of a 
Zamiff to be possible, while its nature is admitted 
to be absolutely unknown. 

As nothing but infinite power could create mat- 
ter and spirit out of no materials, so nothing but 
infinite power can retrace its own exertions; but 
to suppose that either could be effected by the 
laws of nature, has been already found to be im- 
possible. If all creation took place by the laws 
of nature, the laws of nature must have existed 
prior to their own existence: and if annihilation 
take place by those laws, the laws of nature must 
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survive their own destruction, and exist after they 
are destroyed. For if an immaterial substance 
can be destroy d by the laws of nature, every 
thing in nature (including the laws of nature, 
which form a part) can be destroyed by the same 
laws. But if every thing in nature can be extin- 
guished by the laws of nature, the laws of nature 
must survive their own annihilation, in order to 
effect their own destruction, which is a contradic- 
tion. And if we suppose the laws of nature to 
perish with the annihilation of the last natural 
substance, then this substance must be annihilated 
by those laws, which, at the instant of its annihi- 
lation can have no existence. 

There is, therefore, nothing upon which to found 
the possibility of the soul’s annihilation, but om- 
nipotent power, and this exerted in opposition to 
the laws of nature. And what can be accom- 
plished only in opposition to the laws of nature, 
can never be conceived by any being, which is 
only subject to its laws. Therefore, to suppose 
the annihilation of the soul possible, is to suppose 
in opposition to reason and evidence; it is to pre- 
tend to comprehend by the laws of nature, what 
by the laws of nature is, and must be incompre- 
hensible. 

That beng and no-being cannot both have a 
positive existence is almost a self-evident propo- 
sition; the one being exactly the reverse of the 
other. Thus, if we suppose no-being to exist 
positively, being, which is its reverse, can be no 
more than the pure negation of it. Or, if being 
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have a positive existence, then -being, which is 
its reverse, can be nothing mo: in its absence, 
or the negation of it. ‘To suppose both being and 
no-being to have a positive existence, is to sup- 
pose that they may exist at once; and if both may 
exist at once, both may meet in the same subject. 
But to suppose both being and no-being to meet 
together in the same subject, or even both to have 
a positive existence, involves in it this contradic- 
tion, that things may be and not be at the same 
time. Both, therefore, cannot have a positive ex- 
istence. 

But while it is impossible that being and no- 
being can ever meet together, and unite in the 
same subject, it follows, with all the evidence of 
demonstration, that either the former, or the latter, 
must exist positively. ‘To suppose neither to exist 
positively, is to suppose both to be pure negations. 
But to suppose two negations to be the reverse of 
one the other, is the grossest of contradictions. 
Whatever is a negation, must be the negation of 
something which positively exists, without this, 
it is the negation of nothing. And if neither the 
former nor the latter exist positively, they must 
each be the negation of a mere nonentity. 

The negation of a nonentity, will prove the post- 
tive existence of that supposed negation ; for that 
which is the absence of nothing, must be some- 
thing; and that which is something, cannot be a 
pure physical negation. But to suppose both 
being and no-being to be pure negations, or the 
mere absence of each other, while neither is sup. 
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posed to have any positive existence ; is not only 
to make each less than the “ shadow of a shade,” 
but it is to place in opposition to each other, two 
negations, neither of which, from the nature of 
the case suppose, can exist possibly. It therefore 
follows, that either being or no-being must exist 
positively ; and the next inquiry must be, Which 
of these exists positively, and which negatively? 

If the pure negation of all being had existed 
from eternity, positive being could not now exist. 
That which was from eternity, must necessarily 
now exist ; and that which thus exists, can be sub- 
ject neither to decay nor change. Numerous 
casualties may affect a compounded nature, but 
being and no-being must ever be inaccessible to 
each other, and be placed beyond the influence of 
mutation, or relative change.—If nothing had ex- 
isted from eternity, the immensity of space could 
not now have furnished any thing but the mere 
absence of being. The mere absence of being 
could never have acted; for this would be to sup- 
pose an action without an actor, which is utterly 
impossible; and that which could never have act- 
ed, could never have produced positive being. 
But as every substance has a positive existence, 
it undeniably follows, that the mere absence of 
all being could not have existed from eternity. 
And if the mere absence of being could not have 
been from eternity, it follows, also, that the re- 
verse of being can have no positive existence; it 
is, therefore, a mere negation; and a mere nega- 
tion of that which positively is, 
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If the mere absence of being has been from 
eternity, we can no more attach any positive idea 
to the term, than we can imagine that it stands 
for something actually existing. Asa fact indeed 
it would sufficiently prove the nonentity, or entire 
negation of all substances; it would totally de- 
stroy every idea which we have of the plenitude 
of being; but while the idea of plenitude was 
thus destroyed, or rather prevented from existing, 
mere absence could never erect any thing positive 
in its stead. 

If life had been to the soul what animation is 
to the body, we could easily conceive that life 
might terminate, while the entity of being should 
remain. It is from the total removal of animation 
that we derive our ideas of death. But this ab- 
sence of animation is not the real absence of all 
being, but the absence of something that is essen- 
tially necessary to the continuance of some parti- 
cular mode of being. It is the subtraction of 
something, the loss of which that particular mode 
of being cannot survive. 

All nature will furnish us with instances of those 
physical contrarieties, which God has placed in 
extremes, that must for ever remain inaccessible 
to one another. Thus, cold is the absence of heat, 
darkness the absence of light, inanimation the ab- 
sence of animation, and insensibility the absence 
of sensation. And the very instant that we con- 
ceive either of these extremes to make any ap- 
proaches towards its reverse, that very instant, by 
deserting its station, its relative and nominal ex- 
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istence can be no more. It is in the same sense 
that inaction is the absence of action, and rest the 
absence of motion; that death, in the most com- 
mon acceptation, is the absence of life, and no- 
thing more. 

Now, in all these eievabed extremes which I 
have enumerated, nothing can prevent these con- 
trarieties from continuing unalterably the same, 
even while those beings which are subject to them, 
undergo transitions from one to another. Thus 
heat may give place to cold, light to darkness, ac- 
tion to inaction, motion to rest, and life to death; 
but heat itself can never be accessible to cold, nor 
light to darkness, nor action to inaction, nor mo- 
tion to rest, nor life to death. It is the subjects to 
which these contrarieties apply, that enjoy or suf- 
fer, that possess or lose; but the extremes them- 
selves are immutable, and never can suffer any 
alteration in their relations to their own reverses. 
And consequently, the instant that we exclude 
from our thoughts all ideas of subjects capable of 
sustaining alternately these relations, and of un- 
dergoing such changes as the transitions of these 
extremes import, that very moment we render 
these contrarieties permanent and immoveable; 
and we can no more conceive that they can make 
any approaches towards each other, than we can 
imagine it possible for any thing to exist and not 
exist at the same time. 

Hence, then, the conclusion is obvious, that 
though a being capable of life and death may be 
alternately subject to both, yet life and death must 
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always preserve their distance from each other, 
because they are physical extremes, which never 
can meet together. And, finally, we cannot but 
observe, that to what being soever, life and death 
may alternately apply, that being must in its own 
nature be distinct from both ;—that life or death is 
essential to some particular mode of existence ;— 
but that the entity of being cannot be affected by 
either. 

Thus far the case is clear, when we confine our 
views to compounded bodies, and make to them 
an exclusive application of the terms life and death. 
But when from these we lift our thoughts to the 
nature of the human soul, and consider it asa 
principle of pure essential life, we discover nothing 
of which it can possibly be deprived, but its own 
existence. And whether we denominate that 
which is its perfect extreme—death,—the perfect 
absence of itself,—or the reverse of being ; certain 
it is, that these are physical extremes which are 
separated from the soul by those insuperable bar- 
riers which they cannot pass; and upon the pre- 
servation of their respective distances, all our no- 


tions of natural extremes depend for their exist- - 


ence. 

If, then, the soul be a principle of pure essen- 
tial life, in which consciousness and volition inhere, 
and from which must be subtracted every foreign 
appendage and superfluity ;—if consciousness and 
volition can only inhere in an unextended, imma- 
terial, and uncompounded substance;—if nothing 
can belong to the human soul, but what is physi- 
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cally necessary to its existence;—and if the sub- 
traction of any one property of the soul, be to 
the soul the utter loss of being; whether we sup- 
pose the soul to approach toward the perfect non- 
entity of its own existence, or suppose this nonen- 
tity of existence to approach toward the soul, by 
annihilating the relative and nominal existence of 
that to which either is supposed to approach, the 
soul must ever be inaccessible to its own reverse, 
and can never meet in contact with the perfect ab- 
sence of itself. 

Such then is the nature of the human soul, and 
such is the physical contrariety in which it stands 
to the perfect absence, or entire reverse, of itself. 
And we cannot but conclude, unless this contra- 
riety can be destroyed or overcome, that the soul 
must retain its innate vigour and activity through 
eternity. 

Can, then, these physical extremes in nature 
ever meet together? If they can, they are phy- 
sical extremes no longer; if not, the soul must be 
inaccessible to destruction, and consequently be 
immortal. If these extremes can meet together, 
either the soul must approach to the entire ab- 
sence of itself, or that which has no positive exist- 
ence must approach towards, and act upon, the 
soul. ‘To suppose the soul to approach to the 
pure negation of itself, is to suppose the soul to be 
an essence of pure abstracted life, and yet, at the 
same time, to suppose it to be no such thing. 

Whatever the soul moves towards, is proved, by 
that very movement, to be the perfect absence of 
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itself, no more. Nor can we entertain the suppo- 
sition, that the soul approaches to the absence of 
itself, without being obliged to suppose that the 
soul is abstracted from itself—that it leaves itself 
behind, and yet moves with itself, to the entire ab- 
sence of itself—that it has access to that which 
must necessarily be inaccessible; while the soul, 
could it have access unto it, would entirely destroy 
that very absence which it pursued, and thereby 
annihilate that very death by which it is supposed 
to be extinguished. This mass of contradiction 
is too gross to be pursued. And the undeniable 
consequence is, that the soul itself cannot move 
towards, or ever approach, the mere absence of 
itself. 

If, then, the soul cannot approach towards the 
physical reverse of itself, nor this physical re- 
verse approximate towards the soul, the physical 
distance between them must for ever remain un- 
diminished, and the immortality of the human sou] 
must be the inevitable consequence. 
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SECTION VI. 


The mere absence of the soul cannot approach it, because, be- 
ing a negation, it cannot act.—Being and no-being, entity 
and nonentity, are antipodes which can never approximate 
or meet. Annihilation, which is a nonentity, can ncither be 

communicated nor produced by power, or without it—Power 

cannot pursue the soul to a point which describes a nonenti- 
ty.—That which has no perishable tendency, and cannot suf. 
fer either from the presence or the absence of power, must 
necessarily be immortal, 


As the soul cannot approach to the absence of 
itself, nor perish through any tendency which it 
has to its own negation, for reasons which have 
been already assigned; it remains to be consi- 
dered, whether the mere absence of pure essen- 
tial life can ever approach unto the soul. 

If the mere absence of pure essential life be 
capable of approaching the soul, we must admit 
mere absence to exist positively, because that 
which has no positive existence can never act, and 
consequently can never make any approaches to- 
ward the soul, And if this mere absence be ca- 
pable of acting, and this action implies previous 
existence in that which acts, this mere absence 
can no longer be the pure negation of positive be- 
ing, and it is, therefore, not the subject under pre- 
sent consideration. 

The mere absence of which I speak, can be no 
more than a pure negation; and what is but a pure 
negation of positive being, must be devoid of that 
positive existence which is necessary to that ac- 
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tivity which we attribute to it. If, therefore, the 
soul be approached by the entire absence of itself, 
and this absence have no kind of positive exist- 
ence, mere absence must act without having any 
existence, and approach the soul without having 
any power to doit. Hither this absence must be 
capable or incapable of approaching the soul. If 
capable, it is no longer a pure negation; and if 
incapable, it can neither approach the soul, nor 
act upon it. If it be not a pure negation, it is not 
the subject of present inquiry; but if it be, the 
soul can never be accessible to, and therefore can 
never perish by it. 

Hence, as it implies a contradiction to suppose 
that the absence of being, which is the reverse of 
the soul, can be any thing more than a pure ne- 
gation; and as to suppose a mere negation to 
have a positive existence, is a contradiction also; 
so likewise that supposition which would lead us 
to admit, that what has no positive being, can 
perform an action, must be equally contradictory 
and absurd. And to suppose that the soul, which 
positively exists, can perish by that which neither 
exists nor acts, is too monstrous to be either re- 
futed or pursued. -As the soul, therefore, cannot 
approach to the negation of itself, nor this nega- 
tion approach the soul, it necessarily follows, that 
the soul, being inaccessible to death, and also to 
annihilation, must be immortal. 

That no mutual approximation can ever take 
place between the soul, and the pure negation of 
itself, arises in evidence from their being in a state 
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of physical contrariety, asihich must for ever ren- 
der them inaccessible to one another. In these 
extremes of nature, which form the insuperable 
barriers of things, being and no-being are placed 
—.. to each other. -It i from this natu- 
distance which lies between them, that we - 
‘m our conceptions of each; and no longer than 
‘this. distance is preserved, can we attach any just 
idea. to either. An approximation in nature would 
vitably destroy the physical character of both. 
oy although we were to admit, that, in refer- 
ence to mere space, an approximation between 
these extremes were within the reach of sonst 
ty, still their proximity to each other in point of 
space, can no way overcome that distance which 
God has placed between. life and death, and be- i 
tween that entity of being which constitutes the 
soul, and this ont oe which it is sup- 
posed to be destroyed. To admit the idea ofa 
proximity, through which a contact may be sup- 
posed to take place between the soul and the en- 
tire absence of itself, is to lose sight of the idea 
of absence, or physical reyerse, which is the sub- 
ject under present consideration; and is to raise 
mere absence into an efficient cause, and to attri- 
e bute to it all that formal existence through which 
* a alone positive existence can be distinguished from 
+ the negation of being. But as mere 
"never approach that of which it is the absence, 
nor destroy that positive being upon which it de- 
pends for its own negative nomination, it is cer- 
tain that no pontagt can ragemedy: and conse~ . 
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quently, no proximity, in poit nt of space, if it were 
admitte sible, can bring e soul nearer to an- 
nihilation, an if we admit the soul tobe divided 


from the absence of If by a distance which: 
_ would exceed the extremes of the orbit of Saturn. 
_ these considerations, it appears evident, that 
no negation of life can approach the soul, or pos- 
sibly effect its annihilation, even if its proximity 
_were granted to be possible. But whether an 
“power which possesses positive being in itself, 
can destroy the soul, must be the ane of nr 
next inquiry. 
tit. is certain, that nothing can communicate what 
it does not possess; nor produce what it has not 
ie et er of producing. These propositions are 
. ie the reverse of either is incon- 
able. A being Ae ¥ can communicate an- 
ation, must be one which is in existence, for 
at which is not, can communicate nothing ; and 
for the same reason, can produce no effects. And 
that being which is in existence, cannot, from the 
certainty of its existence, include the absence of 
existence, within its nature, and, consequently, can 
never communicate to another, that absence «¢ 
existence or, annihilation, which it does not pos- 
‘sess itself. Annihilation, therefore, can never be e 
communicated, either by a being which is im ex 
istence, or by one which 7s not, ors 
As no being can communicate to another what 
it does not possess itself, so neither can it produce 
what it has not the power of producing. If anni- 
gab lationt be thease of power, which must. be 
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admitted by all who contend that power produces 
it; annihilation must be produced by an effective 
energy residing in that power. For unless an 
ability to produce annihilation be included in the 
nature of power, power itself can never perform 
what it has not the ability to accomplish. But in 


admitting an effective energy in power, to produce 


annihilation, we make this effeetive energy to pro- 
duce a nonentity, for annihilation. is a nonentity ; 
and that which produces a nonentity, produces no- 
thing. The supposition, therefore, of a power, 
whose effective energy produces nothing, is little 
less than a contradiction in terms; it attributes to 
the power, an accomplishment of purpose, of which, 
in the only effect that it is supposed to produce, 
we are obliged to deny the existence ; and a pow- 
er which is thus constituted, must he effective and 
ineffective at the same time. If, therefore, neither 
the absence nor presence of power, can produce 
annihilation, it necessarily follows—that the hu- 
man soul must be immortal. 

It may, perhaps, be said—that “ annihilation 
is not, in the strictest propriety of speech, an effect 
of power, but it is rather that point to which, 
through the application of power, positive being is 
reduced.” Admitting, for argument’s sake, the 
case which is here supposed, I would then ask— 
Can power ever pursue an object to a point 
which includes the absence of all being, and con. 
sequently, the absence of all power? If it can, we 
must suppose power to be where we suppose power 
not to be, which every one must perceive is a cons 
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tradiction:—if not, annihilation must be impossi- 
ble. And whether we suppose power to be pre- 
sent or absent at this given point, as the former 
includes a contradiction, and the latter precludes 
the possibility of annihilation ; the decisive result 
is—that the human soul must necessarily be im- 
mortal. sim 
Against this mode of reasoning, I can conceive — 
no objection more forcible than this—* that though 
the annihilating power may be supposed to exist, 
yet it does not follow, that the substance which is 
supposed to be annihilated, must exist also.” ‘To 
this I reply—that the point which admits the ex- 
istence of the annihilating power, does not preclude 
the ‘existence of that substance, which is supposed 
to be annihilated byit. For as neither power nor 
an immaterial substance, can occupy space, the 
_ point which admits the presence of the former, 
cannot exclude the latter from existence.” If pow- 
er, which is supposed to annihilate, can exist in 
this point of annihilation, why should we suppose 
—that the same given point should refuse exist- 
ence to that substance, which is presumed to be 
annihilated by it? Natural causes can never an- 
nihilate one substance, and yet permit another, 
under the same circumstances, to exist. 
If the annihilating power be supposed to reach 
that point, and exist in it, at the same instant in 
which the substance is annihilated by it ; this point 
must then contain an entity and a nonentity at 
‘the same time: but for any given point in nature 
to contain something and nothing in the same 
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instant, every one must perceive to be impossible; 
and consequently, the annihilating power can ne- — 
ver reach that point in which annihilation is sup- 
posed to be accomplished. 

I therefore finally observe,—the power which 
is supposed to reduce the soul to a point of anni- 
hilation, must either exist in this given point, or it 
must not :—if it exist, we have not yet arrived at 
that point which describes a nonentity ; and where 
nonentity is not, annihilation can never BE; and 
if it exist not in this given point, the soul can ne- 
ver be annihilated by its influence; and in either 
case, the soul must be immortal. 

If the soul be annihilated, it must be either by 
something which is in existence, or something 
which is not. But that which is in existence, can 
never produce what is physically contrary to it- 


self; and that which has no existence, can never 


act. meee 


A being, which is in a state of positive exist- 
ence, can never be annihilated while that exist- 
ence continues; and a being which is devoid of 
all existence, can never be a subject of it. That 
which is in existence, must be at an infinite dis- 
tance from non-existence; and that which is not 
in existence, is not. the*subject of our inquiry. 
Whatever is at an infinite distance from any giv- 
en point, can never be brought nearer to that 
point, through the influence, either of time, circum- 
stance, or power; and that which is removed 
from the influence of tine, circumstance, and pow- 
er must necessarily be immortal. 
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. Measured distance, how great soever, may-al- 


ways be overcome by time and power ; but over 


the whole of that which is boundless and inter- 
minable, even human thought can never travel. 
The line which stretches {rom entity to nonentity, 
resembles that which passes downward through 
the endless divisibility of matter, the essence of 
which remains the same under all the possible 
operations of reduction. An essence that is in- 
vulnerable, must remain for ever. 

Annihilation must either be the effect of power, 
or it must not. If of power, power must continue 
to operate upon a subject, until the subject itself, 
through the influence of that power, be reduced 
to a nonentity. But in admitting power to have 
an active operation, until it produces a nonentity, 
we admit a palpable contradiction. If it be not 
the effect of power, we must suppose annihila- 
tion to be produced, without admitting the exist- 
ence of any cause sufficiently powerful to produce 
it, which is a contradiction also. The admission 
of a power, which is only known to exist because 
it produces a nonentity, furnishes the mind with 
a chaos of contradictions—because that which 
produces a nonentity, is not power, but nothing. 
If therefore annihilation cannot be produced, 
either with power or without it, the soul can 
never be a subject of it; and what cannot be a 
subject of annihilation, must be immortal. 
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SECTION VII. 





T ae total absence of the Divine power impossible.—It is incon- 
sistent with the nature of omnipotence to be contingent.— 
Duration previous to creation affords no proof that simple 
omnipotence was partially suspended.—The world could not 
have been created sooner than it was.—Omnipotence may 
vary in its modes of operation, proved by creation and pro- 
vidence.—If a suspension of any particular mode of power 
can destroy the soul while permanent omnip thshee 


the soul must retire out of being, and suffer annihilation in 


the bosom of omnipotence, which involves a contradiction. 





It may, perhaps, be said, that “ the annihilation 
of being is not the effect of any power ; but, that 
as all positive being is supported in existence by 
infinite power, the mere cessation of that power 
is, of itself, sufficient to produce annihilation; so 
that annihilation cannot be said to be the effect of 
any active cause, because the absence of the cause 
. of being is alone sufficient to produce the nonenti- 
ly of a finite being.” 


_ The objection which is here started appears to 
~ involve two distinct points. The first is, that the 
absence of the Divine power is possible ; and the 
second is, that the absence of this power is of 
itself sufficient to accomplish annihilation, with- 
out admitting the existence of any active cause 
to produce it. But whether the former be possi- 
ble, or whether the latter be sufficient to the anni- 
hilation of being, I must confess I have some con- 
siderable doubts; and as this objection seems 


“ie plausible, I will endeavour in these sections to ex- 
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amine its force, and give to each part an attentive eS 7 
consideration. as BE 
If God be an omnipotent and an omnipresent J 
Being, which I believe no one will deny, it is cet- 
tain that no portion either of space or nature, of 
time or eternity, can exist where God is not. 
And it is equally certain, that the existence of the 
_ Dive Being cannot be partial any where, but 
_ must be perfect every where ;—this proposition is 
necessarily included in our notion of his omnr- 
PRESENCE. And as God is an omnipresent Being, 
it is also certain that every attribute essential to 
his existence, must every where be. inseparable 
from his being and nature. ” 

That God, from the very notion we have of 
omnipotence, must be possessed of infinite power, 
cannot, I believe, be denied by any who will ad- 
mit his existence: and as power is an essential at- 
tribute of Deity, it is certain, that its diffusiveness 
can be limited by nothing but the existence of 
God: it therefore can neither be arbitrary nor ad- 
ventitious, since both the nature and attributes of ; 

God must be denominated from their necessary 
existence. The present, therefore, is not an in- 
quiry into the nature of the moral attributes of 
God, but into the nature of that power which is 
essential to his existence, and without which all 
our notions of God are at once banished from the 
world. For should we admit it possible, that 
God could wholly withdraw from any given point, 
either of space or nature, of time or eternity, that 
power and ubiquity which are essential attributes 
20 
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of his nature, and which from his omnipotence 
must be admitted to be infinite——we must behold 
in that given point a-certain vacuum where the 
Divine power and presence are not ; (because an 
immaterial substance is supposed to drop into an- 
nihilation through its total absence ;) and conse- 
quently, a point of duration, in which an infinite 
power is not infinite; and from which an omni- 
present Being is absent. Hence, we must admit 
the existence of a God, even while we subtract 
from his being that infinite diffusion of his power 
and ubiquity, the presence of which is absolutely 
necessary to our notions of his existence. And, 
consequently, we must admit the existence of an 
omnipotent and omnipresent God, while we admit 
a point in which these attributes have no existence. 
To admit,.therefore, the total absence of the Di- 
vine power to be possible, will oblige us either to 
admit the being of a God, abstracted from. that 
power which is essential to his nature; or to ad- 
mit an infinite power not be infinite, both of 
which suppositions are plain and palpable contra- 
dictions. 

If God can wholly withdraw his power from 
any given portion, either of space or nature, of 
time or eternity, and yet remain infinite in his pow- 
er, by the same modes of reasoning we must admit 
it possible, that he can withdraw his power from 
other portions of space and nature also. For 
what has no necessary existence in one part, can 
have no necessary existence in any part; and 
what has no necessary existence in all and every 
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part can have no kind of necessary existence 
whatever; and we may thus proceed until we 
totally deny the being of.a God. 

If God withdraw his power from the support 
of any being, and that being fall into a nonentity 
through its absence, it is certain, that this power 
cannot be so diffusive afterward as it was before, 
because that portion of energy which was neces- 
sary to support that being in existence, which has 
perished through its absence, is now no longer in 
operation ; and, consequently, we lessen the extent 
of that power which we admitted to be infinite, 
and which must, therefore, be without limits. This 
conclusion will conduct us to this contradiction— 
that infinite power is limited and illimitable, at the 
same time. 

The supposition of the absence of an omnipre- 
sent Being, is of itself a contradiction in terms :— 
and an omnipotent power, which is capable of be- 
ing withdrawn, is an absurdity equally gross. In 
beth cases we must totally deny the nature of ne- 
cessary existence; and, by adopting the supposi- 
tion, that the total absence of the Divine power is 
possible, we make the most essential attributes of 
Deity to be only arbitrary und adventitious. 

Now, what is only arbitrary and adventitious 
to any bein nay be totally done away, without 
affecting the nature of that being to which it is 
thus arbitrary and adventitious; and we may thus 
admit the existence of God, after we have sup- 
posed his power and presence not to be necessary, 
either in space or nature, in time or eternity. But 
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as these contradictions cannot possibly be allowed 
in point of argument, nor rationally admitted in 
point of fact; it must evidently follow—that no 
portion, either of space or nature, of time or eter- 
nity, can be destitute of God ; and, therefore, no 
being which exists within the confines of either, 
can possibly perish through the total absence of 
that power which is as diffusive as his being. 

It may, perhaps, be further asked—* whether 
God can be infinite in his power, if he has not 
power to withdraw his power? If he can with- 
draw it, must not annihilation be admitted to be 
possible? If not, can God be omnipotent ?’— 
- Questions like these are specious, but I conceive 
they are sophistical and unsound. If God have 
the power totally to withdraw his power from 
supporting substances in existence, which is pre- 
sumed in the objections now before us, I would 
ask,—Is God present or absent in those vacuities 
from whence all finite existence is supposed to be 
removed? If present, he must be there a God 
without his power; because the absence of the 
Divine power is supposed to constitute that va- 
cuity on which the present question is founded ; 
and if he be absent, we at once give up his omni- 
presence, and in either case destroy an attribute 
of his nature. In the former case, we make om- 
nipotence to exist with limited power; and in the 
latter, we admit the absence of an omnipresent 
Being. 

If God can partially detach his own power from 
his own existence, which must be admitted by all 
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those who admit the objection, and who do not 
deny his being, I would further ask—Cannot God, 
on the same principle on which he can partially 
detach his power, and separate it from his own 
existence, totally detach, and finally annihilate it? 
The same reasonings, which suppose a partial ab 

seuce of power to be produced by the operation of 
omnipotent power, will carry us to the total ab- 
sence of it. For we may proceed onward with 
the same questions, until Deity itself is no more, and 
until we make omnipotence to consist in the total 
withdrawing or detaching of omnipotence; and 
we must thus suppose omnipotent power to remain 
after it is removed—all of which are palpable con- 
tradictions. 

As, then, from the nature and attributes of God, 
all space and nature, all time and eternity, must 
be full of God ; as the certainty of the Divine Be- 
ing must be denominated from his necessary ex- 
istence; and as to suppose the reverse of either is 
a contradiction; it must inevitably follow, that if 
the soul perish through the absence of the Divine 
power it must perish where the boundaries of space, 
of nature, of time, and of eternity can never reach, 
and, consequently, where that power which we 
admit to be infinite, cannot possibly extend. But 
as space and nature, time and eternity, bound all 
our conceptions of possible existence—as these 
limits cannot possibly admit the total absence of 
the Divine power—and as all possible existence 
must be confined within these supposed limits; I 
gonclude, that the entire absence of the Divine 
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power must be totally impossible, according to all 
those modes of reasoning and means of knowledge, 
which God has placed within the reach of human 
comprehension. 

It will, perhaps, be said—« That if we admit 
the absence of the Divine power to be impossible, 
it will not only militate against the creative effi- 
ciency of God, but will tend to prove all things to 
be eternal.”—Although such an objection may 
seem plausible, I conceive it to be entirely founded 
upon an erroneous idea of creation. If the non- 
eternity of matter did imply the non-existence of the 
Divine power, I would not only admit the plausibi- 
lity of such‘an objection, but would admit it as unan- 
swerable; but this, however, I conceive is not the 
case. If the Divine power had not existed from 
eternity, it is certain that creation could not have 
taken place through its efficacy. That the effi- 
cient cause of creation did exist from eternity, I 
not only admit, but think I can easily prove. But 
if the absence of all power be admitted possible, 
and the nonentity of being be supposed to result 
from that absence, the efficient power must be re- 
moved. And if the efficient power be supposed to 
be entirely removed from any substance which is 
presumed to be reduced to a nonentity through its 
absence, I would ask—Is the re-creation of that 
substance during the absence of power, possible 
to the Divine power, or not? If possible, the Di- 
vine power must operate where it is not, because 
the absence of this power is that which is sup- 
posed to have produced annihilation; but in ad- 
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mitting any power to operate where it is not, we 
shall be obliged to admit its presence and absence 
at the same time. But if the re-creation of this 
substance be not within the reach of the Divine 
power, it is certain that this nonentity of being 
can bear no relation to the state of things ante- 
cedently to creation. 

Our ideas of sooner and Jater are all local and 
relative, but can have no kind of relation to God. 
Creation could not have taken place sooner than 
it did. God, who created time, must have cre- 
ated it in eternity; and what took place prior to 
-time, bids adieu to all our local ideas of soon and 
late, before and after; and leaves us enveloped 
with what has no beginning, no middle, no limits, 
no end. 

Against the dictates of revelation, the existence 
of God, and the operations of his creative energy, 
atheism has, however, sometimes urged, with an 
apparent triumph, the modern date, and recent 
origin of the world, when compared with infinite 
duration, and the eternity of God. It has been 
asked, “ Why the Almighty, who has invariably 
possessed all power, wisdom, and goodness, did 
not, through the operation of these attributes, 
create the world and all its rational inhabitants 
at an earlier period, and not suffer an eternity to 
‘elapse, without giving existence to man?” 

Plausible as these objections may appear, there 
is nothing really formidable in their nature. 
They take their stand on an erroneous foundation, 
which can easily be removed; and when this is 
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demolished, the superstructure must instantly 
vanish. 

It has been already observed, that the terms 
soon and date are relative, not absolute; and, as a 
natural consequence, they can no longer retain 
their meaning than while they have a reference 
to some antecedent or subsequent period or event, 
to which they bear some relation, and from which 
they derive their denomination. Now, if we go 
back in retrospection, and take our stand at the 
commencement of creation, we occupy the first 
moment in which time began its march, and 
thence advance with its progressive movements 
down through the extensive empire of measured 
duration, in which all the family of days, weeks, 
months, years, and centuries, take up their abode. 
It is from the relation which these periods bear 
to one another, that our notions of soon and 
late are derived; and within this region they 
must remain, till the angel shall swear by Him 
that liveth for ever and ever, that time shall be 
no longer. t * 

- Antecedently to this commencement of time, 
and subsequently <o its consummation, all is 
boundless, infinite duration, to which our relative 
ideas of soon and date can have no application, 
and in reference to which they can have no exist- 
ence. ‘To ask, therefore, why creation did not 
take place at an earlier period, is much the same, 
as if it were asked, why was not time itself cre- 
ated sooner? In both instances the questions are 
founded on a supposition that time existed prior 
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to its commencement, and that beginning was in 
existence before beginning began. 

To every one who reflects seriously on this in- 
teresting question, it must appear obvious, that 
creation and time are coeval. The world there- 
fore having been created at the commencement of 
time, to which the terms sooner and /ater on this 
point exclusively refer, they are necessarily ex- 
cluded from eternity, through the entire inappli- 
cability of their nature and import. 

With the supposed eternity of matter, the pre- 
sent objection has no connexion. It is founded on 
an admission that matter and the world were cre- 
ated, and hence the question—* Why did not 
creation take place at an earlier period?” Now, 
it is an incontrovertible fact, that whatever was 
created, must have had a beginning; for the sup- 
position that even infinite power could have crea- 
ted something which never had a beginning, in- 
volves a palpable contradiction. Hence, if we 
suppose the world at this time to have existed one 
million, or one hundred millions of years, and that 
this had been its present date, the question might 
still have been urged with equal reason—* Why 
was not the world created sooner ?” 

Every one will perceive, that all periods of 
measured duration must lie within the reach of 
numbers; and consequently, as no accumulation 
of ages can destroy the relation between these 
measured periods and numbers, the same objec- 
tion may be urged against creation forever. No- 
thing can prevent the possible repetition of the 
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question through the whole progress of time, 
but the monstrous supposition that God could 


create a world which never had a beginning; and 3 


this, we have already seen, involves an absolute 


impossibility. 

Since every thing finite must have had a be- 
ginning, whatever has been created, must, in the 
varied stages of its progressive advancement 
through time, have been only one day, one week, 
one month, one year, one century old, and through 
all these stages the question might constantly be 
repeated. Now, if the world had already existed 
one hundred millions of ages, or if this had been 
the date of the present generation of human beings, 
still some of our ancestors must have lived in 
each antecedent period, up to the commencement 
of the species, and through every year the ques- 
tion might have been renewed. It must there- 
fore be apparent, that some one generation would 
have lived at the termination of the eighteenth 
century of the Christian era; and consequently 
they would have been precisely in the situation — 
where we find ourselves ; and with equal propri- 
ety they might have asked—* Why was not the 
world created sooner ?” 

Changing the aspect of the question, we may 
ask, Why did not Ged delay calling the present 
individuals of the human race into existence, un- 
til one hundred or five hundred million of ages 
had elapsed from the commencement of ne 
Let us even suppose such to have been the case, 
still the question would retain all its energy to 
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every generation; foe We never can conceive that 
any lapse of time, or any augmentation of ages, 


_ ©an ever render time and creation coeval with 
eternity. 


At the commencement of time and creation, 
the only datum whence soon and /ate obtain their 
nature and denomination, first. st rted into exist- 
ence; and to carry these terms to any antecedent 
period, is to suppose that they operated prior to 
their own existence. 

Admitting space to be infinite, it can have nei- 
ther centre nor circumference; and consequently 
it would be absurd to seek for either. It would 
not be less unphilosophical to suppose that any 
given object within this boundless expansion could 
be either more or less remote from the former or 
the latter, because we are compelled to allow that 
neither of them has any existence. In like man- 
ner it is not less preposterous to suppose that the 
commencement of creation can bear any different 
degrees of relative proximity to infinite duration, 


from which all beginning, all measured periods of 


progression, and all ps Ke soe are necessarily 
excluded. 

Sooner and later belong with us ‘d earthly analo- 
gies, which are lodged within the confines of time; 
but in reference to any supposed period i in infinite 
duration, they are terms that are destitute of mean- 
ing- Hence the ultimate conclusions follow, that 
as the foundation of soon and /ate is laid in the 
commencement of time, the world could not have 
been created sooner than it was; nor, under all 
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its circumstances of existence, be older than it 
now actually is. , 

To suppose that God might have created the 
beginning of all things sooner, is to make an ef- 
fect operate in the production of its cause. In 
reference to every thing finite, the beginning would 
have been the beginning at any assignable period 
that can be imagined in eternity. ‘To pure sim- 
ple beginning, nothing finite could be antecedent. 
Many things were coeval with the beginning, and 
myriads claim a subsequency of existence to it, 
and to these latter the terms soon or ate will ex- 
-clusively apply. With creation, time was born; 
but prior to its birth,.it could have no operation, 
because it had no existence; and consequently, it 
could not confer what it had not, or any branches 
of its family, in any of their modes or relations. 

But although the world has not existed from 
eternity, and the terms soon and Jate are totally 
inapplicable to creation in reference to its relation 
to eternity, yet it does not follow, that there ever 
was in God the absence of an ability to display a 
creative power. ‘The creative power of God, is 
certainly only a particular modification of active 
energy, which, instead of implying the previous 
total absence of omnipotent power, clearly de- 
monstrates the certainty of its existence, and 
proves it to be inseparable from the Divine na- 
ture. Creative power was undoubtedly displayed 
in creation; but this work being accomplished, 
that mode of active energy, by which it was per- 
formed, must have been withdrawn or suspended; 
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while permanent omnipotence must have remained, 
to perpetuate finite existence; and a new mode of 
providential power must have been exercised, to 
support the various relations of what had been 
called into existence. But even if this particular 
modification of providential energy .were with- 
drawn, the presence of which seems appointed to 
Support the relations of all. finite being in their 
present state of existence, yet it would not prove 
the absence of an omnipresent Being, nor yet the 
total annihilation of any finite intelligence. And 
no change whatever that may be supposed, can 
affect the present argument, that will not prove 
the annihilation of being itself. But to admit the to- 
tal absence of the Divine power, we must admit the 
total absence of the Divine being; and consequent- 
ly destroy the necessary existence of God, who 
can no more exist abstractedly from his power, 
than he can exist abstractedly from his own ex- 
istence, of which, power is an essential attribute. 
Whether the absence of those particular modes 
of active energy, the presence of which was ne- 
cessary to produce creation and support its rela- 
tions, be of itself sufficient to effect the nonentity 
of being, is quite a distinct question. If the ab- 
sence of this active energy, or any particular mo- 
_ dification of the Divine power, be sufficient to the 
Be orodiction of annihilation, while the omnipotence 
and omnipresence of God remain entire, we must 
suppose annihilation to take place where we admit 
the Deity perfectly to exist ; and how annihilation 
can possibly take place within the very bosom of 
21 
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Deity, without any operation of Divine power, we 
shall probably never know until.we can reconcile 
contradictions. 

If the mere absence of the Divine power be 
sufficient and necessary to the annihilation of any 
finite being, it is certain that this annihilation 
must take place where God is not; because his 
power and existence are inseparable; and it is 
through the mere absence of his power that anni- 
hilation is presumed to take place. Since, then, 
the total absence of the Divine power necessarily 
implies the total absence of the Divine existence, 
and since the total absence of the Divine exist- 
ence is utterly impossible, it follows, that the total 
absence of the Divine power is impossible also; and, 
as an inevitable consequence, the soul can never 
be annihilated by a negation of power which in- 
volves an impossibility. While the Divine im- 
mensity and ubiquity are admitted, no point, which 
describes the nonentity of being, can be conceived 
to exist, or to be even, possible.. For since the 
Deity must every where have a full and positive 
existence, the point where annihilation takes place, 
must admit Him within its confines. This point 
must, therefore, contain an entity and a nonentity 
at the same time, the impossibility of which re-- 
quires no further elucidation. i 

But if we imagine that the absence of | rie 
particular hochiGen tien only, of the divine energy, 
is all that is necessary to produce annihilation, — 
even while the permanency of omnipotence re- 
mains, we shall then be under the necessity ot 
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concluding, that the soul yetites out of existence, 4 
while encircled by the necessary existence of God; 
which supposition involves a plain contradiction, 
since it is impossible that any thing can be anni- 
hilated which is lodged in the Divine immensity. 
And yet this contradiction cannot be avoided, un- 
less we imagine the total absence of omnipotent 
power, from the point where this event takes 
place. But this total absence of power I have 
already proved to be impossible, because God 
exists necessarily, and because omnipotence and 
omnipresence are essential to his nature. But 
‘whether the mere absence of omnipotent power, 
if it were admitted possible, or the absence of any 
particular modification of it, be sufficient to effect 
the annihilation of the soul, must be the subject of 
the ensuing section. thigthis 
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SECTION VIII. 


Things not necessarily existent, although the total absence of _ 
omnipotent power is impossible-—Nothing but power can 
withdraw power.—Absence of power can ncither constitute 
nor cause annihilation.—Mere absence of power, insufficient 

; _ to produce annihilation, because destitute ot all energy and 
___ being.—That which is removed by no power must continue 
for eyer.—Collective force of the argument. 
ee. 
I now proceed to examine the remaining part 
of that objection, which was started in the pre- 
¥ . : 

ceding section, namely,—that the mere absence of 

power is alone sufficient to annihilate the soul. 
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That all finite beings originated in, and are 
supported in existence by, the will and power of 
God, I fully admit; and that the Divine power is 
infinite and universal, I have endeavoured to prove 
in the preceding section. But that the total ab- 
sence of the Divine power is possible, I have con- 
tended against, from a full persuasion that if this 
total absence be admitted to be possible, it will 
amount to.a tacit denial of some of the most es- 
sential attributes, and consequently of the neces- 
sary existence and ubiquity, of God. It may, 
perhaps, be: said—* that if the theory I have ad- 
vanced, be admitted,—if the absence of the Di- 
vine power be impossible, it will make all things 
necessarily existent.” But to this I reply, that 
the reasonings I have advanced, make the anni- 
hilation of the soul, if it be possible, to depend 
upon the power, and not the absence of the power 
of God. The positive, certain, and unalterable 
existence of omnipotent power, and the peculiar 
direction and modification of that power, I consi- 
der as two distinct ideas. The former is an es- 
sential attribute of the unchangeable nature of 
God, the absence of which cannot be admitted, 
without admitting a palpable contradiction; but 
the latter, depending entirely upon the will of an— 
infinitely free and powerful Being, may assume a 
variety of directions without affecting the immu- 
tability of his nature. 

That any particular mode of active energy may 
be withdrawn, I readily allow, but I still contend, 
that if any mode of active energy be withdrawn, 
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nothing but power can withdraw it; and if this 
active energy of the Divine power be withdrawn 
by power, and the soul sink into nonentity through 
its absence, the power which withdraws this ac- 
tive energy must be the cause of that annihilation 
which follows from the active operation of it; and 
the active energy which is withdrawn by the in- 
fluence of the withdrawing power, can be nothing 
more than the mere instrument, through which 
this withdrawing power acts. Mere absence of 
power, therefore, cannot produce annihilation. 

It is certain, that if the mere absence of Divine 
power be admitted as sufficient to the annihilation 
of the soul, this absence must either constitute an-. 
nihilation in itself, or be the cause which produces 
it; there being no other way through which the 
mere absence of power can be conceived as pos- 
sible. For if the mere absence of power neither 
constitutes nor causes the annihilation of the soul, 
this absence of power can bear no relation to that 
nonentity of being, which is attributed to the re- 
moval of power, and consequently the soul can 
never perish by the simple removal of it. 

Now itis certain, that if the mere absence of 
power constitutes the annihilation of the soul, the 


presence of power must constitute its being. For 

if the presence of this power do not constitute the 

fh ea of the soul, the absence of which power 
Cc 


onstitutes its annihilation, we must admit the 

power (previously to its removal) to be extraneous. 

to the essence of the soul ; and, consequently, that 

‘power, which is extraneous to the real essence, 
21* 
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and personal identity of the soul, can never, 
through its absence, constitute the annihilation of 
a. substance, to the essence and identity of which 
its. presence is admitted to be extraneous. I there- 
fore think the conclusion certain—that unless the 
presence of power constitutes the essence and 
identity of the soul, the absence of power can 
never constitute its annihilation. Butin admitting 
the Divine power to constitute the essence and 
identity of any substance, we must totally deny 
the distinct existence of all finite substances, and 
reduce all our notions of matter and spirit to chi- 
merical absurdities, and even bid adieu to our own 
distinct existence. 

By admitting the Divine power to constitute 
the essence and~identity of the human soul, we 
secure its immortality, by associating it with the 


Divine existence. Nothing can be annihilated 
which is identified with Omnipotence, for it has 


already been proved that the total absence of om- 
nipotent power is absolutely impossible. The 
immortality of the soul is thereforé-a neeessary 
consequence, resulting from the admission of the 
objection which was urged to disprove it. 

If matter and spirit do exist. mere extraneous 
power cannot constitute the essence and identity 
of either; and if they do not exist, they can neither 
be. supported in existence by the presence, nor 
annihilated by the absence, of any power; and 
all our reasonings about both matter and spirit 
can have no kind of foundation in nature, nor ex- 
istence. whatever. — If, therefore, the absence. of 
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power constitutes the annihilation of the soul, the 
presence of power must constitute*its essence and 
identity. But as to admit the essefice and iden- 
tity of the soul to consist in mere extraneous 
power, will prove the entire negation of all sub- 
stances; so I think the final result perfectly con- 
clusive—that the mere absence of extraneous 
power can never constitute the annihilation of the 
soul. 

As the mere absence of power, for reasons 
already assigned, cannot constitute the annihila- 
tion of the soul, the remaining inquiry is—Whether 
the absence of power can occasion, or be the 
cause of, the soul’s annihilation. 

That all finite beings were created by God, and 
created by a particular display of active energy, 
which nothing but Omnipotence could exert, are 
truths that cannot rationally be opposed. Yet I 
consider this display of active energy, through 
which creation took place as distinct from that 
simple omnipotent power which called this crea- 
tive active energy into operation; for it was not 
simple omnipotence, but an emanation, or a pecu- 
liar modification of it, that was then exerted. 
But as creation was the work of God, so, when 
it was completed, there could have been no occa- 
sion for the perpetuity of this exertion. Sub- 
stances which were formed by a particular dis- 
play of energy, are ultimately supported in exist- 
ence by that Omnipotent Power on which they 
rest; a power which pervades, and fills, and en- 
velopes all. Under these circumstances the power 
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of self-subsistence must have been incorporated 
in their natures, to enable them to continue in 
existence after the display of creative energy 
had subsided; and nothing but a new display 
of active energy can retrace the paths of creative 
power. 

If the same modification of energy, which called 
things into their primeval forms, were necessary 
to their continuance in existence, creation must 
have been imperfect ; and the same modified dis- 
play of active energy would have continued cre- 
ating, without intermission, and without augment- 
ing creation for ever. But as this is not the case, 
we have all the evidence which moral certainty 
can give us, that those substances which God at 
first created, and endued with the power of seif- 
subsistence, require nothing more to support them 
in existence, than that omnipotent power on which 
they rest. This power must be both immutable and 
eternal. Its absence must be impossible. On 
this all finite beings rely; and in this state they 
must continue until a new display of active en- 
ergy shall strike them from existence. And as 
finite existence could not have taken place by the 
laws of nature, so the annihilation of being (if it 
be possible) must be equally removed from every 
mode of operation which these laws include, and 
consequently it can never be known to be possi- 
ble by creatures that are only subject to their in- 
fluence. 

If the uniform continuance of that particular 
modification of energy, which at first called 
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creation into existence, be necessary to support 


created nature in existence, we shall never be — 


able to distinguish between creation and preser- 
vation,—between the calling things originally into 
a state of positive existence, and the continuing of 
the things formed in their subsequent state of being; 
nor know with precision whether any created sub- 
stance be complete ornot. And to admit the self- 
same modified display of active energy to continue 
alike through the creation of substances, and the 
preservation of them, will lead us to attribute to 
this energy a uniformity of effect, which is at 
once contradicted by the supposition under consi- 
deration, as well as by fact. The continuance, 
therefore, of the original exertion of creative en- 
_ergy cannot be necessary to the perpetuity of 
what God has created, unless we admit creation 
to be physically incomplete; and to admit the in- 
completeness of creation, is to admit the perfec- 
tion of creation, and to deny it, at the same time. 
The continuance of a creative energy that creates 
nothing is a contradiction in terms. As, then, a 
creative energy can no longer operate as such 
than while it is creating, and as the power which 
supports creation is omnipotent, and therefore 
an essential attribute of God; as the former, 
with created substances can have no present ex- 
istence, and as the absence of the latter is impos- 
sible,—the mere absence of power can never pro- 
duce, nor be the cause of, the annihilation of the 
soul. 

If the mere absence of power be the cause of 
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the soul’s annihilation, the soul’s annihilation must 
be the effect of a nonentity; for the simple absence 
of power must be a nonentity; and to make a 
tive effect to result from what must be a non- 
entity, and which, therefore. can have no power 
to produce an effect, is to attribute to the absence 
of power, an energy that nothing but power can 
possess; which is supposing power to be present, 
while nothing but the absence of power is ad- 
mitted to exist. And by admitting the mere ab- 
sence of power to be the cause of annihilation, we 
must attribute annihilation to that nonentity of 
power, which we admit to be destitute of all ac- 
tive energy. 

* That the absence of power must be destitute of 
all energy, will admit of no denial: and, therefore, 
the innate powers of consciousness and will, which 
are essential properties of the soul, can never pe- 
rish through an energy, of which the absence of 
power must be totally destitute. And as nothing 
but energy can quench the natural powers of the 
soul, which energy the absence of power cannot 
possess, the powers of the soul can never through 
this negative cause be deprived of existence. I 
therefore conclude, that, whether we suppose the 
mere absence of power to be devoid of energy, or 
possessed of it; as the former will prevent it from 
quenching the innate powers of the soul, and as 
the latter implies a contradiction, the mere absence 
of power can, in neither case, be the cause of the 
annihilation of the soul. 


If power support the soul in existence, and the 





= 


absence of this power produce its nonentity, this 

absence of power must be produced by power, or 

it mustnot. If this absence of power be produced en 
by power, power must primarily be the active’ * a 
cause of the nonentity of the soul; which activity 

will at once demonstrate the insufficiency of the 
absence of power to annihilate the soul; but if 
this absence of power be not occasioned by pow- 
er, we must suppose the power that supports the 
soul in existence, to be removed by no power ; and 
that which is removed by no power, must conti- 
nue for ever. 

In supposing the absence of power to remove 
power, we must make it to contribute towards its 
own existence, and to act before it had a being. 
And we must attribute to it an activity and en- 
ergy, of which, from its very name and nature, it 
must necessarily be destitute, which is.a palpable 
contradiction. In admitting the power that sup- 
ports the soul in existence, to be removed by 
power, we call into operation an active cause, and 
discard the absence of power from being the cause 
of annihilation; but in admitting the power that 
supports the soul in existence, to be removed by 
no power, the soul, which is supported by power, 
must continue for ever ; for that which is removed 
by no power, must thus continue ; and that which 
continues for ever, instead of being reduced to a 
nonentity, must be immortal. I therefore think 
thisconclusion certain also—that the mere absence 
of power can neither constitute nor be the cause of | 
the soul’s annihilation. 
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That all finite substances were created by pow- 
er, will not, I believe, be denied by any ; but if 
the mere absence of power can counteract and an- 
nihilate what nothing but power could create; the 
absence of power must be equal in its efficacy to 
power itself. For if the mere absence of power 
can counteract the efficacy of power, we must at- 
tribute to the absence of power, an energy which 
nothing but power can possess; but in supposing 
the absence of power to be possessed of power, 
Wwe must suppose power to be, where, from the 
nature of the supposition, and from the import of 
the term itself, power cannot be, which is a con- 
tradiction, and therefore cannot be admitted. 

In what manner soever the soul may be sup- 
ported in existence by any power, it is certain, 
from its actual existence, that the soul must have 
a distinct essence and identity in itself, independ- 
ently of that power which supports it in existence; 
and if so, this power must be extraneous to its 
real essence and identity; and, therefore, that 
power which supports the soul in existence, and is 
extraneous to the essence and identity of the soul, 
can never, either through its mere presence or ab- 
sence, change the nature of that substance, to the 
essence and identity of which it is extraneous. 
For if we admit the distinct identity of the soul, 
and suppose it to be supported in existence by a 
power which is distinct from that identity; it is 
among the grossest of absurdities, to suppose that 
the absence of this power can affect the existence 
of the soul, to whose identity the presence of this 
power was extraneous. 
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_Ifthe presence of power was extraneous, the 
absence of power must be equally so; and, there: 
fore, the soul can never perish through the absence 
of power, which absence must not only be remote 
from the identity of the soul, but totally destitute 
of all energy and action, and consequently devoid 
of all influence. If the mere absence of power be 
supposed to occasion the annihilation of the soul, 
I would ask—Does this absence of power possess 
power, or not? If it possess power, we must ad- 
mit a contradiction; and if it do not possess pows 
er, that substance which positively exists inde- 
pendently of it, can never perish by it; and, 
therefore, the mere absence of power must be in- 
sufficient to produce annihilation. 

‘That the power, occasioning the absence of 
that sustaining energy which supports the soul in 
existence, must be different from that sustaining 
enérgy itself, is, I think, demonstrable from this 
consideration,—that the sustaining energy, which 
supports the soul in existence, must be necessary 
to its being; while the power which recalls this 
sustaining energy, is that which is presumed to 
deprive it of existence. Can, then; this mode of sus= 
taining energy, which supports the soul in exist- 
ence, be the same that occasions the absence of 
power which deprives it of being? If so, it must, 
procure the absence of itself ;—it must be a pow- 
er that supports the soul in existence, and a power 
that deprives it of being, at the same time. If the 
same power that supports the soul in existence, _ 





can withdraw itself, and if, through’ the absence 
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of this power, the soul sinks into nentity, the 

ature of this power must first be changed, in or- 
a to produce these opposite effects; and if the 
nature of a supporting power be changed, before it 
can absent itself from the soul; it is not the same 
modification of power, but another; which is not 
the subject under present consideration. 

In admitting a supporting power to withdraw 
itself from that substance, which is supposed to be 
supported by it, we must admit it to be a support- 
ing power, and not a supporting power, at the 
same time;—and a supporting power that does 
not support, is a plain contradiction. In admitting 
a supporting power to withdraw itself, we must 
admit its previous nature. to be done away; and 
the power which was previously supporting, must 
now become destructive. But this affords us a 
distinct modification of power, and by admitting a 
distinct modification of power, we admit the ne- 
cessity of an active cause to produce annihilation ; 
and, therefore, the soul can never perish, either 
by the presence, or absence, of that immutable 
power which supports the soul in existence. That 
immutable power which supports the soul in ex- 
istence, must be a supporting one, and, therefore, 
cannot deprive the soul of being, nor, absent itself 
from the soul, while it retains its nature. The 
presence of this power which supports the soul 
cannot be. dispensed with, because it is essential to 
the existence of Him who is every where present, 
and who fills all in all. And even admitting that 


it could be removed, its absence could do nothing; 


» 
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for the mere bsence of power is a*nonentity ; 
and a nonentity can never act nor produce any 
effects or consequences. Whatever, therefore, de- 
prives’ the soul of being, cannot be a negation, but 


must be an active power, and, in its nature, it can- 


not be supporting, but destructive. 

Thus, then, from these arguments, I think the 
final result decisive,—that the total absence of the 
Divine power is absolutely impossible,—and_ that 
this omnipotent power alone, supports the soul in 
existence ;—that if the absence of the Divine pow- 
er were possible, while that power retained its 
name and nature, still the mere absence of power 
must be alike insufficient, either to constitute anni- 
hilation, or to produce it. And if the mere ab- 
sence of power can neither constitute annihilation, 
nor be the occasion of it, an active cause must*be 
admitted. But if the admission of an active cause 
must imply progression in the activity of its opera- 
tions; and progression cannot apply to those ac- 
tions through which an immaterial substance can 
alone be capable of perishing, because such sub- 
stances must be destitute of all dimensions, and 
without interior, or surface; it must follow, that 
neither the absence nor presence of power can 
possibly annihilate the soul, through any way, or 
mode, or manner, which God has placed within 
the circle of human comprehension. And that 
which cannot be annihilated, either by the pre- 


sence or absence of power, must according to our 


views, necessarily be immortal, 
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SECTION IX. 
- 





All effects must have adequate causes, and some natural agree. 
ment with their causes.—Mediums through which causes 
act, serve as subordinate causes, or connective links.—Being 
can have no agreement with no-being ; no mediums can con- 
nect them.—Annihilation cannot be effected by any finite be- 
ing.—All mediums, whether material or immaterial, must 
exist; and, therefore, must be as far distant from non-exist- 
ence, as the causes which operate through them.—This dis- 
tance has no relation to space.—The soul may exist in space, 
without having any relation to it. 


No man can reasonably suppose that thought or 
consciousness is capable of an independent exist- 
ence. All the ideas and sensations of which any 
individual is conscious, are always considered by 
him as inhering in some being which he calls him- 
self, his mind, or his soul. These facts are too 
evident either to admit or to require proof. 

“Tf any man,” says Dr. Reid, “asks a proof of 
this, I confess I can give none. There is an evi- 
dence in the proposition itself, which I am unable 
to resist. Shall I think that thought can stand by 
itself, without a thinking being? Or, that ideas 
can feel pleasure or paint’ My nature dictates 
to me that it is impossible. And that nature 
has dictated the same to all men, appears from 
the structure of all languages; for in all languages 
men have expressed thinking, reasoning, willing, 

_ loving, hating, by personal verbs, which from their 
nature require a person who thinks, reasons, wills, 
loves or hates. From which it appears, that men 
have been taught by nature, to believe that thought 
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requires a thinker, and reason a reasoner, and love 
a lover.”—Reid’s Essays on the Intellectual Pow- 


— Man. 
_ This reasoning will not be much altered, if we 


invert the order of our thoughts while descending 
down to the regions of nonentity. Destruction 
presupposes a destroyer, and annihilation an anni- 
hilator ; for without these, destruction and annihi- 
lation are nothing more than mere mental abstrac- 
tions. How causes operate to produce their ef- 
fects, we are not able to comprehend. We only 
know that the former, in order to produce the lat- 
ter, must either put forth new energies, change 


their modes of operation, or withhold something, _ 


without which, a continued sameness of existence 
is impossible. 

. When we take a survey of that influence, which 
all causes display in the production of their own 
effects, we cannot avoid concluding, that some in- 
tercourse in nature must inevitably subsist be- 
tween them. Whenever an action takes place, 
it is certain that there must be something which 
performed it:—For to suppose an action without 
an actor, is a plain contradiction. It is also 
equally certain, that all causes, in order to pro- 
duce effects, must either act through the instru- 
mentality of mediums, or produce effects purely 
from themselves. And whatever these mediums 
are, through which any given cause is supposed 
to operate in order to the production of its own 
effect ; still these mediums through which it ope- 
rates, must act as links in the chain of causes and 
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effects, to bring the distant cause and remote ef- 
fect into contact with one another. 

As the exchange of being for no-being, is of 
itself a positive action, some cause, to produce 
this change, must necessarily be admitted. And 
whether the cause which produces it, act through 
a medium or without it, the result will demonstrate 
the certainty of intercourse which has subsisted, 
and still subsists, between the cause and the 
effect. 

Whether these mediums are, through which 
the cause is supposed to operate, in order to pro- 
duce annihilation, it is certain that they must have 
an existence; for no cause can make that to be a 
medium of action, which has no kind of existence. 
But if these mediums have an existence, it is then 
certain, that they must, in point of real entity, be 
equally as remote from annihilation as that cause 
which is supposed to operate upon them, or to 
act through their instrumentality. For as both 
cause and medium, from the actions which we 
attribute to them, must be admitted to exist; and 
as annihilation is a perfect nonentity, an infinite 
distance must for ever subsist between them. 
And what is at an infinite distance from annihila- 
tion, cammerer be brought into contact, or union, 
with it. 

How much soever, distinct parcels of matter 
may be separated from one another, by the pecu- 
liar quantities, or qualities, of which they are com- 
posed; still absolute ncnentity must be at an equal 
distance, both from an atom and a world. An 
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atom can be no nearer to a nonentity, in point of 
, real existence, than the whole mass of universal 
sie : and, therefore, neither an atom nor a 
world can ever be made instrumental to the pro- 
duction of that which is at an infinite distance 
from both. 
If, from mediums which are material, we turn 
to those that are spiritual and incorporeal, the 
same modes of reasoning will hold equally good. 
A spiritual nature, whatever its essence may be, . 
if it be acted upon, must necessarily have an ex- 
istence: for one which has no existence, can never ry 
be made the vehicle of action: it, therefore, must 
be at an equal distance from a nonentity, witl 
that being, which is supposed to act upon, or 
through it. I grant, that a spiritual, substance, 
which is the medium under consideration, may be 
supposed to be perfectly passive: but passiveness 4 
implies existence, as much as activity does. For 
the difference between material and spiritual wee, 
ings, between an active cause, and the mediums 
through which it acts, lies in the nature and man- ¢ 
ner of existence, but not in the certaznty of exist- 
ence itself. - 
Whatever has any existence, must be at an in- 
finite distance from that which has none, and 
therefore no connexion can ever be Beincs be- 
tween these immeasurable extremes; and where 
no connexion can be formed between. cause, ope- 
ration, and effect, there no result can be produc 
If annihilation be produced, it must be by the ope- 
rative influence of something that actually exists ; 
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but the distance between being and no-being is 
too vast to be overcome by the operation of any 
finite agency, or by any power acting under the 
laws of nature. Now, since pothing but that 
which has a being can either act, or be acted 
upon, it necessarily follows, that all mediums must 
beas remote from annihilation, as the causes which 
are presumed to operate through their instrumen- 
tality. Hence, we are compellen to conclude, 
that annihilation is an effect which cannot be pro- 
duced ; and that which cannot be eflected or pro- 
duced, must remain unaccomplished for ever. 
The final and evident result, of all, therefere, is, 
that the human soul, inaccessible to annihilation, 
must necessarily be immortal. 

Whatever annihilates the soul must operate 
upon it ; and that which operates upon the soul, 
as it must ao actual existence, cannot extend 
its operation so as to produce annihilation, which 
is the physical reverse both of the soul and: of 
itself; and, consequently, the soul can never be 
destroyed by any application or modification of 
its power. If, then, that which annihilates the 
soul, must actually exist in order to produce this 
effect, and if its actual existence will preclude its 
operations from extending to the regions of non- 
existence ; the soul can have nothing to fear from 
any thing that actually exists, and to its own phy- 
sical reverse it must always be inaccessible, and 
consequently it must be immortal. 

Either the distance which divides life from no- 
life must continue for ever, or it must be re- 


” 


moved. If it be removed, the very idea of no-life 
is annihilated by that removal, for pure abstracted 
life must then approximate towards its own re- 
verse; if it continue, the soul can never perish : 
and in either case it must be immortal.’ 
Let it not beimagined, that the distanceof which 
I here speak, has any relation to space; the idea 
of space is foreign to the question. In relation to. 
space, this distance is a mere nonentity: it can 
neither have a positive nor relative existence 
here; it can only relate to those physical contra- 
rieties which can never approximate towards each 
other. If this distance lay in any relation it bore 
to space, it would be hard to say, how far it 
might be dispensed with. The progress of time 
may be productive of events that will baffle 
lation, and overcome distances, which to us are 
inconceivable; but where the distance is placed 
in the physical nature of extremes, as in the case 
before us; and where the removal of it implies 
the grossest of contradictions, the human under- 
standing recoils at the idea of annihilation, and 
the immortality of the soul presses itself upon us 
with an evidence that is irresistible. The mind, 
while floating in an ocean of uncertainties, may 
languish under the clouds of scepticism and error; 
and we may hazard conjectures, which will ter- 
minate in a doubtful issue; but to abstract our- 
selves from corporeal being, to examine subjects 
‘which it is our highest interest to know, is a ra- %, 
tional method to ensure certainty, as the recom- 
pense of exertion, - 
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Whatever has any relation to space, must o¢- 
cupy it; and what occupies it, must be extended ; 
and what is extended, must be formed of parts; 
and what is formed of parts, must be capable of 
dissolution; and what is capable of dissolution, 
cannot (in that state) be physically immortal. 
There is, therefore, no other alternative left,—either 
the soul must be material, and have a relation to 
space; or it must be immaterial, and have no such 
relation. 

It has been already proved, that matter, under 
every form it is capable of assuming,.is unable to 
think ; and that the supposition implies a palpable 
contradiction. And if we suppose that a think- 
ing quality can be added to any material sub- 
stance, jes substance, to which this thinking quali- 
ty is added, must have had a previous existence; 
and, from the fact of its previous existence, this 
thinking quality can have no physical relation to 
it, notwithstanding its being added. 

It will, perhaps, be asked, « How can any thing 
exist in space, without having sorfle relation to it? 
Or, how can any thing, having no such relation, 
exist in it?” I might also ask, If an action be 
performed within the limits of pure expansion, 
how can that action thus exist, without having 
some relation to that expansion, within the limits 
of which it gerne If it ean, the solution 
will apply to former case; if not, we must ad- 
mit a relation, without being able to trace it, and 
without having any knowledge of such relation, 
or we must totally deny the existence of all action, 
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thle compels us to suppose the knowledge 
of a relation, without any such knowledge; and. 
the latter contradicts common sense. 

As.all actions must be performed within the 
limits‘of pure expansion, without having any re- 
lation to it; so volition, and that substance which 
is similar thereto in nature, and from whence it 
proceeds, must exist in space also; while the ideas 
themselves can have no kind of relation to one 
another. To ask, Whether virtue or vice be 
square or circular? Whether the abstract idea 
of red, be more ponderous than that of blue? Or 
whether the primary or sensible qualities of sub- 
stances, be more obtuse than those conceptions 
which we have of them?—are questions which 
demonstrate their own absurdity. — And it is cer- 
tain, to all who examine with minuteness and at- 
tention, that the soul itself, although existing in 
space, can have no more relation to it, than those 
questions can have with the answers expected to 
them. To decide whether a conception of the 
mind includes within it more capacity than is in- 
‘cluded in an inference from that conception, is at 
once frivolous and absurd. The mind can easily 
have a perception of difference between these two 
ideas, without being able to associate the idea of 
tangibility, or of extension, with either of them. 

How any thing can exist in space, without 
having any relation to it, is a q on which, per- 
haps, we shall never know. To solve this ques- 
tion, it is necessary that we have some determi- 
nate idea of space; but this is absolutely impos- 
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sible. For if space be an infinite and immovea: 
_ ble expansion, which must be admitted, a perfect 
idea of it must necessarily be placed beyond the 
limits of finite comprehension. An expansion, 
which can be grasped by any finite intelligence, 
cannot be infinite; while an expansion which is in- 
finite, can be grasped only by an infinite compre- 
hension. And, therefore, from the limited state of 
our faculties, we can form but very partial and in- 
adequate notions of its nature. ae 

If space be infinite in expansion, whatever has 
any existence, either possible or real, either posi- 
tive or relative, must exist within its confines; but 
it does not from thence follow, that every real or 
relative existence must have a relation to space. 
The mind may form ten thousand abstractions, 
which can have no more relation to space than 
they can have to duration; yet it is certain, that 
every abstraction of the mind must be made 
within the confines of both; while it is equally 
certain, that they can have no relation to either. 
If man were able to comprehend infinite expan- 
sion, he would be no longer man;—and, there- 
fore, while the identity of man is preserved in the 
vast chain of being, whatever is infinite, must 
necessarily elude his comprehension, by the fini- 
tude of his nature. An expansion which is, and 
must be, infinite, must necessarily include within 
its confines, all real and possible being; were not 
this the case, we must suppose an existence with- 
out space, or a portion of space where space is * 
not; either of which suppositions is a contradic- 
tion. 
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It is not because space is necessary to our for- 
mation of the idea of being, but from its infinite 
diffusion, that we are certain that all finite ezist- 
ence must be included in it; for all being must 
exist within the comprehensive embrace of infi- 
nite expansion. The idea of being does not in- 
clude within it the idea of space as necessary to 
the formation of the former idea; but when the 
idea of any possible being is formed, the necessi- 
ty of space arises, from the utter impossibility of 
any thing existing ina state of perfect abstrac- 
tion from it. 

Every conception of the mind, as well as the 
mind itself, must exist in space ; not that space is 
necessary to the conception or existence of either, 
but because infinite expansion encircles and enve- 
lops all: and therefore, to conceive, that to exist 
in, and to occupy space, are terms of the same 
import, seems to be a gross mistake. Use may 
have rendered an association of the two ideas so 
familiar, that we may have blended and incorpo- 
rated them together; but if their natures are found 
to be distinct, no locality of thought can in the 
least affect the identity of either. 

Whatever occupies space, must undoubtedly 
exist in it; but it does not follow, that whatever 
exists in space, must therefore occupy or fill it. 
To the former class belong all material beings; 
and to the latter, all immaterial substances, and 
those mental abstractions which result from the 
peculiar operations of their natures. 

No two portions of matter can occupy the same 
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portion of space in the same instant; it is a con- 
tradiction to suppose it; but volition can never, 
by pre-occupying, preclude the entrance of matter 
from any given portion of space whatever. The 
mind can wander, with equal facility, through a 
perfect vacuum, or a rock of adamant, and feel 
no obstruction from either. It must, therefore, be 
evident, that there is a peculiar difference between 
the existing in, and the occupying of space. 

If the soul of man be a substance distinct from, 
and independent of, all material being, it must ne- 
cessarily be immaterial; and may, on that ac- 
count, exist in space, without occupying it. The 
component parts of body must still remain un- 
der every form which matter may assume; but 
simple modification can never affect physical iden- 
tity. If matter, as matter, be capable of think- 
ing, it must be capable in all its forms; if not, 
mere modification can never communicate to it a 
quality which is foreign to its nature. Modifica- 
tion is but an arrangement or configuration of 
parts; and it is monstrous to suppose, that mere 
arrangement can communicate to matter, of which 
it is an arrangement, a quality which neither mat- 
ter nor arrangement possessed. That conscious- 
ness, volition, and all our ideas, are located in 
their existence, we want no evidence to prove; 
but the locality of thought can bear no-resem- 
blance to the locality of material atoms, although 
we use the terms indiscriminately, and apply 
them to the existence of mind as well as to that 
of matter. It is highly probable that an immate- 
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rial substance can have no more affinity to place 
than it has to extension, both of which terms con- 
vey an idea of relation to matter. 

But leaving these ideas of measured distance, 
we are fully assured that between matter and no 
matter, between space and no space, there can be 
no affinity or relation whatever. These are di- 
vided by a physical distance in nature, that no 
human art, ingenuity, or power, can ever over- 
come. ‘The distance is not less, between an im- 
material substance and the negation of an imma- 
terial substance; and unless this unfathomable and 
immeasurable gulf can be passed, we are com- 
pelled to conclude that this immaterial substance 
must remain for ever. 

If the human mind had any power to conceive 
how simple entity could be destroyed, or even 
how its destruction could be brought within the 
reach of possibility, the fortress of the soul would 
immediately become vulnerable. Of simple enti- 
ty we only know that it is; but of its ceasing to 
be, we can form no conception. Argument, ob- 
servation, and experience, unite in promising the 
perpetuity of its existence, and until these espouse 
the cause of annihilation, we cannot but exult in 
their assurances of its immortality. 
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CHAPTER II. 
. 
THAT NOTHING BUT ANNIHILATION CAN DESTROY THE SOUL, 
AND THAT ANNIHILATION CANNOT APPLY TO ANY SIMPLE 
SUBSTANCE. 


SECTION I. 


A substance which thinks, must be indivisible-—The soul inca- 
pable of becoming physically corruptible in itself—Inacces- 
sible to corruption from any thing contaminating, either in- 
ternal or external.—No stamen of corruption can be included 
in its nature, or can incorporate with its identity. 


Wuetuer the great God can communicate to 
matter a quality of thinking, is a question which 
has been already examined, in the former part of 
this work. But the very idea of such a commu- 
nication, necessarily implies the previous existence 
of matter; and demonstrates that thinking can 
never be connate with that substance, which must 
have existed previously to, and which stands in 
need of, such a communicable quality. The very 
supposition that God can, in the infinitude of his 
power and wisdom, communicate to matter a quality 
of thinking, is a decisive proof that matter, as 
such, does not, and, in its own nature, cannot 
think. If, then, matter be incapable of thinking, 
under every modification, and man be capable of 
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abstraction and reflection, in all their forms; it 
must follow,—that there is in man a certain sub- 
stance distinct from, and independent of, all ma- 
terial nature; and that which is distinct from, and 
independent of matter, must necessarily be imma- 
terial. 

If then there be in man such an immaterial sub- 
stance, it must be indivisible in its nature, and 
destitute of parts; for if it be not indivisible, it is 
not an individual substance, but an assemblage of 
distinct individuals of the same species. An im- 
material substance can be but one substance only : 
the admission of others annihilates the very idea 
which was supposed, and obliges the mind to have 
recourse to a series of subtractions, till it arrives 
at a simple unit. 

If an union of these substances be necessary to 
form a cogitative being, then it is evident, that 
neither of these individuals, in this union, is of itself 
capable of cogitation; and if neither be capable, 
then either may be taken away. But if either be 
taken away, then cogitation, which depended 
upon an union of the whole, must be destroyed. 
And to make cogitation to depend for its existence 
upon an union of individual substances of the same 
species, neither of which, in itself, possesses cogi- 
tation; when the removal of one, which is uncogi- 
tative, annihilates the nature of cogitation,—is to 
make an union of these substances necessary to 
cogitation, and not necessary, at the “same time, 
It therefore must follow, that cogitation can only 
result from one identical, individual, uncompound- 
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ed, in material substance ; which must exclude the 
ideas of divisibility and separation. 

If a being, thus constituted, be capable of cor- 
ruptibility, this corruptibility must proceed, either 
from itself, or something exterior. From itself it 
cannot possibly be, because it is absurd to suppose 
that any simple substance, which actually exists, 
can possess the power of altering the permanency 
of its nature. If that innate power, which deno- 
minates the soul's certainty of existence, be capa- 
ble of corrupting it, that power must act in oppo- 
sition to itself. It must tend to corruption, and 
yet remain incorruptible at the same time; a simple 
essence therefore which thus exists, must necés- 
sarily, from the nature of its existence, include 
within it the idea of incorruptibility. A simple 
essence, which tends to its own corruption, im- 
plies within that essence an hostility of power, 
which is utterly inconsistent with the simplicity of 
its nature; for it has been already proved, that 
the soul is a simple essence; and, therefore, this 
hostility of power must necessarily be excluded ; 
and from this exclusion it follows, that corruption 
cannot be from itself. A being which is simple 
and uncompounded in its nature, must necessarily 
retain that nature which denominates its identity, 
while its existence continues; unless this be ad- 
mitted, it is not the same being, but another; and 
what retains, through its simplicity, the denomi- 
nation of its own identy, must necessarily exclude, 
through that simplicity of nature, every internal 
propensity and tendency to corruption or decay. 
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To imagine a being to exist, which is simple 
and uncompounded in its own nature, with an in- 
ternal propensity to decay, includes the grossest 
of contradictions. Its very existence demonstrates 
that it is in being; and the simplicity of that ex- 
istence, excludes from it the possibility of a con- 
trary tendency, in opposition to the supposition in 
the case given. 

A simple being, therefore, which is in existence, 
which is supposed to have an internal tendency to 
decay, includes in it this contradiction ;—it sup- 
poses the being to be simple and uncompounded 
in its nature, while that very tendency which it is 
supposed to possess, places itself in direct opposi- 
tion to that simplicity:—a being thus constituted 
must be simple, and yet not simple, at the same 
time. : 

A tendency to corruption in any substance, sup- 
poses in that substance something capable of cor- 
ruption ; but this gives to us an idea of parts, which 
destroys the idea of unity, and is incompatible with 
the uncompounded nature of the soul. For as the 
idea of parts is necessary to the capability of cor- 
ruption, and the soul is a simple essence, and there- 
fore without parts; it necessarily follows—that it 
must be destitute of all tendency to that corrup- 
tion which is hostile to its identity, and which 
must therefore be incompatible with its nature. 
And that which excludes through the simplicity 
of its nature all tendency to corruption, must ne- 
cessarily be immortal. 

As corruption cannot proceed either from the 
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internal nature, or from the tendency of the soul, 
so neither can it be occasioned by any thing exte- 
rior to it. It has been already proved in a for- 
mer section, that the human soul is one of those 
extremes, which is fixed by the Almighty in that 
remote situation, which must for ever secure it 
from what is opposite to its nature. But waiving 
the energy of this argument, I will now suppose 
it possible, that the soul can be approached by 
what is the reverse of its nature, and that it may 
wait the arrival of its own antipodes. In this 
case, whatever can corrupt the soul, must com- 
mence the attack ; and this must either be by vio- 
lence, or by communicating a contaminating qua- 
lity. What the abstract nature of corruption is, 
it is, perhaps, not easy to ascertain; but he it what 
it may, it is certain, that it must include one of 
these two ideas—either the disjunction of cohe- 
sive particles by violence, or the subdual of the 
soul by mere physical contamination. 

A substance, like the soul, can. have no parts ; 
and what has no parts, must ever be impervious, 
in its own nature, to all violence, and invulnerable 
against all assaults. Whatever has no parts, can 
never lose them; and what has nothing which it 
can possibly lose, must remain unchangeably the 
same ; and what remains the same, must necessa- 
rily be immortal. And if the soul have nothing 
which it can possibly lose of itself, because it has 
no parts, and therefore is physically incapable of 
separation, it must follow: also, that not one of 
those radical powers which it possesses can ex- 
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pire, because they derive their existence from the 
stability of their primary principle. And as there 
is no part to which violence can possibly have 
access, so there is no property which is capable 
of subduction; and, therefore, the essence of the 
soul, with all the appendages of its affections, 
powers, and faculties, must be for ever inaccessi- 
ble to violence and decay. 

Neither can the soul perish through contami- 
nation. Contamination, when applied to sub- 
stance, is but a rélative term; and a mere rela- 
tion can never affect the identity of positive ex- 
istence: the soul, therefore, cannot be corrupted 
by any thing which is but a mere relation. But 
if contamination be considered as the effect of ex- 
ternal application, the former arguments will still 
apply; and, notwithstanding its approaches to the 
soul, the soul must ever be inaccessible to its in- 
fluence; because nothing which is foreign to its 
nature can ever pollute its essence: and that which 
cannot pollute its essence, can never corrupt it by 
contamination; and in either case, the immortali- 
ty of the soul necessarily results from the incor- 
ruptibility of its nature. 

In admitting corruption to take place in a being 
which is simple in its own nature, we suppose both 
the presence and absence of that very being which 
is corrupted. Corruption is the reverse of incor- 
ruption; and the identity of a simple being which 
is not in a state of corruption, must be changed, 
before it can be what it is not; for it is a contra- 
diction to suppose, that an incorruptible substance 
can be corrupted, without first losing its nature 
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and essence. But the very essence of its nature 
places it beyond the possibility of becoming what 
it is not; and the immutable lines which divide 
identity from diversity, must be for ever secured 
by the uncontrollable laws of nature. And, there- 
fore, to suppose any simple being to be, what it 
is not supposed to be, is one of those self-evident 
errors which carries with it its own refutation. 

If any given substance be supposed capable of © 
corruption, the actual existence of that substance 
is necessary to the idea of its cdrruption; for it is 
an absurdity to suppose any being to be corrupt- 
ed, which has no existence. But if the actual ex- 
istence of that substance be necessary to the 
idea of its corruption; and this substance be 
uncompounded and destitute of parts; the very 
existence of this substance, without which corrups 
tion is impossible, precludes the very possibility 
of that corruption, by which it is supposed to 
perish. A simple essence must have an existence, 
orit must not; if it have, corruption must be excluded 
by the simplicity of that existence ; if not, corrup- 
tion is totally impossible. Whatever has a simple 
essence must retain that essence while it exists, and 
therefore cannot be corrupted during that period; 
and when it ceases to exist, it is no longer a sub- 
ject of corruption. 

Corruption can never operate upon a being 
which has no existence ; and the very nature of 
corruption must be excluded by admitting a being 
to exist which is simple and uncompounded. 

Corruption is, and ever must be the reverse of 
incorruption ; and whether stability, or instability, 
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be the distinguishing characteristic of an imma- 
terial substance, that which is not, must necessa- — 
rily be excluded by that which is. If stability be 
its characteristic, instability and mutation must be 
excluded, or we must suppose the same being to 
be possessed of stability, and not possessed of it, 
at the same time. The same conclusion will hold 
equally good, if the case be exactly reversed ; 
and in either case it will equally end in a contra- 
diction. 

To suppose any simple substance to be what it 
is not, and what from its nature and essence it is 
even supposed not to be, is a position which will 
admit of no defence; and yet this contradiction 
must be maintained, if we admit even the possi- 
bility of the corruption of an immaterial sub- 
stance. 

Nor will it be of any avail to suppose, “that 
the seeds of corruption were sown in the soul at 
its primary formation; that they have ‘ grown 
with its growth, and strengthened with it strength;’ 
and, that its final extinction is nothing but the ne- 
c essary result of things.” 

If there be within the soul, such a stamen of 
physical corruption as the objection supposes, it 
is certain that this stamen must have been coeval 
with the soul’s existence; for without admitting 
this, the soul must have existed previously to this 
corrupting stamen ; and if we admit its previous 
existence, the reasonings advanced above, must 
for ever preclude it from being acquired. But if 
we admit this stamen of corruption to have been 
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coeval with the soul, we immediately abandon 
the simplicity of its nature, and take into our con- 
ception the idea of a compounded being. It has 
been already proved, that a conscious substance 
must be simple in its nature, and that it can only 
exist in unity; and if so, it is contradictory to its 
simplicity, to admit a stamen of corruption to be 
implanted within it, and to ripen to maturity 
through the gradations of nature. The very sup- 
position takes into the conception two distinct 
ideas ;—first, that of a simple uncompounded es- 
sence; and, secondly, that of a stamen of corrup- 
tion moving onward in a progressive state. 

If this stamen of corruption, as well as the es- 
seutial properties of the soul, be included in the 
nature of the soul, how can the soul be simple and 
uncompounded ? If this stamen of corruption be 
included within the soul, I would again ask,—Is 
this stamen necessary to the soul’s existence, or 
not? If it be, it must be inseparable from the 
soul, and therefore can never destroy it ; if not, it 
must still be foreign to its nature, and therefore 
can have no access unto it. 

To suppose any thing which is necessary to 
any given simple substance, and which is included 
in the idea of that substance, to be capable 
of destroying it, is in effect to say, that it is ne- 
cessary to the existence of that substance, and not 
necessary, at the same time. And to suppose any 
thing to be included within the nature of any sim- 
ple substance, which is not necessary to the ex- 
istence of that substance, is to destroy the simpli- 
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eity which we previously allowed. Hence, let us 
view the idea in what light soever we may, a 
stamen of corruption must be inadmissible in a 
simple substance; and, therefore, no such stamen 
can possibly exist in the human soul. 
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SECTION II, ae are ON a. 


Admitting a principle of corruption, it cannot ultimately des« 
troy the soul.—The soul cannot perish, either from choice 
or necessity ;—nor from any material cause;—nor from an 
immaterial cause ;—nor from the presence, or absence 
any natural pewer.—It is invariably independent, inac 
ble to all violence, and necessarily immortal. 


ae from thie priority of existence, in saute J 
have been considering the objection, we turn our 
thoughts to. its consequences and issue, and, from 
the admission of the principle, trace it to its most 
remote conclusion, the same or similar absurdities 


will arise. F 

In tracing this objection to. its foaliiece. let us 
suppose the soul to be wholly annihilated; and 
when this is the case, either this stamen of corrup- 
tion must survive the soul, or perish with it. If 


it survive, we must admit physical corruption, — 


while we deny the existence of that which is cor 

rupted ; if it perish with the soul, then it is impos- 

sible that it should be the occasion of the soul’s ex- 

tinction. The effect and its cause can never be 

coeval with one another. Neither dissolution no> 

annihilation can ever be coeval with that which 
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occasioned it. And yet to suppose that the phy- 
sical corruption, which occasions the soul’s de- 
struction, and the soul itself, to expire together, 
is to blend together both cause and effect, and to 
destroy that priority and independency of exist- 
ence in the cause, which alone can distinguish it 
from its own effects; and thus blended together, 
a stamen of corruption must be supposed to be the 
cause of the soul’s final ruin, and yet not the cause, 
at the same time. On the whole, it is evident 
from the immaterial nature and simple essence of 
the soul, that it can have no such stamen of cor- 
ruption; and if it had, we must exclude the sim- 
Sad of its essence from our ideas, if we suppose 
the soul to perish by it. 

To admit the corruption of a simple substance 
which has no existence, is a contradiction ; and te 
suppose corruption in one which perfectly exists, 
and in the idea of which, corruption is not included, 
is to suppose that substance, to be, and not to 
be, at the sametime. The final result of all is,— 
that the soul must be incorruptible, and that which 
is incorruptible, must necessarily be immortal. 

If the soul perish, it must be from some cause, 
and this cause must be either from itself, or some- 
thing else ;—if from itself, it must arise either from 
_ choice or necessity. 

---—- It cannot'be from choice, because this choice, 
being nothing more than an act of the will of a 
finite being, can never become a cause sufficiently 
powerful to annihilate a substance which nothing 
less than the power of God could create. In addi- 
tion to this, there is a physical contrariety between 
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this imaginary cause and the effect which we thus 
attribute to it. The power of choice evidently 
implies a certainty of existence; and as all voli- 
tion is closely connected with its cause, it must 
bear an evident relation to it. But annihilation 
being the reverse of existence, must be at an 
equal distance from actual existence, and from that 
choice which this being displays. 

Now, between being and no-being there cer- 
tainly can be no relation; and, therefore, though 
we suppose it to be possessed of power, the former 
can never become the cause of the latter: and con- 
sequently, as choice is a relation of being, or evi- 
dently results from it, it can have no more con- 
nexion with the reverse of being, than it has ae 

the reverse of itself. Hence, where there is a 
physical contrariety, there can be no relation; and 
where two things have no relation, they can nei- 
ther be the cause nor the effect of each other, 
The idea, therefore, that choice is the cause of the 
annihilation of that substance on which choice is 
invariably dependent, involves in it this contra- 
diction, that there is a relation between the cause 
and the effect, and no relation, at the same time. 

Neither can it be from necessity, because phy- 
sical necessity must be ever incompatible with 
physical freedom. And to suppose a conscious _ 
being to act upon itself, from the impulse of phy- . | 
sical necessity supposes a previous annthilation of Ni 
those powers which are essential to the existence 
of that very consciousness, which is thus influ- 
enced by this physical impulse. For neither con- 
sciousness, understanding, nor will, is necessary 
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to the existence of physical impulse; and if not 
necessary, each may be dispensed with; and we 
are left to form an idea of an immaterial sub- 
stance, after we admit its essential properties to be 
destroyed. 

If the soul perish through a necessity which is 
implanted within itself, either those properties of 
the soul which are essential to its being, must be 
in existence when it is thus impelled, or they must 
not. If they be in existence, we must admit their 
existence after their uses are supplanted by neces- 
sity. For as neither judgment, consciousness, nor 
will, can be necessary to the existence of the soul, 
while it is impelled by physical impulse; if they 
exist, we must admit the judgment to exist while 
its decisions are rendered nugatory ; consciousness 
to exist while its comprehension can afford ino 
ground for action; and we must admit the exist- 
ence of the wil2, which, while it is overruled by 
the impulses of necessity, must be blind to the re- 
lations of those things which it is presumed to 
choose. And to admit a judgment, the decisions 
of which are rendered nugatory ; a consciousness, 
whose comprehension can afford no ground for 
action; and a will, which is blind to those objects 
it is presumed to choose; is to admit a judgment 
which cannot decide, a consciousness which can- 
not comprehend, and a will which is destitute of 
choice. And to admit a judgment without de- 
cision, a consciousness without comprehension, 
and a will without choice, will conduct us to a 
region which involves the mind in shadows, but 
whether of contradictions or absurdities, it is hard 
to say. | 
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But if on the contrary, these properties that are 
essential to the existence of the soul, be not in 
existence when the soul is thus impelled to de- 
struction by necessity, we shall be obliged to sup- 
pose a previous annihilation of these properties, in 
order that an action may follow which is alone 
capable of producing annihilation, the absurdi- 
ty of which every intelligent reader must discover. 
In admitting the existence of these properties of 
the soul when it is thus impelled, we must sup- 
pose their natures to be annihilated while the pro- 
perties themselves remain ; and in supposing these 
properties not to exist, we must suppose the soul 
to exist after those properties are destroyed, which 
are essentially necessary to its existence. The 
soul, therefore, cannot perish from itself, either 
through choice or necessity. 

Can the soul, then, perish through any external 
cause! All external causes must be either mate- 
rial, or immaterial, in their own natures; and if 
the soul perish through a material cause, it must 
perish through a cause which has no relation to it. 
Howsoever annihilation may be produced, the 
cause from whence it proceeds must communi- 
cate its influence, and that influence must be 
brought into contact with the object to be de- 
stroyed;—for where a cause can extend no influ- 
nce, it can produce no effect. But to suppose a 
material cause, extending itself to an immaterial 
nature, is to suppose an extension, of which it is 
necessarily incapable ; which is a palpable contra- 
diction. For to imagine any given substance to 
retain its own nature, and yet tv extend beyond 
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the physical boundaries of that nature; is to sup- 
pose it to retain its own nature, and not retain it, 
at the same time. The soul, therefore, cannot 
perish through a material cause. 

It now remains to be considered, whether its 
annihilation can proceed from an immaterial 
cause. Whatever this immaterial cause may be, 
it is certain that it must possess intelligence, be- 
cause an immaterial power, which is abstracted 
from all intelligence, is a nonentity, of which we 
can form no conception. If, then, the soul perish 
through an immaterial intelligent power, or agent, 
this agent must operate in its effects, quite con- 
trary to its own nature; and this necessarily ends 
in the same contradiction, that the supposition 
does, of the soul annihilating itself through choice. 
For to suppose any intelligent agent to possess a 
power, that produces an effect which is contrary 
to itself, and while it retains a nature that is con- 
trary to the effect produced by it, is to suppose it 
capable of producing such an effect, and yet in- 
capable at the same time. 

If, therefore, the soul cannot perish from itself, 
either through choice or necessity, nor from any 
external cause ; not material, because it is contra- 
ry to its nature; not immaterial, because it is 
similar to its nature; and because such considera- 
tions end in palpable contradictions, it necessarily 
follows, that the soul must be immortal. 

If nature, “which lives through all life,’ can 
produce annihilation, she must act in opposition to 
herself; for the annihilation of any simple ‘sub- 
stance, whether it be material or immaterial, can- 
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not be produced by a mere cessation of support, 
but it must be a positive action. A mere cessa- 
tion of assistance will terminate support; but the 
negation of support does not imply the annihila- 
tion of that simple substance which was support- 
ed. ,The suspension of support may disorganize 
relations, but being a mere negation, it can never 
perform a positive action; and by nothing short 
of a positive action can annihilation be supposed 
to take place. It therefore follows, that the soul 
cannot perish bynature’s withdrawing her support. 

Natural power is not the cause, but the effect of 
nature. The powers of nature could not have ex- 
isted antecedently to nature; it is scarcely possi- 
ble to suppose it—because nature must then have 
existed antecedently to its own existence. If na- 
tural power can only result from matter and spirit, 
and without this it cannot be natural power, matter 
and spirit must both have existed in the order of 
our thoughts antecedently to those powers which 
they display; and, therefore natural power can 
scarcely be even coeval in its action, with those 
substances on which it depends for its existence. 
And if natural power could not have existed pre- 
viously to, nor be co-existent with those substances, 
on which it depends, and of which it is the power, it 
necessarily follows, that no natural power can 
destroy the soul; and, therefore, the soul must be in- 
accessible to annihilation. A power which is ca- 
pable of acting, must certainly exist, otherwise it 
cannot act; but to suppose a power to exist, which 
is capable of destroying that cause on which it 
depends for its own existence, is to make a physi- 
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cal effect to survive the cause whence all its en- 
ergy, and even existence, are momentarily de- 
rived. In the performance of such an action, it 
will be an effect without a canse. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that “ though no pow- 
er can destroy its own cause, yet, as these powers 
result from distinct substances, one power may 
annihilate the cause of another.” This, however, 
will be found fallacious; for how, then, can the 
last substance be destroyed? This, on the princi- 
ple of the objection itself, is absolutely impossible. 
Besides, the powers which are thus presumed to 
produce annihilation, must operate in some of 
those manners, or through some of those medi- 
ums, which have been already examined, and 
found to be inadequate to the purpose. Now, 
what is inadequate in one case, must be inade- 
quate in vall; and, consequently, this inadequacy 
must leave secure in immortality, each individual 
of the same species. 

Whatever has a perfectly physical existence, 
must necessarily retain it; and what retains it, 
cannot be annihilated; and what is not annihi- 
lated, must necessarily be immortal. 

As independence is necessary to the existence 
of a being thus constituted, this independence 
must be inseparable from, and uniformly attached 
to it. For to suppose a being to have a positive 
existence, which is only occasionally independent, 
is not only to make that independent which in re- 
ality is not so, but is to destroy the denomination 
of its being. It must, therefore, follow, that a be- 
ing which thus exists, must not only be independ- 
ent, but must be invariably so. 
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If, then, the soul be invariably independent, no 
suspension of support can expose it to violence. 
And, consequently, if while supported in existence, 
it must be placed beyond the reach of annihila- 
tion, through that support; and be equally exempt 
from being exposed to it through its independence, 
when that support is withdrawn; it must in both 
cases retain its immortality. If, therefore, a be- 
ing, or substance, which is invariably independ- 
ent, can be subjected to annihilation, the idea of 
its independen ust be annihilated, previously to 
the annihilation of its existence. But to suppose 
a simple physically independent being; which can 
lose its independence without being deprived of its 
existence, is totally incompatible; and, therefore, 
the human soul must necessarily be immortal. 


SECTION III. 


We have no conception that an immaterial substance can exist, 
abstractedly from all life and consciousness, Consciousness 
distinguishes an immaterial substance, both from matter and 
nonentity.— A lifeless unconscious immaterial substance can- 
not be comprehended within the definition either of matter or 
spirit—God may create substances equally remote from mat- 
ter and spirit—The removal of consciousness from an im- 
material substance destroys its identity.—Identity and ex- 
istence inseparable.—Consciousness, &c., essential to all 
known immaterial substance.* 


Whether it be possible, or not, for the great 
God to create an immaterial substance, abstracted 


* J think it necessary to inform the reader, that wherever-the 
term “consciousness” occurs, from this place to the end of the 
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from all life and consciousness, or to deprive an 
immaterial substance of life and consciousness, 
without annihilating the substance itself, is a point 
of speculation which I tremble even to approach 

It has been hinted by a celebrated writer, to 
whose name, since I have been acquainted with 
it, | have ever annexed the profoundest veneration, 
“that it is not much more remote from our com- 
prehension to conceive that God can, if he please, 
superadd to our idea of matter a faculty of think- 
ing, than that he should superadd to it another sub- 
stance with the faculty of thinking.”* To this 
sentiment it has been replied, “that if this be ad- 
mitted, all natural proof of the soul’s immortality 
must be done away.’’t 

I would not have presumed: to tread that hal- 
lowed ground, which is rendered almost sacred by 
the venerable footsteps of these great men, were 
not the subject of such a nature, as unavoidably 
to fall within my way. It is a question which 
suspends the mind between the demonstration of 


fourth section, I have used it to express that faculty of pereep- 
tion which we possess, and which I have been endeavouring to 
prove to be an essential property of the soul: under this parti- 
cular consideration, the activity of that faculty is quite remote 
from the point in hand. Whether this faculty be continually 
active, or whether its activity be occasionally suspended, is quite 
a distinct question, which I have considered in a former part of 
this Essay. All that I here contend for is,—that an immaterial 
substance, including a faculty of thinking, or consciousness, 
cannot lose this faculty, and yet retain its identity and na- 
ture; but, that the instant we suppose this faculty to be an- 
nihilated, that very instant it must cease to be an immaterial 
substance. 


* Locke, + Bishop of Worcester, 
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what is, and the possibility of what may be;—and 
the question purely is—* Whether God can create 
an immaterial substance, and cause that substance 
to exist, abstracted from all life and conscious- 
ness, or not?” For into this the dispute finally re- 
solves itself. 

It is agreed by these great men, that matter, 
considered as such, does not include within it the 
ideas and nature of life and consciousness; but 
whether an immaterial substance can exist, ab- 
stractedly from life and consciousness, is quite 
another question, which seems to admit of some 
considerable doubt. 

It is very evident, that consciousness must be 
either an essential property of an immaterial sub- 
stance, or it must be an adventitious acquisition. 
If it be an essential property, it is a self-evident 
contradiction, to suppose such an immaterial sub- 
stance to exist after consciousness is abstracted 
from it;—in this case no such substance can ex- 
ist where consciousness is not. But if conscious- 
ness be purely adventitious, it may be separated 
from this immaterial substance, without annihi- 
lating the substance itself: but in admitting this, 
we shall necessarily break down the only barrier 
which divides a material from an immaterial na- 
ture; and matter and spirit must then have the 
same denominating negations. 

If, in all immaterial substances, consciousness be 
the only criterion by which that which is, can be 
distinguished from that which is not ; and this con- 
sciousness be taken away, entity and non-entity 
can afford no marks by which they can be distin- 
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guished from one another; and what can yield he 
distinctions, we have no right to pronounce to be 
different. But if an immaterial substance be sup- 
posed to exist, when that which distinguishes it 
from a nonentity is done away, we must retain 
what we previously discarded ;—and hence it 
seems certain, that consciousness must. be essential 
to the very nature of an immaterial substance. 
And if we take off this only idea, which can cer- 
tify to us the actual existence of such a substance, 
and yet admit the possible existence of this sub- 
stance, after this idea of consciousness is annihi- 
lated, we must admit the possible existence of that 
substance, while we admit that we have no grounds 
whatever for admitting that possibility. And this 
leads us immediately to this absurd conclusion— 
that we allow it to be possible, and yet do not know 
but that it is impossible at the same time. 

If an immaterial substance be created, destitute 
of all dife and consciousness, or, deprived of these 
properties, its real substance remaining ;—I would 
ask, Is this substance, thus deprived of life and 
consciousness, matter or spirit? It is certain, that 
it cannot be matter, because it is immaterial ; and 
it is equally certain, that it cannot be spirit, be- 
cause it is destitute of that life and consciousness 
from whence alone spirit can be denominated: 
and, therefore, I conclude, that life and conscious- 
ness cannot be abstracted from an immaterial 
substance, that substance still remaining in exist- 
ence. And as matter and spirit pervade all cre- 
ated nature ; and as every essence, and species of 
essence, of which we have any knowledge, must 
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necessarily be included therein; and as an imma- 
terial substance, which has neither life nor con- 
sciousness, seems to be necessarily excluded from 
both, it follows, with all the evidence that cer- 
tainty can give it, that no such substance can be 
in existence ; and consequently, that life and con- 
sciousness must be essential to its nature. 

To suppose an immaterial substance to exist, 
which has neither life nor consciousness, is to sup- 

"pose it to be neithér spirit nor matter ; and of any 
other independent substance, I am totally unable 
to form any conception. _ 

That the Great God can create a being which 
partakes neither of matter nor spirit, may undoubt-" 
edly be within the reach of Omnipotence: but 
such a being, which must be at an equally physi- 
eal distance from both, can have no kind of rela- 
tion to either. And to suppose such a being to 
exist within the confines of matter and spirit, which 
is at an essential distance in nature from each, 
and yet partakes of both, is a plain contradiction. 

When, therefore, it is asked, “If God were to 
create an immaterial substance, endued with con- 
sciousness, could he not deprive that substance of 
its consciousness, without annihilating its nature?””* 
I confess I feel some hesitation in assenting to the 
proposition. Withall deference to sogreat a man, 
I humbly conceive, that—to resolve all into God’s 
omnipotence, is not giving the question a fair state- 
ment. 

The question rather is—“Can an immaterial 
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substance, endued with life and consciousness, 
survive a privation of them, without undergoing 
such an alteration as must destroy its previous 
identity?” If it cannot, the case is decided ; but 
if it can, it must have suffered a privation, and yet 
remain entire—or, in other words, it must have 
undergone a change, and yet not have sustained 
any alteration in the essential identity of its nature, 
at the same time: and how such a change can 
take place in a substance which is devoid of all 
parts, I confess I have not acuteness enough to 
discover. 

If any substance, under any modification what- 
soever, be identified by what it displays, not only 
the permanent primary qualities of it must be as- 
certained, but its secondary qualities also; for 
whatsoever that be, which denominates identity in 
any given substance, the same denominations are 
essentially necessary to its recognition. It is this 
stability of the denominating qualities which can 
alone divide identity from diversity, and ascertain 
to us that it is the same, and not another. If, 
then, the physical identity of substances be deno- 
minated from the properties which they display, 
not only.the primary qualities, but the secondary 
also, must remain; because the secondary, result- 
ing from the primary qualities, must depend upon 
their stability for their own existence; and where 
the secondary qualities of any substance are not 
the same, it is an undeniable proof, that the pri- 
mary qualities of that substance are changed also, 
and consequently that its identity is totally des- 
troyed. And, therefore, whether we consider 
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consciousness to belong to the primary or secon- 
dary qualities of an immaterial substance, in either 
case, a privation of it must affect the identity of 
the substance itself; and that real or nominal es- 
sence which ascertained its identity, eluding all 
recognition, will demonstrate that the primary 
identity of the substance is annihilated by the 
change. 

Most of these observations will, I conceiye, ap- 
ply to substances in general; but when we parti- 
cularly restrict them to a substance that is imma- _ 
terial, they acquire a more vigorous energy. 

An immaterial substance being simple in its na- 
ture, can have no parts,—it is a contradiction to 
suppose it: and what has no parts, can, in its na- 
ture, undergo no modification; and what can un- 
dergo no modification, can never lose its identity 
while it retains its existence. If, then, conscious- 
ness be an essential property of this substance, it 
can never be lost; if it be only adventitious, 
it can never be connate with, nor exist in it by in- 
herence. If consciousness be a primary quality 
of an immaterial subtance, it is impossible that it 
can be separated from it, unless the identity of 
that substance be annihilated. If it be a secondary 
quality, it must depend upon the stability of the 
primary ones for its existence; and while these 
primary qualities remain, consciousness must con- 
tinue. And if, to destroy a primary quality of any 
substance, be to annihilate the identity of that sub- 
stance, it certainly must follow, that conscious- 
ness cannot be separated from an immaterial be- 
ing ;—hence, if the substance remain, conscious- 
ness must continue for ever. 


If all consciousness be purely adventitious, an 
- immaterial substance may exist without it, and 
there can, then, be no such thing as.a real con- 
scious being in nature ; consciousness, then, can- 
not be necessary to the existence of spirit; because 
spirit, which is an intelligent conscious being,may, 
in the case supposed, exist without intelligence or 
consciousness. ‘ 

If consciousness be only adventitious, and not 
an essential property of an immaterial substance, 
I would ask—If God were to take away this con- 
sciousness, by what can the actual existence of 
the substance be ascertained? Will not all dis- 
tinction between entity and nonentity be done 
away! And if so, must not entity and nontentity 
be the same thing? And is not the supposition of 
entity and nonentity being the same, a positive 
contradiction? And must not this contradiction 
be the necessary result of admitting consciousness 
to be annihilated, while the substance remains ? 
And if so, must not Mr. Locke’s conclusions be 
wrong ? ; 

If God were to create an immaterial substance, 
abstracted from all life and consciousness, must 
not that substance be imperfect, according to all 
the ideas we have of immaterial substances. And 
is not an imperfect simple substance the negation 
of a simple substance? If it be imperfect, can it, 
as a substance, possibly exist? Or if such a sub- 
stance be not imperfect, must not life and con- 
sciousness be superfluous to its physical nature ? 
And if superfluous, must not the inherence of a 
conscious quality destroy the perfection of its 
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physical identity? And if its perfection be de- 
stroyed, can its physical nature remain? Butif its 
physical identity ben ot destroyed nor altered, either 
by the inherence or abstraction of life and conscious. 
ness, must not lifeand consciousness be nonentities ? 

Can any quality incorporate with a simple sub- 
stance, which is not essential to the nature of that 
substance, (and which of itself can have no ab- 
stract existence,) without altering the nature or 
identity of that substance? If it can, this contra- 
diction must then follow,—that the substance is 
different from what it was before, and not differ- 
ent, at the same time; if it cannot, this conscious 
quality must have a positive existence, indepen- 

_ dently of that substance in which it is supposed to 
inhere; and the idea of any other immaterial subs 
stance is a mere creature of the imagination. On 
the whole, if a simple immaterial substance, which 
undergoes no change, can be conscious at one 
time, and unconscious at another, consciousness 
cannot affect its identity, and we must suppose it 
to be altered and not altered at the same time. 
But as this cannot be admitted, I conclude that 
consciousness must be essential to its nature, 

If God were to create an immaterial substance, 
devoid of all consciousness, it is certain, that con- 
sciousness can be no way essential to its nature, 
But if this consciousness itself cannot exist ab» 
stractedly from this immaterial substance, and this 
substance be naturally destitute of it; how can a 
union between this substance and quality call into 
existence an energy, of which both are totally 
destitute? If it can, then both quality and sub- 
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stance must confer an energy which is possessed 
by neither, which is a contradiction ;—if not, con- 
sciousness must be essential to the existence of 
such a being. An immaterial substance, which 
has neither life nor consciousness, can have no 
known property, either of matter or spirit; and 
to place it under the denomination of either is not 
to. be reconciled with the supposition of its being 
removed from both. 


SECTION IV. 


The soul is a simple essence.—Its simplicity secures its immor- 
tality——-The soul cannot lose its essential properties, nor 
perish while it retains them,—This hot arguing in a cirele— 
The essence and essential properties of the soul co-exist.— 
These mutually support each other in and by their co-exist- 
ence.—The essence of matter imperishable: that of the soul 
imperishable also. 


That the human soul is a simple essence, has 
been already proved; and, if so, it must follow, 
that it cannot perish. A simple essence can be 
but one, and nothing but this can be a conscious 
. being. If an essence, which is in existence, be 
perishable in its own nature, it must be because it 
is defective; and an essence which is simple, and 
is supposed to be defective in its own nature, 
seems to include this contradiction, that it is an 
essence, and not an essence, at the same time. 
An essence, which is simple in its own nature, 
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can include within it nothing but what is necessa- 
ry to its own existence; for to admit any thing to, 

_ be included in a simple essence, which is not ne- 
cessary to the existence of that essence, is to an- 
nihilate its simplicity, in order to establish its na- 
ture; and is, in fact, to destroy that very essence 
which is ‘supposed to exist abstractedly from all 
extraneous properties. And if nothing can be in- 
cluded within this essence but what is necessary to 
its existence, to suppose any property of it to be 
perishable in its nature, while the substance re- 
mains, is to suppose that what is thus perishable 
is necessary, and yet not necessary to the exist- 
ence of the soul, at the same time. 

; As an exclusion of all foreign acquirements is 
necessary to-our idea of -the soul’s simplicity, no- 
thing that is either hostile or foreign to its nature 
can ever have access unto it; and what possesses 
in itself no perishable quality, and through the 
pure simplicity of its nature excludes all diversity, ; 
must necessarily be immortal. 

As no physical essence can be defective; as one 
that is simple must necessarily exclude all diver- 
sity; and as nothing but a simple substance like 
this can be capable of thinking; it is certain, that 
as man is a conscious being, he must possess this 
physically pure and simple substance, which, in * 
jn its own nature, must be distinct from and in- 
dependent of all corporeal existence; and to 
which, extension and figure can have no aflinity 
or relation, 

We have now before us an essence or sub- 
stance which is physically simple, and which can 
include within it nothing but what is necessary 
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to its own existence; and the great question is— 
Can such an essence be perishable in its nature? 

It is a self-evident proposition, that what is sim- 
ple in its own nature can have no parts; and what 
has no parts, can never lose them ; and that which 
has nothing which it can lose, can admit nothing 
to incorporate with its essence, while its simple 
nature remains; and what has nothing which it 
can either acquire or lose, can never be affected 
by modification. ‘To suppose any thing to perish 
while it sustains no loss, is absurd. And if we 
imagine that an essence which has nothing but it- 
self to lose, can be capable of perishing through 
privation or loss, we must first suppose an anni- 
hilation of its simplicity, previously to the annihi- 
Jation of its existence, which includes this contra- 
diction, that it is in existence and is not in exist- 
ence at the same time. But since a contradiction 
cannot be admitted, the soul must be imperishable 
in its nature. mney 

A being, which continues simple, must be the 
same to-day that it was yesterday; and must be 
exactly the same to-morrow, for the same reason; 
and while this physical simplicity remains, it must 
continue the same for ever. And to imagine the 
annihilation of its simplicity, as preparatory to the 
annihilation of its existence, is to imagine the an- 
nihilation of its identity, and not the annihilation 
of it, at the same time. 

As the continuance of every property of a sim- 
ple substance, is necessary to the duration of its 
existence, it is certain that none of these proper- 
ties can be lost, while the substance remains. The 


properties which such a simple nature possesses, 
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are, and must be, necessary to its existence; and 
‘the separation-of them from one another, is the 
annihilation of the substance itself: but if the se- 
paration of these properties be impossible, it is 
certain that this substance must remain perpetual- 
ly the same. 

The common principle in which these proper- 
ties inhere, though somewhat different in idea, 
cannot have an existence distinct from either of 
these properties, considered in itself; which, taken 
in the aggregate, are essential to the existence of 
this substance. And though the ideas which we 
form of this substance be distinct from those which 
we form of the properties of it, yet the latter be- 
ing necessarily included in the former, demonstra- 
tively preclude the possibility of their separation, 
and prove that unity of nature, without which 
the idea of a simple substance itself can have no 
kind of existence. If, then, the soul ean perish, 
every property which is essential to its existence 
must expire; and if each individual property ex- 
pire, each individual property must be capable of 
perishing. But as it is a contradiction to suppose, 
that any essential property of any substance can 
perish, while that substance remains, so it is 1m- 
possible that this substance can perish, unless its 
essential properties expire, to the existence of 
which these properties are necessary. 

If the individual properties of the soul be impe- 

rishable in their own natures, because inseparable 
from one another, how can they acquire a perish- 
ing quality by inhering in one common principle? 
Can the whole of that substance perish, of which 
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no property can expire? Or if the inherence of 
these properties be necessary to their own exist- 
ence, can mere inherence destroy, what without 
inherence can have no existence? If inherence 
be necessary to the existence of these properties, 
can it be made the vehicle of their annihilation ? 
If it can, inherence must be necessary, and yet 
not necessary, to the existence of these properties ; 
if not, the whole must necessarily be immortal. 

It is indubitably certain, that no property which 
is essential to the existence of any substance, can 
perish while that substance remains: and it is 
equally self-evident, that this substance, to the ex- 
istence of which these properties are essential, 
cannot perish unless these properties expire. =f, 
then, this substance, and the properties of this 
substance, be alike necessary to the existence of 
each other; if these properties cannot expire while 
the substance remains ; and if the substance must 
remain until its essential properties perish ;—it 
follows, that the human soul must be immortal. 

I am well aware, that to the energy of this ar- 
gument it will be objected, “ that this is arguing 
in a circle,—that it is making two ideas mutually 
to depend for support on one another, while nei- 
ther of them can communicate that assistance to 
each other, which they mutually want.” I have 
no doubt, that, in all compounded bodies, this ob- 
jection would be of force; but it must be re- 
membered that this is not a question about the 
identity and diversity of body, but about the enti- 
ty and nonentity of being. It has been abun- 
dantly proved, that the soul is a physically pure 
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and uncompounded substance ; and what is physi- 
cally simple, can be, as to its essence, neither the 
subject of accidents nor of modes :—and what is 
not the subject of either, precludes, through the 
very nature of its existence, that adventitious sup- 
port, from which, if we separate compounded bo- 
dies, they can have no existence. 

The two faculties of will and consciousness, are 
necessary to our conception of that substance in 
which they inhere; though the abstract idea of 
that substance is distinct in the arrangement of 
our thoughts, but not in nature, fromeither. The 
support which these properties derive from their 
substance; and the support which the substance 
itself derives from those properties that are ne- 
cessary to its existence, are neither adventitious 
nor arbitrary, but physical, and absolutely neces- 
sary to each other’s being. And where the sim- 
ple properties, which are necessary to the forma- 
tion of our ideas of immaterial substances, are 
founded in those substances, they afford to each 
other a certainty of support, not by any mutual 
dependence, but through an inseparable and ne- 
cessary co-existence. And, therefore, as the soul 
is a physically pure and simple essence, and as no 
simple essence can perish, its immortality arises, 
not only from the co-essentiality of its properties 
and substance, but from the apparent impossibility 
of its being otherwise than what it is. 

Even matter itself, notwithstanding the various 
forms which it-is capable of assuming, must be 
permanent in its primary nature. And although 
new forms are for ever attendant on the internal 
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combinations of particles, and the external dispo- 
sition of surfaces; and though these forms rise 
and perish in fleeting succession to one another ; 
while the mere superficial observer is presented 
-with nothing but portions of matter, which pre- 
sent their forms, and then disappear; the discern- 
ing eye penetrates deeper into the recesses of na- 
ture, and explores in those recesses an essence 
which can neither expire nor change. For al- 
though. all particles of matter, by arrangement, 

aonfetration; and variable combinations, are sub- 
ject to every modification of which their nature is 
capable, yet it is certain, that those minute parti- 
cles which are thus arranged, figured and com- 
bined, must be, in themselves, of a more perma- 
nent nature. 

The existence of all matter must be confined 
within the limits of its nature, beyond the bounda- 
ries of which it cannot pass. If, then, we suppose 
any given particle to be so reduced by divisibility 
on the one hand, (admitting this to be possible,) 
that it is no longer capable of separation; and so 
bounded on the other, by the limits of its nature, 
that it cannot pass from what it is, to what it is 
not; we at once behold it in a state of permanency, 
which is imposed upon it through the pecu- 
liarity of its situation, and the nature of its exist- 
ence, alike incapable of mutation or decay. 

In this state of physical permanency, it is very 
certain, that no single atom, which is once in ex- 
istence, can be lost. It may be diversified in a 
thousand ways; it may assume a variety of atti- 
tudes, and form new combinations with other par- 
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ticles, with which it had no previous association ; 
but this can only affect its modification. It is 
still essentially the same under every form; and 
modes and accidents will leave it perfect matter 
still. Since, therefore, modes and accidents can 
only affect the configuration of its parts, and since 
the certainty of its nature exists independently of 
all these mutations, even matter itself must be im- 
perishable in its nature. 

If, then, the physical nature of matter remains 
entire and incorruptible, upon what principle can 
we suppose an immaterial substance to expire? 
The same incorruptibility which belongs to the 
former, must necessarily be attached to the latter. 
And although a mysterious union may subsist be- 
tween that which is material and that which is 
‘immaterial, in the present life, yet this union can 
no more affect the identity of the one, than itcan 
affect the identity of the other; because, with each 
other, they can have no physical connexion. Of 
both, so far as human comprehension can extend, 
the pure primitive physical essence must remain 
for ever. 
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- SECTION V. 


‘ - 


The soul, existing independently of created power, cannot be 
approached by it—Independence and unity guard its immor- 
tality——Inherence of its essential properties can never be 
made the medium of the soul’s annihilation.—These essen- 
tial properties can never be lost, either prior to annihilation, 
in the act, or subsequent upon-it.—The soul cannot perish 
through annihilation as its cause. 


No simple essence can be dependent for its ex- 
istence on any created power, and what is not 
dependent on any created power, must be zatu- 
rally independent. We know of nothing which 
can claim this privilege but matter and spirit: and 
whatsoever is thus naturally independent and sim- 
ple, must be incapable of receiving injuries, or of 
suffering violence, from any intrinsic cause; and 
to admit the interference of any external influence, 
is utterly inconsistent with our ideas of its unity 
and independence. For if the unity and inde- 
pendence of a simple substance be admitted, all 
external influence must be prevented from ap- . 
proaching it, by a necessary exclusion. 

If, therefore, the soul be incapable of being ap- 
proached, because of its independence; and incapa. 
ble of sustaining any injury, if approached, be- 
cause of its unity ; it must necessarily be immor- 
tal. - ' 

If the properties of the soul can have no exist« 
ence, abstractedly from their inkerence in an im- 
material substance,—and_ that they cannot, has 
been already proved,—inherence must be neees- 
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sary to their existence ; and if inherence be neces- 
sary to their existence, it is contradictory to sup- 
pose that inherencean ever be made the medium 
of their annihilation ; for if inherence can be made 
the medium of their annihilation, inkerence must 
be necessary to their existence, and not necessary, 
at the same time. To suppose these properties to 
perish, abstractedly from their inherence in a sub- 
stance, is utterly impossible ; and to suppose them 
to perish through its instrumentality, or by its be- 
ing made a medium of it, is a plain contradiction; 
and, therefore, the human soul must necessarily 
partake of immortality. 

If the soul lose not its essential properties, it is 
utterly impossible that it should expire; and if it 
lose them, they could not have been essential to 
its existence. But presuming that such an event 
were to take place, it is necessary, inorder to our 
knowledge of the fact, that we ascertain its loss; 
but to ascertain its loss, is not only to ascertain a 
point which we admit to have no positive exist- 
ence, but is to identify an absolute nonentity. 

If the soul lose its essential properties, it must 
be in one of thesesthree ways;—either before its 
annihilation, in the act of annihilation, or subse- 
quent upon that annihilation ; we can conceive of 
no other way within the reach of possibility. 

To admit the first case, is to suppose that the 
soul can, and does, survive the annihilation of 
those properties which are essentially necessary to 
its existence; and then we must admit these pro- 
perties to be necessary, and not necessary at the 
same time, ' 
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To admit the second case, is to suppose that 
those properties may be separated from the soul, 
which are inseparable from it; for while -these 
properties remain, the soul cannot expire. But if 
these essential properties perish with the soul in 
the act of annihilation, every property which is 
essential to the existence of the soul, must be pos- 
sessed by it in that moment of duration in which 
they are presumed to be separated from it, and in 
which they expire. For if the soul be not pos- 
sessed of these properties in the moment of its an- 
nihilation, it can never lose them by it, nor be the 
subject of annihilation; and if it be possessed of 
them, it cannot perish. 

If the mere eztinction of all these properties be 
the identical act of the soul’s annihilation, the soul 
must perish without being separated from any 
thing which is essential to its nature; and without 
sustaining the loss of any thing which is necessary. 
to its existence ; which of itself is a contradiction. 

A simple being, which is in the possession of all 
its essential properties, is not extinet ; and one not 
in the possession of them, never could exist. 

If consciousness be an essential property of any 
being, that being cannot become extinct while this 
consciousness remains. If, therefore, that being 
becomes extinct, of which this consciousness is an 
essential property, consciousness itself must sepa- 
rately expire, in order to make way for the anni- 
hilation of that being, to the existence of which it 
is essential. Unless this be admitted, the being 
itself must be imperishable in ae ; it being 
impossible to suppose any substance to expire, un- 
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less it cease to retain those properties which de- 
nominate and certify its existence. But if con- 
sciousness be an essential property, the idea of its 
being detached from that substance, to the exist- 
ence of which it is necessary, includes this palpa- 
ble contradiction, that it is essential, and not es- 
sential, at the same time. 

To admit the third case, is to suppose that an 
essential property can survive the annihilation of 
that substance, to the existence of which it is ne- 
cessary, and with which it must be co-essential. 
To conceive, therefore, that the soul, which is a 
simple essence, can be separated from any of its 
essential properties, is to suppose that it may be 
separated from itse/f, which is utterly impossible ; 
and to suppose it to perish without such separa- 
tion, is to give it a perpetuity of existence; and, 
therefore, no simple essence can perish. 

If, then, for the soul to lose its essential proper- 
ties, the substance remaining, be absolutely impos- 
sible; and if to expire without losing them be a 
contradiction; there remains nothing to be con- 
sidered, but whether the soul, together with all its 
essential properties, can ultimately expire, in one 
act of annihilation. 

Whether such an act of annihilation, as is here 
supposed, lies within the region of possibility, is 
exceedingly questionable; and perhaps we shall 
find, on close examination, that we have more 
reason to doubt, than to admit the fact. To this 
conclusion we are almost inevitably led, by com- 
paring the nature of active operation, with that 
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simplicity of essence which characterizes the hu- 
man soul. 

It is very certain, that nothing can act before it 
has an existence; and if so, the soul cannot possi- 
bly perish through annihilation as its cause. An- 
nihilation can certainly have no existence while 
the soul is in being ; and, therefore, the non-exist- 
ence of the soul is necessary to the existence of 
our idea or notion of its annihilation. And if an- 
nihilation can have no existence until the soul is 
reduced to an entire nonentity, it is absolutely 
certain, that the soul can never be thus reduced by 
that annihilation, which cannot exist, even in idea, 
until the soul is perfectly destroyed by it. 

If annihilation could destroy the soul, it-must 
act before it has any kind of existence, which is a 
plain contradiction. That the non-existence of the 
soul is necessary to our idea of its annihilation, no 
one can deny; and therefore, the soul must be de- 
stroyed before it can be said to be annihilated. 
But if the soul be thus destroyed before we have 
any conception of its annihilation, annihilation can 
never be the cause of its destruction. 

If the soul perish through annihilation, and the 
total nonentity of the soul be necessary to the idea 
of its annihilation, the effect must have an exist- 
ence prior to that cause which called it into being; 


_ and the effect of this cause must be completed, be- 


fore the cause which is presumed to have pro- 
duced it, can have any kind of existence; the ab- 
surdity of which is too manifest to be refuted. 

If the destruction of the soul be that which gives 
name and birth to annihilation, annihilation must 
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come too late to effect that purpose for which it 
is supposed to Bx; for if the total absence of being, 
in the soul be necessary to our conception of its 
annihilation, the soul can never perish through 
that annihilation, of which we cen form no con- 
ception until the soul is destroyed. But. if the 
pre-destruction of the soul be necessary to our 
notion of its annihilation ; and if, without this pre- 
vious destruction, it be impossible to form any con- 
ception of its being annihilated; we behold, on 
both sides of the question, the soul secured in its 
immortality against all acts of annihilation. 

For if, on the one hand, the soul be destroyed 
previously to the completion of its annihilation,— 
and if its utter loss of being be necessary to our 
idea of annihilation,—the soul must be annihi- 
lated previous to its annihilation, and must be 
reduced to a nonentity, in order to the birth of 
that annihilation which is supposed to produce 
it;—the absurdity of which every reader must dis- 
cover. If on the other hand we view the oppo- 
site member of the alternative, and conceive, that 
no such pre-destruction of the soul is necessary to 
the idea of its annihilation; and that annihilation 
may take place upon it, without our first con- 
ceiving its destruction, and annexing to it the 
utter fos of being: we must behold annihilation, 
while nothing is annihilated; and we must con- 
ceive the utter loss of that very being, which we 
behold in existence ; the absurdity of which needs 
no further pursuit. And as the contradiction is 
equal on each side, it must follow; as an immove- 
able consequence—that the soul, according to our 
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conception of things, cannot perish through any 
act of annihilation. 


SECTION VI. 


No act of annihilation can destroy the soul—An acticn must 
exist before any effect can be produced by it——The suppo- 
sition that the soul can perish by an annihilating act, in- 
eludes several contradictions.—The utter privation of being, 
cannot be the annihilating act, because the destruction of the 
soul is necessary to give this action birth. The soul inca- 
pable of being annihilated.—AII actions, with which we have 
any acquaintance, must include progression.—lI]lustrated by 
two familiar instances.—Progression wholly inapplicable to 
that action which can destroy the soul, because of its unity. 
—No action which includes progression can annihilate the 
soul, and no action can exist without progression. 


The certain and actual ezistence* of an action 
must necessarily precede all eflects which can re- 
sult from that action; and if so, the soul ean never 


* T here use the word “existence” in preference to the word 
“completion,” as being more expressive of the meaning which 
I wish to convey. In an action (if such there be) which does 
not include progression, the word completion might convey an 
erroneous idea, And yet so much are we accustomed to those 
actions which apply to compounded bodies, that we feel it diffi- 
cult to find terms that are exactly adequate to those ideas which 
we wish to express. In compliance, therefore, with our custo- 
mary modes of speaking, I have, in the following pages ocea- 
sionally introduced the word completion, not from any conyic- 
tion of its strict propricty, but from a difficulty in making the 
term existence to be understood always to include completion, 
when it applies to an action through which an immaterial sub- 
stance is supposed to perish. That the word completion, im- 
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be destroyed by that action through which it is 
supposed to be annihilated. For if the actual an- 
nihilation of the soul, be necessary to the exist- 
ence of the annihilating act, the annihilating act 
must come too late to be the cause of the soul’s 
annihilation. The annihilation of the soul being 
necessary to the perfect existence of this supposed 
action, the action itself can never produce that an- 
nihilation, upon which itself depends for its own 
existence; and therefore, no act of annihilation 
can ever destroy the soul. 

Whether the action to which we annex the idea 
of annihilation be real, or relative, it is only the 
actual existence of that action, which can give to 
the mind any idea of its existence,—it is a con- 
tradiction to suppose otherwise. But if the ac- 
tual existence of an action must be presupposed, 
in order to the existence of any thing which can 
result from that action, the soul can never perish 
by an annihilating act. For if we suppose the 


plies progression and previous incompletion, I readily admit ; 
and for that reason I consider it rather inapplicable to the case 
in hand. For since an immaterial substance can have no parts, 
the action which destroys it, can have no progression. ‘There 
can be no room for a progressive action, in that substance which 
has neither interior nor surface ;—progression can never apply 
to that, to which it is inapplicable. I haye said, in page 282, 
that “ annihilation cannot be produced by a mere cessation of 
support, but must be a positive action,” yet how an action can 
possibly exist, which eacludes progression, I believe it is im. 
possible to conceive. That the idea of an action which excludes 
progression, includes a contradiction, it is not difficult to prove: 
which will afford us another evidence that no such action can 
possibly exist ;—and consequently, that, without it, the human 
soul must be immortal, 
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soul to perish by an annihilating act, and yet ad- 

ait that nothing can result from an action, until 
He sction certainly exists; we must suppose the 
soul to be annihilated, previously to the complete 
existence of that annihilating act, by- which it is 
supposed to be destroyed. 

As no cause whatever can produce any effect, 
until that cause is in actual existence, the act of 
annihilation, through which the soul is supposed 
to perish, must have a certainty of existence, pre- 
viously to that annihilation which it is supposed 
to produce,—a contrary supposition will involve 
absurdities. But if the certainty of the existence 
of that action, be necessary to the annihilation of 
the soul, we must suppose the existence of this ac- 
tion antecedently to the soul’s annihilation, which 
is a contradiction also; and, therefore, since no 
such thing as an annihilating act can possibly 
exist, the human soul must necessarily be immor- 
tal. 

To admit the soul to be annihilated previously 
to its annihilation, is a self-evident contradiction. 
To suppose it to be annihilated by an action, 
which of itself cannot exist until the soul be ac- 
tually deprived of being, is to make an action to 
produce effects, previously to its own existence. 
And to suppose the soul to perish subsequently 
upon its own annihilation, is an absurdity too 
gross to be refuted. If then the soul cannot pe- 
rish, either previously to the act of annihilation, 
by the act of annihilation, or subsequent upon it, 
the self-evident result is—that it must necessarily 
be immortal, 


_— 
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It may, perhaps, be said, « that the utter Hee 
7 tion of being, is the annihilating act.” But that 
such an act of privation can possibly exist, I must 
confess I have considerable doubts. For if no- 
thing can be said to be annihilated, but what has 
suffered the utter extinction of being, instead of 
admitting the act of privation to be that which 
destroys the soul, the total privation of being in the 
soul, must be necessary to our idea of that act of 
privation through which the soul is supposed to be 
destroyed. 

The perfect completion of the action is, there- 
fore, not only necessary to our idea of the action, 
but to that effect-also, which the objection attri- 
butes to the action while in a progressive state, 
and which the action is supposed to produce, be- 
fore it can be said perfectly to exist itself. 

Total privation of being cannot be said to exist, 
until the soul is perfectly destroyed; and that act 
can never destroy the soul, which cannot be said 
to be in existence, until the soul is no more; for it 
is the total extinction of the soul, which can alone 
give complete existence to that act, by which the 
objection supposes it to be destroyed. But since 
nothing can operate prior to its own existence, or 

produce effects without operation, it follows as an 
inevitable consequence, that the soul can never 
perish by any act of privation, which can have 
no complete existence, either in idea or reality, 
until the soul is reduced to a perfect nonentity. 
If the existence of an action be necessary to 
the existence of itself, which no man can deny, 
the action which is supposed to accomplish any 


a 
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event, must necessarily exist in the order of na- 
ture, before that event can be accomplished by it. 


il 
here 
DUT 






obliged to allow the existence of an annihilating 
act, while we admit nothing to be annihilated by 
it; and the soul will then be admitted by us, to be 


~ annihilated, and not annihilated, at the same time. 


If, on the other hand, we reject this conclusion, 
and adopt the opposite member of the alternative, 
we shall then be driven to this conclusion—that 
an action may exist before it has any existence— 
and, that the soul itself may be annihilated by an 
action, which cannot have any kind of existence 
itself, until the soul is perfectly reduced to nothing 
by it. 

To suppose the privation of being, to be the ef 
fect of that act through which the soul is reduced 
to nothing, while the perfect nonentity of the soul 
is necessary to the complete existence of the act 
of privation, and is that, from whence both priva- 
tion and annihilation are denominated ; is to make 
the idea of the act of annihilation, to exist ante- 
cedently to ‘that perfect nonentity of existence, 
from whence alone annihilation can’ be denomi- 
nated; which is an evident impossibility. And to 
suppose the soul to be annihilated by an action 
which is not.an annihilating one, is to attribute to 
that action, an effect which is precluded by its 
very name and nature. ‘To presume that the soul 
may be annihilated by an action, which is not an 
annihilating one, is a plain contradiction in terms. 
No effect can result from an action, before that 
action has an existence, otherwise an effect must 


in admitting this conclusion, we shall be ~ 
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be produced by that which has no existence: but 

i as this is utterly impossible, no act of annihilation 
can destroy the soul; and that which cannot be 
destroyed by an act of annihilation, must neces- 
sarily be immortal. 

If, then, the soul cannot ‘be annihilated, either 
by what is supposed to be an annihilating act, or 
by an act which is not an annihilating one, nor 
abstractedly from either; the plain consequence is 
—that no such thing as annihilation, according to 
those modes of reasoning which God has placed 
within the reach of human intelligence, can pos- @ 
sibly take place; and, therefore, the soul can never , 
perish by it. And that which is not placed within 
the reach of annihilation, must include in its na- 
ture immortality, and perpetuity of existence. 
~ Tam well aware, that to these arguments it 
will be objected—* that if the mode of reasoning 
which I have adopted in the preceding pages be 
admitted, it will amount to a total denial of all 
possible action.” This, however, I conceive, upon 
a more-accurate survey, will be found to be an : 
erroneous conclusion. Confined as we are within 
the circle of compounded things, a strange asso- 
ciation of ideas has led us to apply the modes of 
dividing compounded and extended bodies, to the 
annihilation of simple substances, though the ac- 
tions which are peculiar to each can have but lit- 
tle or no relation to one another. 

That all human actions include progression in 
their very nature, is a truth, which, I believe, no 
one will attempt to deny; and the admission of 
this principle will present to us a decisive differ- 

27 
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between those actions which apply to the 
ivision of compounded bodies, and those which 
will apply to the annihilation of an immaterial 
simple substance. 

Let us suppose, for instance, the action of my 
hand, with which I am now writing—it is an ac- 
tion which includes progression; but the action 
through which I am now writing, though it may 
be said to exist, yet it cannot be said to be a com- 
plete book-writing action, until the book is com- 
pleted ; for it is the completion of the book, which 
can alone denominate it to be a complete book-wrt- 
ting action. But if, in the midst of my writing, 
the action of my hand be suspended, the action is 
only complete in an exact proportion to the quan- 
tity which I have written ; and it is from this par- 
tial completion of the book alone, that the action 
can then be denominated. But where the Ea 
under consideration is So simp/e in its nature, that 
the idea of progression must necessarily be ex- 
cluded from the action,—there these actions will 
not apply,—there no medium can possibly exist, 
between perfect annihilation and perfect existence. 

If we again suppose the existence of an action, 
through which an apple is divided into two equal 
parts, the action can only be complete in propor- 
tion to antity divided; but it is the total se- 
paration of its parts, which can alone denominate 
the action to be a complete apple-dividing action. 
But whether we admit the progress which this ac- 
tion has made, to be partial or complete, it is the 
progress of ‘the division alone, which can deter- 


mine the specific quantity of the action which 
exists. ; 
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In an action which applies to the ata 


compounded bodies, the action may be | 
exist before it is complete ; but in an action which 
is supposed to annihilate an immaterial substance, 
there'can be no medium whatever between ezist- & 
ence and completion. And as, in the order of na- 
ture, the action must exist before the soul can be 
annihilated by it; and as the annihilation of the 
soul can alone denominate it to be am annihilating 
act, certain it is, that if the soul perish, it must 
perish by an action which is not an annihilating 
one. But in admitting the soul to be annihilated 
by an action, which is not an annihilating one, we 
admit ideas which mutually subvert each other, 
and attribute to active operation, an effect which 
its name and nature necessarily exclude. 

An apple may be partially divided; this book 
may be partially written; and in either case the 
action may be suspended in this partial state ; but 
when we apply any action to the annihilation of 
the soul, no such medium of suspension can possi 
bly be admitted. Between the completion and non- d 
existence of the action, there can be no medium, 
because there is nothing that can be divided; and 
where there is nothing that can be divided, there 
the action which applies, can anand inp 








between beginning, progression, and Simple 
existence must comprehend and encirele all. 

If the action, through which an immaterial sub- 
stance is supposed to be annihilated, were of the 
same nature with those actions through which 
compounded bodies are divided, it is certain, that 
such an action must include progression ; unless 
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this be admitted, the actions cannot be alike. But 
if an annihilating act be admitted to include pro- 
gression, | would ask—If in the progressive state 
of this annihi ting act, God were to suspend this 
action, would the soul be annihilated or not? It 
is very certain, in this case, that it could be nei- 
ther. It is evident, that the soul cannot be in ex- 
istence, because an action has so far passed upon 
it, as to he ominated an annihilating one; and 
it is equally rtain, that the soul cannot be re- 
duced toa non ntity, because that action has been 
suspended, through which its perfect annihilation 
could be alone accomplished; and how a simple 
being, which has no parts, can be partially anni- 
hilated, and partially in existence, I must leave 
for those to decide who can reconcile contradic- 
tions. = 

It may, perhaps, be said—that in compound 
ed bodies, there can be no medium between divi- 
ston, and no. division.—that an apple must be 
either sound or injured.” The truth of these po- 
sitions I readily admit; but I still contend, that the 
action which produces an injury, must include 
progression, Unable as we aro, through the want 
of acuter organs, to. penetrate the minuter parts 
of compounded bodies, we must content ourselves 
with that Sa which analogy supplies. 

The specific quantity of time which any given 
action requires, in order to its completion, can by 
no means affect the present argument. The effect 
which results from the application of an instru- 
ment, as well as the movement of the instrument, 
may be too rapid for us to follow in its various 
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stages: but our inability to trace these progressive 
movements can never militate against the prin : 
ple upon which this reasoning is founded. The 
fibre of a cobweb demands progression in the ac- 
tion of a razor which cuts it, as much so asa ca- 
ble would that of an axe by which its parts should 
be severed. A piece of glass may be said to be 
broken instantaneously if struck with a bullet, 
but this can only be a comparative fact. A shot, 
if it did nothing more than form a. simple contact 





with the glass, instead of shivering it in, pieces, 
would not make the least impression. It is not its 
mere contact, but its progressive violence, that ac- 
complishes the execution. The same observations 
may be made on the rapid movement of the elec- 
tric fluid. Let this fluid pass through this globe— 
it must begin before it can end; it must enter 


‘some given part, before it can reach the antipodes 


of that place. Now, if progression be necessary 
for this fluid to pass through the whole globe, it 
must be equally necessary in order to its passing 
through one half, one quarter, one mile, one inch; 
the difference is in the quantity of time, not in na- 
ture: progression is alike necessary in every stage, 
although we may never be able to trace the mi- 
nuteness and rapidity of the motion, 

Contact, simple contact, is instantaneous; butsime 
ple contact is insufficient to break the most brittle 
thing in nature. Indeed, if simple contact were 
sufficient, every, shot that touched a piece of glass 
would prove destructive to it, Instead of this, viov 
lence must be added to contact; the impression 
must be deeply made, to-eflect the purpose; and 
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from simple contact to contusion, a must ne- 
cessarily be progression, how ever instantaneous 
or minute it may seem to be. The same or simi- 
lar observations will apply to all actions. What 
we vaguely term an instant, may be too minute to 
be defined ; but it cannot be too minute to be pro- 
‘gressive; if it can admit an action. If one such 
instant has no progression, neither can two, nor 
two thousand, if of the same nature, though they 
ir immediately succeed each other. 

Let us now imagine two thousand of the most 
minute periods Sakials we can conceive, to follow 
each other in such rapid succession, that no inter- 
val shall elapse between them. Are these, I would 
ask, when taken in the aggregate, longer than one. 
of them when taken singly? If they are, 
must partake of progression, otherwis ; 
could never arise from a combinatio: them. 
But if they are not, we shall then be comipades 
to acknowledge succession in time, while we deny 
the progress rs duration, For,any action to take 
place in such an instant as does not include dura- 
tion, is, I believe, utterly impossible. For should 
we admit this to be possible, successive duration 
cannot be applicable to all the actions that are per- 
formed in time. But to suppose an action to be 
performed in time, which, by excluding progres- 
sion, excludes duration, is to suppose it to be per- 
formed in time, and yet not so performed, at the 
same time. 











If the division of tco particles, in any given por- 
tion of matter, can be accomplished by an action 
which has no progression, four may be divided in. 
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the same manner, and for the same reason; and 
we may extend the same principle even to the di- 
vision of the globe. In the division of larger bo- 
dies, progression becomes visible, ecause it is 
more suited to our perception; but he progression 
of all actions which divide compounded bodies, 
must be in an exact proportion to the quantity of 
matter which is divided. As an action which di- 
vides a world, includes progression, so progression 
must be included in that action also which divides. 
an apple; and progression must: continue, so long 
as parts are included in the thing divided. 

But where, on the contrary, there are no parts, 
there can be no progression ; and where there is 
no progression, there can be no action ; and where 

* there is no action, nothing can suffer by it. An 
n, therefore, which includes progression, can- 
a ply to. an immaterial substance: and an 
action which does not include progression, is a 
contradiction in terms. I therefore conclude,— 
that since all those actions, with which we are 
surrounded, must include progression, because 
they apply to compounded bodies; and since an 
action, which includes progression, cannot apply 
to an immaterial substance, because it is uncom- 
pounded; the soul can never perish by any such 
actions as those are with which we are acquaint- 


ed;—it must, therefore, be immortal. 
ss 
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* 
The actual extinction of being, necessary to our idea of that 
extinction —The extinguishing action cannot exist until the 
soul is extinguished by it—-Such an action cannot possibly 
extinguish the soul—That which annihilates the soul, must 

~ exist previously to its annihilatiunNothing can act before 
it has a being.—No soul-destroying action can be said to ex- 

_ ist, until the nonentity of the soul gives it birth—Annihila- 
can never be known to be possible, though it were a 

t. 


Nor willit be of any avail, to exclude the term 
“annihilation,” and introduce another. The same 
reasonings which preclude this term will apply 
with equal force to any other, which includes with- 
in it the utter loss of being. Nothing that is in 
existence, can be said to be deprived of existence, 
while this existence continues—it is a contin 
tion to suppose it. And if nothing can be de- 
prived of being while it is in existence, theactual 
loss of existence must be necessary, in order to 
our having that idea of the utter extinction of be- 
ing, which arises from the factitself. If then our 
idea of the utter extinction of being, can have no 
existence until the actual, utter extinction of being 
gives birth to this negative fact, the actual ex- 
tinction of being, which is supposed to be effected 
by this act, to which it gives both existence and 
a name, must necessarily» precede the act itself, 
And if our idea of the extinction of being, as well 
as the extinguishing act itself, be necessarily pre- 
ceded by the real extinction of being, from which 
this act is denominated, and our idea of it derived, 
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the act itself must necessarily be excluded from 
entering into the production of that nonentity, from 
the completion of which alone this extinguishing 
act receives its nomination. ¢ 

If the complete and real nonentity of being be 
not necessary to the actual existence of this act 
of extinction, no reason can be assigned, why this 
act of extinction might not exist, though the be- 
ing remained entire. For if an act which “ee 
guishes being, can be said to exist, while the be- 
ing thus annihilated, or extinguished, remains in 
actual existence, this act may exist, though no- 
thing should be extinguished by it, and in this case 
it must be an extinguishing act, and not an extin- 
guishing act, at the same time. But if, on the 
contrary, the complete nonentity of being, be ne- 
cessary to the existence, and to the name of this 
nguishing act, this extinguishing act cannot 
oceasion that real nonentity of being which was 
necessary to give it birth. : 

Nor will the absurdity be lessened by our sup- 
posing that the total extinction of being is the 
identical act of the soul’s annihilation, even though 
we’ allow the terms to be nearly synonymous: be- - 
cause this is nothing more than the identifying of 
a fact without having any sufficient reason for al- 
lowing it. It is certain that the completion of an- 
nihilation is necessary to give reality to our idea 
of the extinction of being. If, therefore, the terms 
be synonymous, we must conclude that the ex- 
tinction of being existed antecedently to its own 
existence. But since the real completion of the 
act is necessary, in order to any effects which 
may be presumed to result from it, we never can 
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3 ee. ‘ “ ; 4 

identify the two ideas together, ANC 
4 ae oy ee 

soul to perish through cause: for 


contribute towards its own existence. 

An action necessarily supposes the pre-existence 
of an actor. The supposition, therefore, that the 
soul can perish, either through annihilation—the 


@tinction of being—the utter loss of existence, 


; or any other cause that may be deemed of synony- 
r. mous import, leads us t io conceive e that these causes 
contribute comet the ruin. or annihilation of the 

or soul, when they are all allowed to depend upon 





ee. its Pivihilation for the rigin of their aes F 


_ And to imagine either of these causes thus to. 
5 . nish ‘ ¥. s 
is to make it contribute towards the cause of it 


sibly have had any kind of existence. 
The force of these arguments depends upon the 
-. reasonings advanced in the preceding section; 
namely, that all actions imply progression, and 
that on this very account they can never affect 
ee * the soulmgecing it has no exterior, no poly no 
face, no dimensions. Hence, then, i WS, 
* that if the soul be a nihitatdle By an action, it 
ee must be by one which has no progression; and 
tallies if such an action can exist, there 








thei n, there can be no odin’ hetwell e- 
gin ing and end; existence and completion, in 
such an action, are the me And as the com- 

pletion of this action is necessary to its existence, 

it cannot possibly be said to exist until completion 
Pi takes place. Now, as ssh cannot take 





% place until the soul i ihilated, annihi- 
w ‘lation can never be o y this action, be- 
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being, and consequently to act before it could pos- i 
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pieselt section all thine, alt fully demon- 

strate the absurdity of the supposition, that the 

soul can 1 perish by any such action. : 
And even in case the soul, through any cause 





: “which we cannot comprehend, should be actually 
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annihilated, it is impossible that we can know the 
fact, "less anni can be aie 3 
Now, if thi act be ast eriained. y any 

cept an express revelation from God, so thing 


must survive the annihilated substance, w ch 
bears some relation to it, to give evidence of the 







_ vive, which is so nearly related to the annihilated 


substance as to enable us to ascertain the fact, the _ 
existence of this’ thing will demonstrably prove 
that no such unig tien has taken place. Hence, 
if nothing can ascertain the fact, it can never be 
known to be possible, although it were an accom- 
plisase event. 

i mere absence of being to our’s 
a a any proof of the tow sess, iy 
ing, whi the infinitude of space is too vast for 
all finite comprehension : and mere absence of be- 
ing is all thatcan a the annihilation 
of any substance to give evidence of the f 

If, en, the annihilation of the soul can never be 
admitted unless we have some evidence of the fact; 
if the only possible evidence that can exist, be the 
mere absence of being ; if the total absence of being 
can never be ascertained until a finite mind can 






range through. all possible | modes of existence, _ 
and grasp what is te; and if fora a finite mind». 
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to grasp infinity involves a contradiction, it neces- 
sarily follows, that the possibility of annihilation 
must fer ever remain unknown, even though in it- 
self it were an actual reality. 

Annihilation can never be admitted, where there 
is no evidence to induce belief, and the admission of 
evidence sufficient to induce it, must necessarily 
contradict that fact which it was designed to prove 
and establish. 

Such, then, are the prospects which reasoning 
and argument afford us, of this interesting and 
momentous subject. The preceding mass of evi- 
dence in favour of the soul’s immortality has been 
drawn purely from the fountain head of simple 
inquiry, aad rational investigation, thought sug- 
gesting thought, and idea eliciting id2a, indepen- 
dently of all hypothesis, and withoutderiying any 
bias from literary prejudices orseducation. The 
reasonings may not be alike conclusive to all, but 
the fact itself appears to be indisputable. 

In this pleasing but awful reality, the whole of 
the human race are deeply interested ; and we are 
taught by all the evidences which support the fact, 
and by all the inferences deducible from them, the 
necessity of conneeting happiness with immortali- 
ty. This happiness is placed within our reach, 
and laid up in store for all the righteous beyond 
the grave. It was purchased by the blood of 
Christ, the Saviour of mankind, who is the way, 
the truth, and the life, and who, by his gospel, has 
brought both life and immortality to light. 


THE END. 
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